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The 'Licentia de Nam' of the Abbess of 
Montivilliers and the Origins of the Port of 
Harfleur 


IN MODERN TIMES Le Havre has become one of the major ports of western 
Europe, yet among port cities it is of relatively recent foundation. The honour 
for initially exploiting the rich natural potential of the Seine estuary for mari- 
time commerce belongs instead to Harfleur, which for centuries enjoyed a 
prosperity later lost to Le Havre. Almost nothing, however, is known of the com- 
mercial origins of Harfleur, but the information on this elusive subject here 
derived from an eleventh-century ducal charter points to an active and varied 
commerce seemingly well established before the mid eleventh century. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the charter and later documents, the mercantile and legal 
affairs of the port of Harfleur were bound up with the interests of the ancient 
Norman nunnery of Montivilliers. 

In the edifying death-bed scene created by Orderic Vitalis, William the 
Conqueror is made to boast ‘with God's help 1 further enriched the nine abbeys 
of monks and one of nuns which my ancestors founded in Normandy, so that 
they grew yet greater in renown through the abundant gifts I gave them'.! So 
vague an allusion to a ducal nunnery may seem obscure today to all but 
Orderic’s modern editor, yet a twelfth-century reader would readily have 
recognized ‘una sanctimonialium’ as a reference to the venerable and illustrious 
abbey of Montivilliers.? A Merovingian foundation, destroyed during the Viking 
incursions and re-established at the end of the tenth century under ducal 
auspices, Montivilliers had been constituted a monastic barony by Robert the 
Magnificent, the Conqueror’s father, during the Christmas court of 1034-5 held 
at Fécamp. About to leave for a Jerusalem pilgrimage from which he never 
returned, Duke Robert then made final disposition of his affairs, including the 
designation of William as his heir.* From the charter issued on that occasion it 
is clear that the duke's uncle, Archbishop Robert of Rouen, and his aunt, the 
Abbess Beatrix of Montivilliers, were instrumental in this development which 

1 The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and trans. M. Chibnall, iv (Oxford, 1973), рр. 90-3. 

? Even so eminent a scholar as David Knowles overlooked Montivilliers in a listing of early Norman 
monasteries; see J.-F. Lemarignier, Le gouvernement royal aux premers temps capétiens (Paris, 1965), р. 94 
n. 104. For bibliographic references to the literature on the nunnery see E. Hall and J. R. Sweeney, 
‘An unpublished privilege of Innocent III in favor of Montivilliers’, Speculum, xlix (1974), 662—79. 

3 Sce D. C. Douglas, William the Conqueror (1964), рр. 35-7 and J.-F. Lemarignier, Etude sur les privi- 
léges d'exemption et de juridiction. ecclésiastique des abbayes normandes depuis les origines. jusqu'en. 1140 
(Archives de la France monastique, xliv, Paris, 1937), p. 288. 
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greatly enhanced the importance of the nunnery in the political and religious 
life of the duchy. The subsequent patronage of the Conqueror was therefore 
fully in accord with family tradition, while the substance of his boast is 
documented by other evidence.* 

The text of Duke Robert’s charter, which modern historians have mis- 
leadingly called the foundation charter (hereafter FC) of the abbey,* has been 
transmitted in two recensions through a series of late seventeenth- and early 
eighteenth-century copies. These complex textual problems, which need not 
concern us here, were treated in a masterful way by J.-F. Lemarignier when he 
published the critical edition of FC recently reprinted by Mme Fauroux in her 
Recueil of ducal acts prior to 1066.5 The purpose of this article is to show that the 
emendation made by Lemarignier and Fauroux in the important clause of FC 
granting the abbess of Montivilliers extensive fiscal and judicial rights within the 
barony is mistaken. Further, with the correct reading restored, the charter of 
1035 yields new information on two obscure topics: the distraint of chattels in 
early Norman law and the origins of maritime commerce in the port of Harfleur. 

According to the best manuscripts of both recensions the passage in question 
reads: ‘In eadem villa Villaris monasterii suburbium totum cum teloneo et cum 
omnibus consuetudinibus, et portus de Herofluet cum teloneo et sedibus 
navium, cum sanguine et licentia denam'.? Previously 'licentia denam' has been 
regarded as a textual corruption, which is hardly surprising since the expression 
was unintelligible as early as the seventeenth century.* According to Lemarignier 
"les lecons de nos copies n'offrent aucun sens valable'. Hence, supplying a read- 
ing based on the same number of strokes, he emended 'denam' to ‘de navi’ and 
construed the abbey's "licentia de navi' as a right to free navigation on Norman 
rivers.” Lemarignier's explanation appears plausible enough in that meaning is 
restored to a seemingly corrupt passage. It collapses, however, with the realiza- 
tion that a "licentia de nam' makes perfect sense in the context of a Norman 
charter of the eleventh century.!° 

The word nam is an Old Norse substantive with the generic meaning ‘seizure’! 
and is etymologically related to the German ‘nehmen’ (‘to take’). In legal usage 
nam denotes the taking of pledges to compel fulfilment of an obligation.!? As а 
Scandinavian loan word with this technical meaning, nám appears in the Anglo- 

+ See the panchart of Montivilliers in Gallta Christiana, xi, instr. no. 22, cols. 326-30. 

З: C. Н. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. 273; cf. Hall and Sweeney, рр. 

НЕЕ Privilèges d'exemption, pp. 285-46 and Recueil des actes des ducs de Normandie de 911 à 
1066, ed. M. Fauroux (Caen, 1961), no. go. 

? Lemarignier, Privilèges d'exemption, pp. 242-3. 

* Apparently the result of an early attempt at emendation, 4 copies of FC read 'licentia donamus’; 
see ibid., р. 243. The textual variants given by Fauroux do not entirely accord with the apparatus of 
Lemarignier. Since this appears to be by accident rather than design, we prefer the readings of 
Lemarignier. 

? Ibid., p. 243, no. 24. Cf. J. Yver, “Contribution à l'étude du développement de la compétence 
ducale en Normandie', Annales de Normandie, viii (1958), 157 n. 86 for an emendation to read "licentia 
de ма’. E. Dumont and A. Leger, Histoire de la ville d’Harfleur (Le Havre, 1868), p- 4, interpret the 
expression as a 'droit des congers'. 

t° This in turn further strengthens the reliability of the principal manuscripts of FC which 
Lemarignier sought to vindicate. 

и Altnordisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, comp. J. DeVries (Leiden, 1961), p. 404. The word exists in 
modern Icelandic but has acquired a somewhat different meaning, see Ал Icelandic-English Dicttonary, 
comp. R. Cleasby, G. Vigfusson and W. A. Craigie (znd edn., Oxford, 1957), P- 448. The original 
sense of the term is still preserved, however, in the title of the famous Icelandic Landnámabók 

12 H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (з vols., Leipzig, 1887—92), ii. 445: ‘ет Akt erlaubter und 
rechtlich geregelter Selbsthilfe'. The practice, but of course not the terminology, was widespread as 
seen in Brunner's citations from Burgundian, Visigothic, Frankish, Bavarian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish codes, ihid., pp. 446-7. 
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Saxon laws of Canute,'* and passed into Latin usage through legal compilations 
subsequently derived from these laws. The author of the Instituta Cnuti equated 
nam with the medieval Latin term for forfeiture: 'forisfactura quicquam quod 
Angli vocant náme'.'* More commonly, for example in the twelfth-century 
Quadripartitus and the Leges Henri Primi, nam either acquired Latin neuter 
endings, as in the phrase 'namum (namium) capiat', or was given the verbal 
form 'namare'.5 But the uninflected noun was used as late as с. 1160 in the 
chapter headings of one manuscript of the Instituta Cnuti: ‘De nam accipiente’ 
and ‘De nam iniuste accepto'.!$ 

Analogous developments in Normandy are somewhat more sparsely docu- 
mented. Among surviving ducal acts prior to 1066, the word nam is found only in 
the foundation charter of Montivilliers: thus the earliest known Norman refer- 
ence is roughly contemporary with the laws of Сапше.!' The use of nam in this 
charter of 1035, in conjunction with similar Nordic loan words in other Norman 
charters of the eleventh century, further documents the continuity of Scandin- 
avian legal traditions in the region of the lower Seine.!* Later in the century 
inflected Latin forms appear in the canons of the Council of Lillebonne in 1080 
(‘aut namnum ceperit)? and in the 'Consuetudines et Iusticie' promulgated 
while Robert II was duke in 1091 ('nammum capere’ and ‘nammum capien- 
do").? During the twelfth century Norman usage is similar to that found in con- 
temporary English texts. А writ of Henry I, protecting the interests of the abbey 
of Montebourg, restricts the seizing of men and chattels (‘поп capiatis hominem 
aliquem vel nampnum eius’) on market day, while a confirmation charter of 
Henry II provides a limited immunity for the abbey of Saint-Victor-en-Caux 
from similar distraint (‘non capiatur in nampnum ).?! 


13 Ап Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, comp. J. Bosworth and T. М. Toller (Oxford, 1898), p. 708. Die Gesetze 
der Angelsachsen, comp. Е. Liebermann (3 vols., Halle, 1908—16), i. 820 (ii Cnut, 19); ii. 152~g; and Ш. 
305. See also The Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund to Henry I, ed. A. J. Robertson (Cambridge, 
1925), p. 183. 

. M Gesetze, i+ 521—3. See also Novum glossarium mediae latinitatis, comp. Е. Blatt (Copenhagen, 1957 
etc.), col. 1048. 

13 Gesetze, i. 821; and Leges Henrici Primi, ed. L. J. Downer (Oxford, 1972), p. 166. See also Revised 
Medieval Latin Word- List, ed. В. E. Latham (1965), p. 310. 

16 Gesetze, i. 616-17. A similar form appears in the French text of the Lets Willelme, cap. 44, 2: 
*...dunt prenge congé que il pusse nam prendre pur le son luin e pref’, ibid., і 517 and also 
Laws of the Kings of England, pp. 272-3. The assumption that the French text preceded the Latin 
version of the Leges Willelmi has now been challenged by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, 
Law and Legislation from AEthelberht to Magna Carta (Edinburgh, 1966), pp. 170-9. For later Anglo- 
French usage see Borough Customs, ed. M. Bateson (s vols., 1904), i. 104, 116, 117, 118, 136-7, 
140-1, 148. 

1 Whereas Liebermann believed that Canute's laws dated from the end of the reign (1027 or 1029- 
84), D. Whitelock is convinced of a somewhat earlier date (1018 or 1020-6); see her ‘Wulfstan and the 
Laws of Cnut', Eng. Hist. Rev., lxiii (1948), 450-2. It is worth noting that Canute's queen, Emma of 
Normandy, and the Abbess Beatrix of Montivilliers were sisters. 

18 For other Nordic legal terms found in Norman documents including the uncertain ийас, see J. 
Tardif, ‘Etude sur les sources de l'ancien droit normand’, Congrès du millénaire de la Normandie (9 11— 
1911) (s vols., Rouen, 1912), i. 575; Haskins, p. 279 and Yver, 'Compétence ducale’, р. 157. The 
persistence of Nordic legal terms and placename elements should also be viewed within the broader 
framework of inquiry into the continuity and discontinuity of Norman institutions; see M. de 
Bouard, ‘De la Neustrie carolingienne à la Normandie féodale: continuité ou discontinuité?' ante, 
xxviii (1955), 1-14; and J. Yver, ‘Les premiéres institutions du duché de Normandie’, Settimane di 
studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull'alto mediogvo, xvi (Spoleto, 1969), esp. pp. 319-28, 363-6. 

!5 Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, iii (1972), p. 32, and cf. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum 
collectio, xx (Paris, 1902), col. 558. 

0 Haskins, рр. 282-3. 

*! bid., p. 101: Recueil des actes de Henri П, ed. L. Delisle and E. Berger (4 vols., Paris, 1909-37), ii. 
198, no. dxcvi. The term appears to have passed out of general use by the 18th century, for there is 
no trace of it in Le trés ancien coutumier de Normandie, ed. Е.-]. Tardif (Rouen, 1881). 
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Although at first customarily carried out by the creditor himself, the seizing or 
distraining of a man's chattels was permitted only when prior authorization had 
been obtained from a court. According to the laws of Canute, for example, this 
judicial leave was normally preceded by three successive admonitions to the 
debtor made in the hundred court. If the matter remained unresolved after a 
fourth summons to the shire court, permission for distraint would be granted.” 
English legal texts of the twelfth century insist upon the zc of this licentia? 

Twelfth-century English borough charters provide evidence for the distraint of 
chattels within a specifically commercial context. Henry I's London charter (с. 
1132), for example, empowered the citizens of the city to take pledges whenever 
an outsider owed a debt and refused to pay or to prove his case in court.** The 
right to take distraint of this type became an increasingly common feature of 
English borough customs. Within the borough the official charged with the 
responsibility for granting a licentia was normally the local reeve (as in Newcastle 
upon Tyne during the reign of Henry I), and by the twelfth century it was this 
official who was frequently charged with the actual distraining of the chattels of 
outsiders (as at Bristol in 1188). 

While the analogous English evidence is admittedly more abundant, the 
Montebourg writ of Henry I, mentioned above, provides a Norman text of 
exceptional value. From this writ it is clear that an earlier ducal grant of local 
market rights to the abbey of Montebourg lacked the delegation of authority 
over distraint, which continued to be exercised by ducal justices in the Cotentin. 
The purpose of the writ was to preserve the integrity of Montebourg’s market 
rights lest they be compromised by the action of ducal officials. This was accom- 
plished by prohibiting distraint on market days, provided it could be effected at 
any other time or place.” 

From the preceding discussion these conclusions may be drawn. The ‘licentia 
denam’ transmitted by the manuscript tradition of FC should be read as ‘licentia 
de nam’. Duke Robert’s grant to the abbess of Montivilliers of the judicial right 
to authorize distraint is textually parallel to the related privilege of blood justice 
(‘cum sanguine’), and both constitute delegations of ducal (i.e. public) legal 
rights to the feudal court of a newly created ecclesiastical barony. A final 
observation provides a transition to the second topic we wish to examine. By 
analogy with later Norman and English practice (Montebourg, London and 
Newcastle upon Tyne) the ‘licentia de nam’ of the abbess within the portus of 
Harfleur is an almost certain indication of the emerging commercial import- 
ance of the town by 1035. 

The documentation for the revival of commercial and urban life in Normandy 
during the eleventh century is deplorably sparse and, when contrasted with other 
parts of northern Europe, relatively late in date. The earliest reference to a fair, 
for example, dates from 1025,2 while Musset has been able to verify only eleven 

2? Brunner, ii. 447—8; Gesetze, і. 323. 

3 Quadnpartitus and Leis Willelme in Gesetze, i. 328, 517; Leges Henrici Primi, p. 166. 

3 Select Charters, ed. W. Stubbs (8th edn., Oxford, 1895), p. 108. For the year c. 1182 see J. S. Р. 
Tatlock, ‘The date of Henry I’s charter to London’, Speculum, xi (1986), 461—9. 

25 Borough Customs, i. 109, 120. References to other 12th-century English boroughs in which dis- 
traint of chattels was practised may be found in ibid., i. 98 (Northampton), 103 (Nottingham and 
Northampton), 109 (Bury), 111 (Wearmouth, Pontefract and Chester), 120 (Colchester) and 135 
(Cardiff). The full text of the customs of Newcastle upon Tyne is printed in Select Charters, pp. 111-12; 
see ibid., p. 167 for the clause restricting the taking of distraint in Henry II's charter to Nottingham. 

26 Haskins, р. 101, $ 8. 

"UL. Musset, ‘Recherches sur les foires et marchés en Normandie à l'époque ducale’, Revue 
historique de droit francais et étranger, xlix (1971), 588. See Actes des ducs, no. 85 for the charter granting 


this fair to Bernay. The lateness and scarcity of the evidence is further confirmed in L. Musset, ‘Foires 
et marchés en Normandie à l'époque ducale’, Annales de Normandie, xxvi (1976), 3-23. 
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bourgs before 1066, although the existence of others is presumed.?* The import- 
ance of what can be gleaned from FC about Harfleur in the first half of the 
eleventh century is then enhanced by these circumstances. 

Harfleur's natural advantages as the first sheltered harbour on the north 
shore of the Seine estuary, whether for boats hugging the coast or entering or 
leaving the mouth of the Seine, must have been recognized at a very early date. In 
antiquity this strategic site at the confluence of the Lézarde with the Seine was 
occupied by Carocotinum, the northern terminus of one of the great ancient 
road systems of Gaul which linked the Mediterranean with the English Channel 
by way of Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, Rouen and Lillebonne.?? This Gallo-Roman 
settlement appears to have been destroyed by Saxon pirates who subsequently 
colonized the site and are seemingly responsible for the modern placename.*? 
The earliest references to the new toponym ‘Herofluet’ or ‘Harofloth’ are found, 
however, in ducal charters of the eleventh century.?! By the fourteenth century 
Harfleur had become a thriving international port, frequented by Spanish and 
Portuguese merchants among others, with a commerce based in part on the 
export of the celebrated ‘drap noir de Montivilliers'."? Since historians of 
Norman maritime trade know little about Harfleur before the later middle 
ages," the question remains how and when did the nucleus of an urban agglo- 
merate develop at Harfleur? An analysis of FC and some related sources may 
furnish a partial answer. 

In the context of pre- Conquest ducal charters, the complex of the abbess's 
privileges in Harfleur (‘portus de Herofluet cum teloneo et sedibus navium, cum 
sanguine et licentia de nam’) is remarkable for a variety of reasons. Elsewhere in 
this body of documents, portus is generally used with the connotation of a simple 
harbour.** In FC, however, the concomitant fiscal and judicial rights require that 
portus be construed in the broader sense of the word as a reference to the harbour 
of Harfleur and an adjacent trading quarter. Also peculiar to this charter is the 
privilege of taxing boats docking in Harfleur implied by the grant of a 'sedes 
navium’ which, together with the right to collect tolls, makes sense only if a 
substantial maritime commerce is presumed. Reinforcing this interpretation are 
the abbess's judicial privileges to authorize the distraint of chattels ("licentia de 
nam’) and to adjudicate crimes involving bloodshed (‘cum sanguine’) within the 


9 Cited from Musset's unpublished study by J. Boussard, ‘Hypothèses sur la formation des bourgs 
et des communes en Normandie’, Annales de Normandie, viii (1958), 431. 

3 Douglas, p. 17; Dumont and Leger, p. 2; L. Cayeux, ‘Vestiges gallo-romains recueillis au Mont- 
Cabertà Harfleur’, Revue des sociétés savantes de Haute Normandie, préhistoire-archéologie, xxx (1968), 1-9. 

9? A. Longnon, Les noms de lieu de la France (Paris, 1920—9), pp. 185-6. 

8! J. Adigard des Gautries, ‘Les noms de lieux de la Seine-Maritime attestés entre 911 et 1066', 
Annales de Normandie, vii (1957), 154. For the 4 pre-Conquest charters that mention Harfleur see Actes 
des ducs, nos. 9 (1006), 34 (1035), 90 (1085) which is FC, and 197 (с. 1060). 

** M. Mollat, Le commerce maritime normand d la fin du moyen две (Paris, 1952), p. 16. 

33 See the remarks of 5. Deck, ‘Les municipalités en Haute-Normandie’, Annales de Normandie, xi . 
(2961), 282-8, 286. More than a century ago, however, de Fréville remarked that ‘Harfleur surtout 
devait étre déjà une ville importante’ in the 11th century on the basis of the evidence in FC; sec С. E. 
de Fréville de Гоппе, Mémoire sur le commerce maritime de Rouen depuis les temps les plus reclues (Rouen, 
1857), i. 188. 

M See Actes des ducs, nos. 34, 36, 58, 61. Cf. also L. Musset, ‘La vie économique de l'abbaye de 
Fécamp sous l'abbatiat de Jean de Ravenne (1028—78), in L'abbaye bénédictine de Fécamp, ouvrage scienti- 
fique du ХИТ centenaire, 658—1958 (3 vols. in 4, Fécamp, 1959—68), i. 73. 

*5 For other references outside Normandy, see Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, comp. C. du 
Fresne Du Cange (10 vols., Niort, 1883—7), vii. 396. The use of a plural form is apparently unusual at 
this early date and is thus perhaps significant in a quantitative sense. 
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portus. These judicial rights in turn serve to verify the territorial nature of the 
portus." In topographic terms then this passage in the Montivilliers charter of 
1035 constitutes the earliest reference to the commercial nucleus of Harfleur. 
It consisted of that portion of the Lézarde called, later in the middle ages, the 
*port de commerce', with a toll station and trading quarter on the left bank, 
hard by the church of Saint Martin which was also a part of the abbey's 
endowment.** 

Who these merchants were and what commodities they traded is obscure. 
Doubtless salt and fish were involved. What is explicitly mentioned in the sources 
for the eleventh century is salt. While saltworking in this period was a fairly com- 
mon feature of a monastic economy, the large number of salt pans, the frequent 
references to them in otherwise reticent documents, and the importance attached 
to them well into the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, indicate that the 
Harfleur-Montivilliers district was an especially active region for salt produc- 
Чоп. The presence of an abundance of salt near this port town further implies 
the existence of fishing and the salting of fish: the analogous and well-docu- 
mented example of Dieppe for the same period is instructive.*? In sum then, this 


34 Sec Actes des ducs, no. 178 (a charter of the Conqueror in favour of Bec) for the only other known 
example of this privilege in a ducal charter before 1066. The precise meaning of this expression has 
been much discussed. In the case of FC, Fauroux translates ‘cum sanguine’ as Ча justice criminelle’ 

. (see ibid., p. 232), while the problem is evaded in her summary of the contents of the Bec charter: 
‘coutumes de sanguine’ (ibid., р. 364). For a distinction between ‘justice de sang’ (i.e. capital punish- 
ment) and ‘justice à sang’ (i.e. jurisdiction over crimes involving bloodshed, possibly induding homi- 
cide in some instances), see A. C. F. Koch, 'L'origine de la haute et de la moyenne justice dans l'ouest 
et le nord de la France’, Tijdschnft voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, xxi (1953), 430—1, 456. Cf. also Glossarium 
mediae et infimae Latinitatis, vii. 303; Haskins, pp. 29, 89, 283; and Yver, ‘Premières institutions’, pp. 
344-8. For later seignorial retention of jurisdiction over related ‘plaids de meslée' in the context of 
Norman fairs, sec Musset, ‘Recherches sur les foires’, p. 589. 

з Early ducal charters appear to make a distinction between the portus of Harfleur and the 
remainder of the settlement; see Actes des ducs, no. go for other holdings of the nunnery in Harfleur 
but outside the confines of the portus and cf. the Fécamp possessions in the same place mentioned in 
ibid., nos. 9, 84. It almost goes without saying that grants of regalian rights require a territorial basis, 
but see for example the Conqueror's concession to Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire of 'leugam cum sanguine’ 
cited by Haskins, p. 29 n. 109. 

See the frontispiece, ‘plan de l'ancienne enceinte fortifi¢e d'Harfleur' in Dumont and Leger. 

°° For the importance of salt to a monastic economy, see M. Mollat, Le rôle du sel dans l'histoire 
(Paris, 1968), p. 13; for the overseas trade in salt and the significance of salt in the development of a 
portus, see С. Duby, The Early Growth of the European Economy (1974), рр. 101—7. The earliest reference 
to salt in the Harfleur-Montivilliers region is in a ducal charter of 1006 which mentions a house with 
бо measures of salt and 4 acres of meadow at Harfleur belonging to Fécamp (Actes des ducs, no. 9; cf. 
no. 34 for an expanded confirmation of this charter in 1025). Throughout the pays de Caux the 
exploitation of salt pans was an important source of revenue for the monks of Fécamp, see Musset, 
‘La vie économique de Fécamp’, p. 68. By 1085 Montivilliers possessed 16 salt pans in the vicinity of 
the abbey (Actes des ducs, по. go). The abbey of Boscherville received salt annually from Harfleur 
(ibid., no. 197, and Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, ed. C. Johnson and H. А. Cronne (Oxford, 
1956), p. 325, no. 1013). Yet another salt pan at Harfleur belonged to the monks of Préaux (Calendar 
of Documents preserved in France, i, ed. J. Н. Round (1899), no. 319). In the second half of the 12th 
century the salt derived from this region remained of sufficient importance to Fécamp for the abbot 
to seek the personal adjudication of Henry II in a dispute between the abbey and Matthew of Graville 
over ownership of ‘areas salinarum’ between Harfleur and СтауШе (Actes de Henri II, i. 236, no. cxxx). 
By 1198 it had become the custom ('de consuetudine statuta") for salt to be shipped regularly from the 
vicomté of Montivilliers to the tower of Rouen (Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae, ed. T. Stapleton (2 
vols., 1840—4), ii, pp. cxxxiii, 432). Montivilliers's possession of the 16 salt pans mentioned above was 
confirmed by Celestine III in 1193 and Innocent III in 1208 (Hall and Sweeney, pp. 668, n. 9, 674). 

40 The Harfleur-Montivilliers district compares favourably with the region around Dieppe which 5. 
Deck has described as ‘un des centres les plus importants de l'industrie du sel en Haute Normandie’, 

гіп ‘Les salines de Bouteilles’, Annales de Normandie, xiv (1964), 445—7. The association of salt and fish is 
confirmed in a ducal charter of 1030, which in part pertains to properties in and around Dieppe 

- < (Ades des ducs, no. 61). Only in the later middle ages were these important local sources of salt 

eclipsed by the larger salines in the Bay of Bourgneuf and elsewhere along the Atlantic coast, see A. R. 

Bridbury, England and the Salt Trade in the Later Middle Ages (Oxford, 1955), pp. 42-3. 
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much seems certain: as early as 1035 the maritime commerce of Harfleur was far 
more than a merely local trade ‘dans le cadre domanial, à l'aide de ce qu'on a 
appelé “les flottes d'abbayes" 'that characterized the first phase of the salt trade 
elsewhere in northern Europe.*! 

Scattered evidence in the Norman exchequer rolls indicates a continuing com- 
mercial development of the Montivilliers-Harfleur region during the Angevin 
period. In 1180, for example, Henry И assigned £260 from Harfleur t2 the 
Countess Ida of Boulogne.* The existence of a small but active Jewish com- 
munity is attested by tallage payments іп 1195 and royal charters of 1208-4 
acquitting debtors of obligations to Jewish creditors: these documents make 
specific reference to Abraham and Affaite of Montivilliers.*® 

А payment noted in the rolls for 1198 of £14 85 disbursed for conveyance of 
the king's wine from Harfleur to Les Andelys— some distance upstream from 
Rouen— is also of interest.** This is a considerable sum, which suggests the ship- 
ment was large. The presumption is that the wine arrived by sea, most likely 
from somewhere on the Atlantic coast of France, but the fact that it was unloaded 
at Harfleur, rather than its ultimate destination, is arresting. The reason may be 
inferred from a charter of Henry II, dated 1150-1, confirming various ancient 
privileges of the merchant gild of Rouen, including a monopoly on the river 
transport of wine passing through Rouen in either direction. While the origin of 
these rights is obscure, the exemption in the same charter of Rouen merchants 
from all duties in London save on wine and blubber-fish is apparently related to 
a famous passage in the laws of AEthelred.** Thus we deduce from this evidence 
that by the end of the twelfth century, and possibly as early as 1000 or there- 
abouts, the port of Harfleur was used to unload and store wine for later tran- 
shipment by merchants from Rouen. 

We end on an intriguing if conjectural note. In a fascinating recent study, 
Musset has amassed impressive documentation for the commercial fishing of 
whales and other cetaceans along the coast of Normandy during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in which, through ducal largess, a number of great Norman 


*! Mollat, Sel dans l'histoire, p. 18. One may wonder to what degree this hypothesis rests on 
Lemarignier's misinterpretation of ‘licentia de nam’ in FC as ‘licentia de navi’. 

* Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm., i. go. 

4 Ibid., i. 134-5; and A. L. Léchaudé d'Anisy, Grands rôles des échiquiers de Normandie (2 vols., Paris, 
1845—59), i. 41, 110, 117. In a plan of the abbey made during the French Revolution, the ‘Rue aux 
Juifs' is immediately to the north of the abbey church and just outside the monastic enclosure. Both 
from the name and the location it seems safe to infer that the nucleus of a Jewish community existed 
at Montivilliers from a very early date. See plan between pp. 44 and 45 of E. Dumont, L'abbaye de 
Montivilliers (Le Havre, 1876). H. С. Richardson has observed that the Jewish population of Upper 
Normandy seems to have been somewhat more dense and gives the appearance late in the 12th 
century of being decidedly well established, ‘The Norman Jewry’, in The English Jewry under Angevin 
Kings (1960), p. 201. On the primacy of commerce and moneylending as Jewish occupations in the 
11th and 12th centuries in the region north of the Loire, see В, Chazan, Medieval Jewry in Northern 
France (Baltimore, 1978), pp. 15-16 et passim. 

** Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm., ii. 496. The wine was doubtless destined for the recently constructed 
Cháteau Gaillard. 

4 Figures for the shipping costs of wine at this date are elusive. M. К. James, Studies т the Medieval 
Wine Trade, ed. E. M. Veale (Oxford, 1971) is able first to document charges in the Anglo-Gascon 
wine trade only at the end of the 18th century; see esp. p. 151, Appendix 18: 'Overseas freight charges 
for wine’, where she notes that in 1289-90 the cost of shipping wine from Oléron to England was 
between 85 and 9; per ton. . 

*5 For the charter of Henry II, see Actes de Henri П, i. 20; the passage in question reads: ‘Itern 
homines Rothomagi qui де ghilda sunt mercatorum sint quieti de omni consuetudine apud London- — 
ium, nisi de vino et de crasso pisce". Cf. Gesetze, i. 232, for the laws of AEthelred: ‘Homines de, 7 
Rotomago, qui ueniebant cum uino uel craspisce, dabant rectitudinem sex sol. de magna naui е ХХ. M 
frustum de ipso craspisce'. PLA yc 4 
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abbeys participated. Among these were Fécamp and Jumiéges, with which 
Montivilliers had close historical and monastic connections. The whales are 
known to have been beached in four estuaries, including the Seine. In the latter 
instance, however, the only evidence concerns the rights of Jumiéges to ceta- 
ceans at Quillebeuf. Clearly the pays de Caux generally lacks the great sand 
beaches necessary for landing these enormous mammals, and indeed, possibly 
the only suitable site for which no documentation exists is the harbour of 
Harfleur. Finally, as mentioned above, from as early as 1000 merchants from 
Rouen exported wine and blubber-fish to London, while the evidence previously 
discussed seems to link the trade in wine with the port of Harfleur. Is it not poss- 
ible then that the abbey of Montivilliers had some part in this whaling, the high 
point of which coincides almost precisely with the date of the charter of 1035? 
Musset’s evidence for Bayeux rests on a chance discovery, early in the nineteenth 
century, of whale vertebrae used for rubble in half-timbered construction of 
medieval houses. Perhaps in the future a similar discovery will be made in 
Harfleur; meanwhile the circumstantial evidence is tantalizing. 


EDWIN HALL 
James Ross SWEENEY 


*' L. Musset, ‘Quelques notes sur les baleiniers normands du X* au XIII* siècle’, Revue d'histoire 
économique et sociale, xlii (1964), 147-61. 


Verona and the Venetian State in the 
Fifteenth Century 


IN THE first half of the fifteenth century, Italy came to be dominated by five 
principal powers: the duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, the Papal States 
and the republics of Florence and Venice. Venetian territorial expansion on the 
Italian mainland was so rapid and extensive as to alarm contemporaries,! but 
although opportunism was certainly present, the increase in the Republic's 
dominium on the terraferma was only the extension of traditional policies aimed at 
strengthening the security of Venice, maintaining her trade routes and protect- 
ing her position as an entrepót port. But, if the extent and motives of the 
enlargement of the Republic's dominium on the terraferma are relatively clear, less 
certain is the nature of the state that was created. This article is an attempt to 
throw some light on the question by examining the character of the Venetian 
lordship over Verona, a city acquired in 1405 and constituting one of the Repub- 
lic’s more important terraferma possessions. 

The doge was the titular head of the Venetian Republic, but his title on the 
seal, coins and documents of the commune does not include any reference to 
Verona or to any of the other territories subject to fifteenth-century Venice.? The 
formula ‘Dux Venetiarum et cetera’ has been traced by Lazzarini to the need 
recognized by the chancery in the fourteenth century to avoid causing diplo- 
matic offence over disputed territory;? but while it shows that a similar caution 
prevailed even when Venetian territory was greatly extended, it does not reveal 
by what right the Republic claimed to rule Verona. The statutes of Verona in the 
fourteenth century described the title by which the della Scala ruled the 
commune,‘ but the first edition published under Venetian rule in 1451 was silent 
on the subject. 

Traditionally, Verona was an imperial city. In common with other signori, 
some members of the della Scala dynasty had obtained recognition as imperial 
vicars. In October 1387, Antonio della Scala acknowledged the suzerainty of 
King Wenceslas in an unsuccessful attempt to outwit Giangaleazzo Visconti.’ In 
1895, Giangaleazzo purchased the title of duke to legitimize his rule over Verona 

! P. Villari, The Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli (1892), p. 5; N. Rubinstein, ‘Italian reactions to 
the terraferma expansion in the 15th century’, Renaissance Venice, ed. J. В. Hale (1978), pp. 197-217. 1 
would like to thank my colleague Dr. Ralph Griffiths for his advice on an earlier draft of this article. 

7B. Cecchetti, Bolle dei Dogi di Venezia (Venice, 1888); С. Bascapè, ‘Sigilli della Repubblica di 
Venezia’, Studi in Onore di Amintore Fanfani (6 vols., Milan, 1962), i. 98—103. 

* V. Lazzarini, ‘I titoli dei Dogi di Venezia’, Scritti di Paleografia e Diplomatica, ed. P. Sambin (Padua, 
1969), pp. 217-36. 

* Statutorum Veronae Librae, Biblioteca Comunale di Verona (hereafter B.C. Ver.), MS. 3086 fos. 

—85v. 

м, Even the seal of Verona, although the opportunity arose in 1442 to have it redesigned, did not 
acknowledge Venetian rule, Archivio di Stato di Verona (A.S. Ver.), Antico Archivio del Comune 
(A.A.C.), reg. 58 fo. 148; С. da Re, Documenti sull" Antico Sigillo di Verona (Verona, 1896). 

* F. Ercole, 'Comuni e signori nel Veneto', Nuovo Archivio Veneto (N.A.V.), new ser., xix (1910), 284— 
99; С. Sandri, ‘I vicariati imperiali di Enrico VII di Lussemburgo’, Scritti, ed. G. Sancassani (Verona, 
1969), pp. 155-94- 

7 E. de Marco, ‘Crepusculo degli Scaligeri’, Archivio Veneto, 5th ser., xxiv (1989), 21: D. M. Bueno 
de Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, 1351—1402 (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 75-6. 
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and other territories.* It seems probable that Francesco Novello Carrara claimed 
an imperial title when he seized the signoria of the city in 1404.? 

This tradition of imperial suzerainty gave Sigismund, who was elected king of 
the Romans on 20 September 1410, a weapon to use against the Venetians in 
their dispute over Dalmatia. His interests coincided with those of the della 
Scala family, who claimed a hereditary right to tbe lordship of Verona. Brunoro 
della Scala found protection at the imperial court;!! he became the most active of 
his family in trying to re-establish its signoria, and appears to have won the 
friendship as well as the political attention of Sigismund. On 22 January 1418, 
Sigismund made him imperial vicar of Verona and Vicenza.!? In January 1413, 
Brunoro accompanied the imperial army in its invasion of Venetian territory and 
tried without success to turn the city against the Republic.!* However, after 1413, 
although Venice remained nervously alive to the della Scala threat and although 
Brunoro continued to be honoured at the imperial court,'* there do not appear 
to have been further serious attempts to install him as imperial vicar.'* Old age 
and the realities of Venetian power perhaps persuaded Brunoro to resign him- 
self to exile. Eventually the Republic was prepared to be conciliatory. On 4 
November 1488, following the establishment of a truce with Sigismund, the 
council of ten removed the price put on Brunoro’s head on ig June 1409.18 On 
23 May 1437, as а diplomatic courtesy and to establish a final settlement with the 
emperor, the senate commissioned Marco Dandolo to negotiate imperial recog- 
nition for the Republic’s acquisitions on the terraferma.'’ However, ‘for the titles 
to Vicenza and Verona’, Dandolo was instructed to negotiate directly with 
Brunoro, presumably in recognition of his hereditary claim and his special 
relationship with the emperor. The ambassador was ordered to offer him an 
annual pension of 1,000 ducats; but if he asked for 2,000 ducats for himself and 
his heirs, which may have a reference to earlier demands, Dandolo was to settle 
with Sigismund alone for the imperial title to the other cities held by Venice.!* 
Brunoro’s demands must aded have been high because the imperial investi- 


* Bueno de Mesquita, p. 78. 

* С. B. Verci, Storia della Marca Trivigiana e Veronese (20 vols., Venice, 1786-91), xviii, Documenti, p. 
63. 
10 С. Cogo, 'Brunoro della Scala e l'invasione degli Ungari’, N.A.V., v (1898), 299. 

n For della Scala relations with Sigismund, Verci, vii. 191-37. For the genealogy of the later della 
Scala, E. Rossini and С. Sancassani, Verona e il suo Territorio, iii, part 1: Verona Scaligera (Verona, 1975), 
Рр. 756-9. 

1t Verci, vii. 192—3; Е. Piva, Venezia, Scaligeri e Carraresi: Storia di una Persecuzione Politica del Secolo XV 
(Rovigo, 1899), p. 41. 

12 Piva, p. 61. I hope to discuss the political history of Verona in these years more fully elsewhere. 

№ Verci, vii. 121—5; Cogo, pp. 11-12. Diplomatic correspondence between Filippo Maria Visconti 
and Brunoro reveals the influence the della Scala was thought to have with Sigismund, at least in 
Italian affairs, Documenti Diplomatici Tratti dagh Archivi Milanesi, ed. L. Osio (s vols. in 6, Milan, 1864— 
77), ii. 146—7, 175, 283—4, 240-2, 273, 307-9. 

15 However, іп a letter of 7 July 1426, Filippo Maria Visconti urged Sigismund to give Brunoro 
enough military support to pass through Trento 'ad subversionem Status dictorum Venetorum in 
Vincentia et Verona’. claiming that Brunoro had 'grandem sequelam et maximum creditum’ in these 
parts. On 2g July 1426, Filippo Maria addressed the della Scala as imperial vicar of the two cities, 
ibid., ii. 933-4, 241-2, 378. Brunoro accompanied Sigismund to his coronation in Rome on 31 May 
1483; on 6 June, he was confirmed in his vicariate, C. Cipolla, 'La Storia Scaligera negli archivi di 
Siena’, Archivio Storico Italiano, 5th ser., xxxv (1905), 62-8. 

18 Archivio di Stato di Venezia (A.S. Ven.), Consiglio dei Dieci (Dieci), ‘Misti’, reg. 11 fo. 88v. 

V A.S. Ven., Senato, ‘Secreta’, reg. 14 fos. 85v—86v. 

! Pensions had been assigned by the Republic to other members of the della Scala family, nor- 
mally in virtue of large investments made in Venice by Cangrande II, Brunoro's grandfather, С. 
Wi "Fregnano della Scala, bastardo di Cangrande І”, Atti dell’Accademia di Udine, and ser., іН 

1896), 3—9. 
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ture secured by Dandolo at Prague on зо July 1437 included neither Vicenza nor 
Уегопа.!? Evidently Brunoro still put great store by his hereditary claim and by 
the favour shown him by the emperor; and it was only on 9 December 1437, on 
the arrival of news of his death, that Venice commissioned a second ambassador 
to complete its title to the terraferma acquisitions.? However, the death of 
Sigismund on 10 December 1437 makes it very unlikely that these negotiations 
were ever initiated. Imperial suzerainty over Verona, like the Venetian obliga- 
tion to present pupa du cloth valued at 1,000 ducats in token homage for its 
other cities, appears to have remained a dead letter until the issue was revived by 
Maximilian in the War of the League of Cambrai.?! 

Right of conquest provided a more realistic basis for the Venetian dominium 
over Verona, and the role of conqueror was more consistent with Venice's vision 
of herself as an independent, sovereign ‘third power’ between empire and 
papacy.** That the Republic justified her claim at least in part by right of con- 
quest may be seen from the negotiations with Filippo Maria Visconti who 
asserted a hereditary right to Verona. On 20 October 1407, the senate noted that 
he styled himself ‘dominus Veronae’. The senate agreed that it could not tacitly 
accept this claim and, while stressing good relations with the Visconti, insisted 
that the title be dropped.?* Venice based her right to the city on ‘force of arms, 
involving great expense and effort; and on a just, lawful and legitimate war’, 
presumably a reference to the Republic’s claim that its acquisition of Verona had 


1? $. Romanin, Storia Documentata di Venezia (10 vols., Venice, 1919—91), v. 484-98. 

?? Antonio Corato, ‘Cronaca Venetorum’, British Library, Additional MS. 27490 fo. 207v; A.S. 
Ven., Senato, ‘Sindicati’, reg. 2 fo. 48. The question of imperial authority over the Venetian terra- 

ferma puts the knighthoods and other titles granted by Sigismund to Venetian subjects in a signifi- 
cant light. In Sept. 1433, on his return from his Roman coronation, he knighted some Veronese at 
Mantua, and then went on to make Alvise dal Verme a count and to knight Alvise Spolverini at 
Peschiera, at that time again just outside Venetian territory, P. Zagata, Cronica della Città di Verona 
Ampliata e Suppleta da Giovanni Battista Biancolini (2 pts. in 3 vols., Verona, 1745-9), t. ii. 59; L. 
Moscardo, Historia di Verona (Verona, 1668), p. 279. This provocative assertion of imperial rights is 
similar to that achieved by Sigismund in 1416 when invited to attend a session of the French parle- 
ment, he sat on the royal throne and ennobled one of the litigants, A. Bossuat, "The maxim “The king 
is emperor in his kingdom”: its use in the 15th century before the parlement of Paris’, The Recovery of 
France in the 15th Century, ed. P. S. Lewis (1971), p. 158. 

9 Venice had failed to get imperial recognition from Charles IV for her terraferma possessions, С. 
Fasoli, ‘Lineamenti di politica e di legislazione feudale Veneziana in terraferma', Rivista di Storia del 
Diritto Italiano, xxv (1952), 67. The chronicle ascribed to Corato is wrong in stating that Sigismund 
conceded all the terraferma, including Verona, ‘in feudo zentil e nobele', ‘Cronaca Venetorum’, fo. 
207v. In the lengthy discussion and defence of Venetian sovereignty presented to Doge Andrea Gritti 
(1523-38) and the council of ten by the Greek jurist, Thomas Diplovatatius, Verona is included 
erroneously among the cities covered by the imperial privilege given to Marco Dandolo, ‘De Venetae 
Urbis Libertate’, Biblioteca Nazionale della Marciana (B.N.M.), Cod. Lat. 14, 74 (4056) fo. 297 and 
fo, go4r-v. I would like to thank Professor М. Rubinstein for this reference. For an interesting conse- 
quence of Maximilian’s claim, A. Bonardi, ‘Venezia città libera dell'Impero nell'immaginazione di 
Massimiliano I d'Asburgo', Atti e Memorie della В. Accademia di Padova, xxxi (1915), 127-47. Imperial 
claims to suzerainty over the terraferma were made by Charles V. In his treaty with Venice on 29 July 
1528, the Republic agreed to purchase imperial recognition for 200,000 ducats, F. Gilbert, ‘Venetian 
diplomacy before Pavia', The Diversity of History, ed. H. G. Koenigsberger and J. H. Elliott (1970), pp. 
79-116. 

22 W. Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1968), pp. 54— 
6. Venice had refused to swear homage to Henry VII. Nicholas of Butrinto described the Venetians as 
the ‘fifth element’, recognizing ‘neither God, Church, emperor, sea nor land’, E. Armstrong, Italian 
Studies, ed. C. M. Ady (1984), p. 47. Right of conquest was cited by Diplovatatius as part of the justifi- 
cation for Venetian rule on the terraferma, ‘De Venetae Urbis Libertate’, fos. 297, sggr-v and go4r—v. 
Venetian claims to sovereign independence did not deter Sigismund from calling them 'rebelles 
nostri Veneti’ in a letter of 1426 sent to the bishop of Trent, Archivio di Stato di Trento, Archivio 
Vescovile, capsa 67, no. 3. 

% A.S. Ven., Senato, ‘Secreta’, reg. $ fo. 79v. 
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been provoked by the Carrara.?* On go October, Pietro Filargo apologized for 
the error.” Later, however, оп 10 March 1414, Venice and Filippo Maria allied 
against Sigismund, and as one of the terms of the alliance, the Visconti agreed to 
give no assistance to the della Scala and to renounce all claims to Verona, 
' Vicenza and other cities held by the Republic.?? This shows that the protest of зо 
October 1407 had not elicited from Filippo Maria a surrender of his claim, and 
on 27 March 1414 the Visconti was still styled as lord of Verona.?' The title was 
renounced finally only on 11 April 1414, and thereafter, despite the long wars 
with Venice, the Visconti claims to Verona do not appear to have been renewed, 
probably in deference to Brunoro della Scala. These negotiations also show that 
Venice had not, as some chroniclers claim, purchased the dominium of Verona 
from Caterina Visconti in 1404.78 
It was not only by right of conquest that Venice claimed the lordship of 
Verona. Like the signori before her, the Republic found it expedient to justify her 
rule, at least in part, by alleging the consent of the Veronese. In the protest to 
Filippo Maria of 20 October 1407, the senate had also claimed that the Republic 
had taken Verona ‘with the consent and good will of the whole populace . . . as is 
clear from public instruments, and as everyone is well aware'. Although there 
was some basis for the claim, it may be doubted how far the Veronese had had 
any real freedom of action. While Venice did not take the city by assault, the 
threat of force had certainly existed. Troops were quickly stationed in Verona, 
although by 13 December 1405 the senate decided to reduce the garrison to 
under goo men in view of ше new-found loyalty of its subjects.?? Although the 
formal surrender did not take place in Venice until 12 July, already on 23 June 
Gabriele Emo had entered Verona and, seated on the capitello in the Piazza Erbe, 
had received, in the traditional manner of the signori, the symbols of communal 
authority: the keys, the seal and the bacchetta (or staff of о се). On 24 June, the 
Veronese councils could already refer to the Venetian ‘acquisition’ of the 
dominium of the city, and that date became the official anniversary of the sur- 
render.*! The discussions which had preceded it can probably be regarded as 
genuine negotiations, but by 12 July the eleven capitula which were their out- 
come and further capitula worked out later by the Veronese, had ceased to be 
terms or conditions of surrender and had become petitions.? As early as 24 
June, the communal councils referred to them as ‘gratiae’,** and the embassy to 
Venice was not instructed to insist on their complete acceptance. When the cere- 


“J. E. Law, ‘The commune of Verona under Venetian rule from 1405 to 1455' (unpublished 
Oxford University D. Phil. thesis, 1974), pp. 24-33. 

185 I Libri Commemoriali della Repubblica di Venezia Registi, ed. В. Predelli (Monumenti Storici della R. 
Deputazione Veneta di Storia Patria), 1st ser., vii (Venice, 1883), 827. 

16 Libri Commemoriali, vii. 370; Documenti Diplomatia, ii. 1, 4-6 and 39. 

17 Libri Commemoriali, vii. 372. 

23 1. Raulich, ‘Per un errore di cronisti—l'acquisto di Vicenza pei Veneziani’, N.A.V., v (1898), 388- 
95: 
On 34 June 1405, Giacomo dal Verme led the Venetian army into Verona, A.S. Ven., Senato, 
‘Secreta’, reg. ғ fo. 178v; L. Messedaglia, Та dedizione di Verona a Venezia’, Atti dell'Istituto Veneto, 
xcv (1935-6), 86. 

** Messedaglia, ‘La dedizione’, рр. 85-6. For the capitello or the tribuno, T. Lenotti, Piazza Erbe 
(Verona, 1954), рр. 66-70. For the symbols of communal authority, Antonio Morosini, 'Cronaca', in 
B.N.M., Cod. It. 7, 3048 (8331) fos. 430—1; С. Biadego, ‘Dante e l'umanesimo Veronese’, N.A.V., new 
ser., x (1905), 420, 424. On 12 July, the embassy presented the banners of the commune and the 
people in Venice. 

3! Biadego, р. 412. For the anniversary celebrations, see below, р. 14. 

32 L, Messedaglia, ‘Una bolla d'oro del Doge Michele Steno’, Atti dell'Istituto Veneto, Ixxxviii (1928— 
9), 683-93. 

83 Biadego, p. 412. 
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mony of submission was completed on 12 July, the senate had not finally con- 
sidered the two sets of petitions. Its reply was dated 16 July, and not only did it 
refuse to accept all the points in the second group of capitula, but it even modi- 
fied one of the clauses which had been accepted by its representatives before they 
entered Verona on 23 June.** Venice treated these capitula as Giangaleazzo had 
treated those presented to him by the Veronese оп 19 October 1387, namely as 
petitions presented by subjects and not as conditions for the acceptance of her 
signoria. The unconditional nature of Venetian lordship can be seen again in a 
decision of the council of ten of 37 June 144438 which stressed the need to 
observe the concessions granted to the subject cities on their surrender, but which 
allowed these concessions to be modified if such legislation found sufficient 
support in the collegio and had the support of two-thirds of the senate. On 27 
February 1451, the Ten ruled that the privileges referred to on 27 June 1444 were 
only those granted on the submission of the terraferma communes, and that the 
subject cities could not interpret later concessions as having the same authority.’ 

Because the Republic was an undying corporation, the Veronese surrender 
was all the more final. As can be seen from the grant of 'arbitrium et potestas' to 
Cansignorio and Paula Alboino on 17 December 1359,*5 the della Scala had tried 
to establish a hereditary principle, and they probably succeeded in having them- 
selves regarded by the Veronese as their 'natural rulers'. But the strength and 
continuity of the dynasty were seriously impaired by its factiousness as well as by 
the life-span of its members. Even in 1875 when Cansignorio had attempted to 
ensure the succession of his two sons, the principle of popular acclamation was 
recognized and it, rather than hereditary right, was ря to determine the 
legitimacy of the lordship of Bartolomeo and Antonio della Scala.*? In January 
1421, in the course of an investigation into the rights of the Venetian camera fiscale 
in Verona, one of the witnesses was asked about his knowledge of the admini- 
stration of the last two della Scala, and ‘he replied that he knew because he was 
present and saw these brothers, lords Bartolomeo and Antonio della Scala, 
acclaimed and created rulers of the city; and afterwards he saw them rule the city 
among its citizens for many years'.*? Moreover, the degree to which the della 
Scala were able to establish themselves as hereditary rulers might weaken rather 
than strengthen their signoria. In April 1379, to induce Regina della Scala, the 
wife of Bernabo Visconti, to renounce her claim on the succession, Bartolomeo 
and Antonio, who were both illegitimate, promised to pay 70,000 ducats and 
12,000 ducats a year until the sum of 400,000 ducats had been reached.*! 


M A S. Ven., Senato, ‘Secreta’, reg. 2 fos. 126-8. The senate records show that the Veronese pre- 
sented 13 additional capitula, including the 5 generally recorded and included in the ducali. The two 
ducali of 16 July 1405 containing the capitula can be found in A.S. Ven., Pacta, reg. 7 fos. g-4v and 
A.S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 52 fos. 1v—7v. They are printed in all Venetian editions of the statutes of 
Verona, and by O. Perini, 'Condizioni di Verona all'avvenimento del dominio Veneto', Archivio 
Storico Veronese, xiii (1882), 57—66; but see Messedaglia, ‘La dedizione’, рр. 92-8. 

*5 С. B. Giuliari, Documenti dell'Antico Dialetto Veronese nel secolo xiv (Verona, 1878), p. 28. The ‘juri- 
dical personality of the commune was more heavily compromised, certainly in 1405, than Ercole 
allows, ‘Comuni’, pp. 304, 316. 

% A.S. Ven., Dieci, ‘Misti’, reg. 12 fo. 155. It was passed by a narrow majority. 

87 Ibid., reg. 14 fo. 33У. 

88 Statutorum Veronae Libri, B.C. Ver., MS. 3086, fos. 84—85v; Ercole, pp. 272-3. The advantages 
which Venice, as an undying republic, had over the signorial regirnes were noticed by contem- 
poraries, A. Tenenti, 'The sense of space and time in the Venetian world of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies’, Renaissance Venice, p. 38. 

А. Allen, A History of Verona, ed. E. Armstrong (1910), рр. 304—6; M. Carrara, Gli Scaligeri (Varese, 
1966), p. 208. 

s c. Biancolini, Notizie Storiche delle Chiese di Verona (8 vols., Verona, 1749—71), ii. 428. 

*! С. dalla Corte, Dell'istorie della città di Verona (grd edn., g vols., Venice, 1744), ii. 279-83. 
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But there were no comparable threats to the continuity of Venetian rule. 
Neither the rebellion of 2 May 1412 nor the capture of Verona by Gonzaga and 
Visconti troops for three days in 1489 represented a rejection of Venetian rule by 
the commune.** Embassies were sent to Venice, not to surrender the city as on 
12 July 1405, but only to reaffirm Veronese loyalty.** Verona dispatched ambas- 
sadors to congratulate a doge on his election; annually a joust was held in the 
Piazza Erbe on 24 June, the day of San Giovanni, and the guilds gave candles to 
the churches of San Marco and San Giovanni in Valle to commemorate tbe sur- 
render.** Election and popular acclamation which had kept alive the idea that 
the authority of the commune sprang from the Veronese themselves had dis- 
appeared. 


However wide Venetian authority was in theory, the spontaneous surrender of 
the terraferma cities was preserved as a potent aspect of the Venetian myth.* The 
ceremony in the Piazza San Marco on 1$ July 1405 was not devised to humiliate 
the Veronese, whose ambassadors were dressed in white to demonstrate 'the 
purity of heart and sincerity, both of themselves and of all Veronese’. On з 
August 1405, the standard of San Marco given to the Veronese embassy on 12 
July was taken in a triumphant procession to the Piazza Erbe on the carrozza of 
the commune.*' Although the capitula had been neither accepted unreservedly 
nor extended, they did acquire a considerable political significance. For the 
Veronese they became a defence of their liberties, and for the Venetians they 
became a guideline as to how far their officials or policies could go before they 
encountered serious opposition. On 19 February 1407, the senate responded to a 
growing number of complaints from the terraferma that its representatives were 
not observing the capitula.*® All rettori were instructed—and the order was to be 
included in all future commissions— that these *promises, pacts or concessions' 
were to be observed, and should they be ordered to act against them they were to 
'report back to inform us in what respects the order is contrary to the terms of 
the pacts'. On 27 June 1444, the Ten insisted on the need to respect the liberties 
of the subject cities.*? It would be an exaggeration to say that the observance of. 
the pacts was a constant preoccupation of Venetian policy-makers, but the fact 
that the Ten, on 27 February 1451, distinguished between the original and the 


*! Law, 'Verona under Venetian rule', pp. 313-67. A comparison can be made with the situation in 
Belluno in 1411. The Venetian podestd panicked at the approach of Sigismund's Hungarian troops, 
surrendered the bacchetta and the keys of the city back to the Bellunesi, and fled. Belluno then sub- 
mitted to Sigismund, to be reconquered by Venice in 1420, Verci, xix, bk. 24, pp. 56-7. 

4 On $ May 1412, Paulo Filippo Fregastoro, Giacomo Fabbri and Clemente de Isola were elected, 
A.S. Ver., А.А.С., reg. 56 fo. 202v. On 26 Nov. 1489, Bartolomeo Pelegrini and Bartolomeo de San 
Sebastiano were sent to Venice, ibid., reg. 58 fo. 40. 

*! Dalla Corte, iii. 5. On 26 Apr. 1414, the Ten allowed Verona to hold a tournament in the Piazza 
San Marco with a prize of over 100 ducats in honour of Tommaso Mocenigo, A.S. Ven., Dieci, 
‘Misti’, reg. 9 fo. 118. For the allocation of the cost of candles among the guilds, A.S. Ver., A.A.C., 
reg. 54 fo. 16. For the payment of 'religious homage' by subject communes, W. M. Bowsky, 'Medi- 
eval citizenship’, Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History, iv (1967), 221; idem, The Finance of the Com- 
mune of Siena (Oxford, 1970), pp. 47-8; M. Becker, 'Some common features of Italian urban experi- 
ence’, Medievalia et Humanistica, ii (1970), 189. 

*5 Bouwsma, p. 70. 

48 Biadego, р. 424; B.N.M., Cod. It. 7, 2048 (8381) fo. 480; dalla Corte, ii. 365. 

47 Zagata, L ii. 51. 

+ А.5. Ven, Senato, ‘Secreta’, reg. 3 fo. 55v. The lawyer, Paulo di Castro, stressed the importance 
of observing the pacts between Florence and her subject cities, J. Kirschner, "Paulo*di Castro on 
"cives ex privilegio", Renaissance: Studies in Honor of Hans Baron, ed. А. Molho and J. A. Tedeschi 
(Dekalb, Illinois, 1971), p. 251. 

*9 A.S. Ven., Dieci, ‘Misti’, reg. 12 fo. 155. 
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later concessions underlines the importance of these initial privileges for rela- 
tions between Venice and her subject cities.°° The two groups of Veronese privi- 
leges j 16 July 1405 were sealed with gold bullae as an indication of their signifi- 
cance.’! 

Both documents appeared in the first edition of the statutes published under 
Venetian rule on 1 January 1451, and in all later editions.** They were repro- 
duced in their original form; they were not glossed or modified in the light of 
changed circumstances. For documents of such importance, they might appear 
to be remarkably lacking in prescience. Most of the clauses refer to immediate 
problems arising from the war between Venice and Francesco Novello Carrara 
which had preceded the Venetian acquisition of the city. The seventh clause of 
the first set of capitula appears, first, to be stating a fundamental principle, 
namely 'that all the statutes of the city of Verona and of the domus mercatorum 
should be observed to the letter', but as it continues, it is clear that what the 
Veronese had in mind was less the preservation of their statutes and more the 
particular issue of the disruption of rent payments caused by the war.5* The 
wording of the clauses was preserved even when the Venetian response was nega- 
tive or accepted the petition only in part. But the 'anachronistic' appearance of 
the two ducali of 1405, issued in response to the Veronese capitula, is of signifi- 
cance. Sealed with gold bullae, they remained as a reminder of the original nego- 
tiations at the outset of Venetian rule. They implied too a contractual or condi- 
tional quality to Venetian rule which technically ceased to exist after these nego- 
tiations were over. They represent the nearest approach to a definition of the 
relationship between the two communes, but the relationship they suggest is not 
a constitutional one, between elements within a unified state, but rather that of 
two separate authorities linked by treaty. 

The same point arises from the statutes of Verona. Although on 12 July 1405, 
Verona had surrendered to Venice, as she had surrendered to previous signori, 
the right to ‘draw up, or have drawn up, statutes, ordinances, reformationes and 
provisions, both general and particular, and to interpret, correct, change, add 
to, diminish or redraw these statutes with the complete freedom enjoyed in virtue 
of full authority',5* the observance of the communal statutes was a statutory 
obligation after 1405 as it had been before; *5 and until 1 January 1451, the edi- 
tion of 1393 continued to define the administration of the city and contado, and to 
provide for the administration of civil and criminal justice. It was only in 1445 
that Silvestro Landi, the chancellor, replaced in one of the collections of statutes 


5° Ibid., reg. 14 fo. 33v. Their importance is illustrated by Veronese attempts to extend «their 
application. In 1475, Gian Francesco Cipolla claimed that Verona 'ab eterno' had a statute allowing 
her to grant citizenship to contadini and that the statute was confirmed in the capitula. No such specific 
statute existed and the right was not mentioned in 1405, С. B. Giuliari, Documenti dell’Antico Dialetto 
Veronese del secolo xu (Verona, 1878), p. 8. 

81 Messedaglia, "Una bolla d'oro'. 

5! A.S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. бо fo. 26. 

83 “Et secundum formam dictorum statutorum contra inquilinos decimales laboratores et partiaros 
de fructibus et redditibus ac residuis temporum elapsorum civibus Veronae debitum ius reddatur et 
fiat non obstante aliqua promissione facta in preiudicium civium quibuscunque rusticis’. 

и Biadego, p. 420; Ercole, pp. 817—4. For previous renunciations, Statutorum Veronae Libri, 
B.C. Ver., MS. 3086 fos. 74—85v. 

55 Statutes of 1393 (B.C. Ver., MSS. 910, 2008), bk. 5, ch. 110; Statutes of 1451 (ibid., MSS. 963, 965, 
2009), bk. 5, ch. 167. (The former compilation was produced under the signoria of Giangaleazzo 
Visconti; the latter was produced under Venetian rule and was first printed in Vicenza in 1475. Unless 
a specific MS. is cited, the compilations are referred to as Statutes of 1398 and Statutes of 1451 respec- 
tively.) If the statutes proved deficient, consulta could be based on the Roman Law of the glossators 
and, should that prove inadequate, on the opinion of the dominus, Statutes of 1398, bk. 2, ch. 1; 
Statutes of 1451, bk. s, chs. 1, 137. 
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the name of Giangaleazzo Visconti with that of Doge Michele Steno in the short 

proemio to the first book.5* Reform of the statutes was contemplated. As early as 
14 December 1414, the Veronese petitioned that the rettori, assisted by a com- 
mittee elected by the Veronese councils of twelve and fifty, should bring out a 
new edition to suit the changed circumstances of Venetian rule. The Republic 
accepted the request provided that the finished edition was sent to Venice for 
approval.5' On 8 December 1427, the podestà reminded the Twelve and Fifty of 
the need to reform the statutes, and a committee was duly elected.5* But a new 
edition was not prepared until much later. Although the senate approved it in a 
ducale of 11 October 1450 and reserved the right to alter the statutes at will, the 
edition was predominantly a Veronese creation.” А committee of seven elected 
by the councils on 4 July 1446 to consider reforms was entirely composed of 
Veronese citizens.” It had to meet in the presence of the podestà, but its conclu- 
sions had to be approved by the councils. In his introduction to the edition, 
Landi paid fulsome compliments to the podestà in office, Zaccaria Trevisan, but 
the committee which had actually composed the statutes was entirely Veronese, 
with the exception of Antonio Terzi, a doctor of laws from Bergamo and a 
member of Trevisan’s household.9! On 21 October 1450, the councils objected 
to the clause in the ducale of 11 October in which the Republic reserved the right 
to alter the statutes.9? The councillors wanted the confirmation to be ‘complete 
and covered by the golden bull of the first privileges'. They chose to interpret the 
privileges of 1405 as if they had been granted without reservation, and they 
wanted a similar unconditional approval for the new edition. It is not clear 
whether the protest went beyond the Veronese councils; if it did, it was not 
accepted by Venice because the ducale of 11 October appears in the statutes of 
1451.68 But the protest does show that the Veronese saw the new edition as their 
own creation and intended it as an expression of their liberties. 

The statutes of 1451 are more carefully and systematically arranged than those 
of previous editions: a large number of obsolete clauses were dropped. But the 
arrangement of material into five books was traditional, and continuity rather 
than change is a principal characteristic. Certainly, the edition of 1451 is nota 
compilation of Venetian legislation. Some legislation proposed by the rettori and 
approved by the councils is included, as in the case of a number of chapters pro- 
posed by the podestà in 1429 and 1448.9* A few chapters recognize the existence of 
Venetian legislation, the text of which does not appear. For example, chapter 
ninety-one of the third book is headed ‘Оп not exporting hides without 
licences’. It refers to a ducale of 10 July 1487 which overruled Veronese statute by 
allowing Venetian leather-workers to buy raw material in Verona for export to 
Venice. The new chapter accepted the existence of the ducale and concerned 
itself with establishing the conditions of leather export in order to prevent fraud. 


*5 В.С. Ver., MS. 2008 fo. 8, a further ‘anachronistic’ feature recalling the surrender of 1405 when 
Steno was doge. 

57 A.S. Ven., Senato, ‘Misti’, reg. 50 fo. 182r-v. 

58 ALS. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 57 fo. 102. 

89 Ibid., reg. 11 fo. 131; reg. бо fo. 25. A similar procedure was followed with the statutes of Vero- 
nese corporations. The college of notaries presented its statutes to the Signoria for confirmation, ibid., 
reg. 58 fo. 18. 

60 Ibid., reg. 59 fo. 133v. 

*! Landi calls him the ‘assessor’ of the podestà. Trevisan was podestà from 24 Aug. 1449, ibid., reg. 
165 fo. gv. 

62 Ibid., reg. бо fos. 25v—26. 

® Statuta et Leges Comunis Veronae, B.C. Ver., MS. 965 fo. 277; В. Laschi, ‘Pene e carceri della 
storia di Verona’, Atti dell'Istituto Veneto, lxiv, part з (1904), 52. 

5! Statutes of 1451, bk. 1, chs. 170-9. 

55 A.S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 10 fo. 219v. 
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Other Venetian legislation in the area of commerce and industry does not 
appear. There is no mention of the privilege which allowed the export of Vero- 
nese grain to Venice under licence, or of the provision which allowed merchants 
to transport foodstuffs to Venetian armies without paying duty.“ A ducale of 22 
December 1424, which attempted to encourage the Venetian silk industry by 
forbidding the purchase of, or trade in, non-Venetian luxury cloth on the terra- 
ferma, is not included either.’ This does not mean that all Venetian legislation, 
except that included in the statutes, remained a dead letter, any more than it 
means that all statutes were consistently observed. But it does show that Vene- 
tian legislation which was not accepted by the councils of Verona was not 
regarded as statute, and that the legislation of the higher authority did not auto- 
matically become the statute of the subject city. Although it is not clear what the 
process of selection was which incorporated the ducale of 1o July 1487 while 
ignoring most other Venetian legislation, that there was process of selection and 
that its end product, the edition of 1451, was predominantly a Veronese crea- 
tion helps to emphasize an important aspect of the relationship between Venice 
and Verona. The Veronese commune was subject to Venetian rule, but it con- 
tinued to survive as a separate, if not an independent, authority. 

This relationship can be further illustrated by the Venetian magistracy of the 
auditori nuovi. These officials were created by the maggior consiglio on 12 October 
1410 to cope with an increasing number of appeals from the terraferma.® The 
records of the three auditori do not unfortunately survive for the period, although 
occasional letters to the rettori have been preserved.?? It may appear that the 
development of an appellate jurisdiction was intended to limit the jurisdiction of 
the subject commune by reducing the competence of its courts and the authority 
of its statutes. On 19 July 1451, Veronese ambassadors, one of whom was the 
lawyer Bartolomeo Cipolla, wrote home in agitation with the news that a judg- 
ment passed in the podestd’s court and regarded by Veronese statute as final had 
been appealed against and overturned in Venice.!! They asked for instructions to 
defend the justice of the podestá s verdict and the integrity of Veronese courts and 
statutes.’? However, such a motive was neither stated on 12 October 1410 nor in 
any of the later legislation of the maggior consiglio. The office of the auditori 
appears to have been designed to satisfy the grievances of the terraferma. More- 
over, one of the principal conditions of the office to emerge was the duty 'to 
follow the laws and statutes of the [subject] cities’. However, in practice this 
requirement appears to have been often ignored. On 24 April 1444, the com- 
mune of Montorio appealed against a sentence of the podestà, who had ruled that 
a grant of Veronese citizenship to Pietro Lipello of Montorio in March 1448 did 


*! Ibid., Archivio Camera Fiscale, reg. 117 fo. 27v. 

87 [bid., A.A.C., тер. 10 fo. 219v. 

5! For an important instance of Venetian legislative interference which became incorporated in the 
statutes, ibid., reg. 11 fo. 189; Statutes of 1451, bk. 1, ch. 52; Statuta et Leges Comunis Veronae, B.C. 
Ver., MS. 965 fos. 66—7; Law, ‘Verona under Venetian rule’, p. 367. 

#9 A.S. Ven., Maggior Consiglio, ‘Leona’ fo. 198. The magistracy is well described in a Paduan 
document published by Rawdon Brown in his edition of the Itinerario di Marin Sanuto per la Terraferma 
Veneziana (Padua, 1842), рр. iv-vi. For the capitolare of the office B.N.M., Cod. Lat. 5, 67 (2518) and 
Biblioteca Capitolare di Verona, Cod. 199. Also, La Pratica dell'Officio degli Auditori Nuovi delle Sentenzie 
(Venice, 1557); B. Dudan, Sindicato d'Oltremare e di Terraferma (Rome, 1935) and idem, ‘Il processo 
d'intromissione', Rivista Italiana per le Scienze Giuridiche, xi (1986). 

10 A.S. Ver., A.A.C., гер. 9 fo. 40v; reg. 11 fos. 88v-8gv. 

п Thid., reg. 184. 
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‘common law’ of the Venetian state, ‘Lo stato Veneziano e il diritto comune’, Miscellanea in 
Onore di Roberto Cessi (3 vols., Rome, 1958), i. 207. 
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not prevent his sons from continuing the family business of fulling cloth in the 
contado commune." Pietro Morosini, one of the auditori, accepted the appeal; but 
on 20 July 1444 the Venetian avogari to whom the case had been referred ruled 
that the appeal was invalid because it had not been made promptly enough, and 
to accept it would be to go against the statutes of Verona. Montorio had to pay 
costs of thirty lire. 

That such infringements were quite common can be seen from the Venetian 
legislation. A ducale of 38 November 1449 emphasized an earlier decision of the 
maggior consiglio that cases which the statutes of Verona classed as inappellable 
should not be handled by the auditori.” On 21 December 1454, a ducale 
rehearsed legislation of the Ten of 24 January 1450 which made the same point, 
although it did reserve for the signoria the right to waive the requirement.” On 10 
July 1455, a further ducale emphasized this policy, citing earlier legislation of 
both the maggior consiglio and the Ten.” Another ducale issued on the same day 
transmitted a decision of the Ten taken on 9 July 1455, which covered the entire 
conduct of the auditori, and not simply inappellable cases.’* The council referred 
to the ‘уегу great murmuring' in the subject cities caused by the auditori accept- 
ing appeals which violated their local statutes and privileges. The auditori were 
threatened with prosecution and heavy fines of 200 ducats if they accepted such, 
and the decision of the Ten was incorporated in the commissions of future rettori. 

Although the office of the auditori was admired by writers on the Venetian con- 
stitution,” it may have been particularly prone to extend the limits of its juris- 
diction. The auditori had to make annual circuits of the terraferma to encourage 
appeals from subjects who could not afford to attend their office in Venice.*? The 
commission which preceded these circuits appears to have been different in 
detail on each occasion,?! but while on circuit the powers of the auditori were 
increased.*? In Venice they could hear only civil actions, but on the terraferma 
they could handle both civil and criminal cases.** Strictly speaking, they did not 
initiate actions themselves, but rather were expected to encourage appeals by 
giving good notice of their arrival and by making themselves accessible to all 
inhabitants of the cities on their route.5* From 17 August 1437, the senate 
granted them the use of the procedure of ‘inquisition’ whereby, through the 
sworn evidence of about twelve local representatives, they could investigate the 
conduct of past and present officials.** It needed the consent of only one of the 
auditori to further an appeal, although if all three concurred they could choose to 
uphold or quash a local sentence without referring the case to Venice.*5 An 


З A.S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 11 fos. 86v-87. 

75 Ibid. fo. 126. 

76 Ibid. fo. 177r-v. On 23 Feb. 1421, gratia was given to the rural communes of Quinto and 
Marzana allowing them to appeal to the auditori against a sentence of the podestà of Verona, despite 
the lapse of the proper time, A.S. Ver., Segretario alle Voci, reg. 13 fo. 85. 

77 ALS. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 11 fos. 176v-177. 

‘3 A.S. Ven., Dieci, ‘Misti’, reg. 15 fo. 62v; A.S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 11 fo. 176r-v; A.S. Ven., Senato, 
"Commissioni Formulari’, reg. 6 fo. 8. 

29 С. Contarini, De Magistratibus et Republica Venetorum (Basle, 1547), pp. 140-8. 
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8 V. Sandi, Principi di Storia Civile della Repubblica di Venezia (3 pts., Venice, 1775-6), u. i, bk. 6, pp. 
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attempt was made to prevent an uncritical acceptance of all appeals by the finan- 
cial sanction that only valid and successful appeals would earn the auditori a pro- 
portion of the costs,*’ and by their duty to observe local statute. As can be seen 
from the repetitive legislation on the subject, this last condition was not always 
observed; but it would probably be a mistake to see in the actions of the auditori a 
deliberate attempt to belittle the statutes of the subject communes. After all, they 
were in office for only sixteen months.** They were allowed to spend no more 
than six months on circuit, and only eight days in each of the major cities like 
Verona.’ In that time aed were expected to master local statute sufficiently to 
know when it was being disregarded. Marino Sanudo’s account of a circuit in 
1483 does not suggest that the auditori were very exacting. When they did over- 
step their competence, it was probably less through a wish to infringe the 
authority of the subject communes than a consequence of their ignorance of 
local conditions. 

Some appellants probably took advantage of the office and the ignorance of - 
the auditori in order to spin out their cases in the hope of a favourable settle- 
ment. On 13 June 1448, the Veronese councils of twelve and fifty discussed the 
case of Michele Fratta who had been sentenced by the podestà for embezzlement, 
but had appealed.” The councils decided to challenge the validity of the appeal. 
and the competence of the auditori 'because cases like this do not go to the audi- 
tori, and it has never been the practice for the accounting of communal revenue 
to become entangled with court proceedings and appeals'. On 21 June 1448, a 
ducale was issued in favour of Verona, instructing the auditori to drop the case and 
ordering Fratta to hand over the money he owed to the commune. Although the 
ducale stated that such cases were inappellable, Fratta persisted in his attempt to 
secure a favourable verdict until the commune was forced to accept a com- 
promise on 4 February 1449.?! The case shows that individual Veronese could 
exploit the possibility of appeal to the disadvantage of the commune, but it also 
shows that this was not the Republic's intention when creating the auditori. The 
ducale of 21 June 1448 was in accord with other legislation which recognized the 
authority of the statutes of Verona. However extensive the infringements, they 
did not alter the fundamental purpose of the auditori as a magistracy created to 
handle appeals from the terraferma, within the framework of the statutes of the 
subject communes. 


From this discussion of the relationship between the two communes, the 
Venetian title to rule Verona appears to have been significantly imprecise and 
flexible.?* Imperial recognition was eventually sought, but it was probably not 
secured. Right of conquest, which would have had the advantage of imposing 
relatively fewer limitations on Venetian authority, appears to have been cited 
officially only once in the period immediately following the conquest. Instead, 
the Republic, having allowed the Veronese to surrender on terms, cultivated the 
impression that her rule was based on popular consent. Despite the fact that the 
Republic was not obliged to regard the capitula as binding, and did not always 
regard them as so in practice, the ducali of 16 July 1405 suggested a contractual 


P Dudan, Sindicato, p. 13; idem, ‘Processo’, рр. 18—14. For the costs, A.S. Ven., Maggior Consiglio, 
‘Leona’ fo. 198; A.S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. g fo. 168r-v. 

*5 B.N.M., Cod. It 7, 363 (7873) fo. 59v. 

** A.S. Ven., Maggior Consiglio, ‘Leona’ fo. 198. 

*? A S. Ver., A.A.C., reg. 59 fo. 195r-v. 

9! Ibid. fo. 242r-v. 

3: Sandi says that Venice acquired the terraferma by ‘giusto diritto dell’ агті and by ‘diritto di 
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quality to Venetian rule. Nor, generally speaking, did the Republic seek to. 
impose its authority through Veronese statute in the earlier stages of its rule in 
Verona. When the auditori infringed the statutes of the subject city, this was prob- 
ably the result of opportunism on the Pai of individual Veronese—whose 
. appeals had contributed to the creation of the office in the first place—and the 
inexperience and inefficiency of the auditori themselves, rather than the conse- 
quence of the office’s declared purpose or policy. 

However much ‘a feeling for the integrity of the state, for its ultimate authority 
over all persons and groups’ was a characteristic of Venice itself,” the feeling did 
not embrace the terraferma, and cities like Verona were not encouraged to identify 
themselves with the Republic. The campanilismo, so strong in Italy that the unifi- 
cation of separate communes was extremely rare,™* was undoubtedly respon- 
sible for an element of indifference in the relationship between Venice and her 
subject cities, and this situation was probably intensified by the Venetians’ 
‘touchy and complacent sense of uniqueness.” Even contemporary language 
makes the point. The conglomerate nature of the Venetian state can be detected 
in the use of the expressions ‘stato di mar’ and ‘stato di terra' ?5 In respect of the 
terraferma cities it can be seen in a ducale of 7 September 1424 which referred to 
the process of tax-collection ‘pro nostro comuni in terris nostris Padue, 
Vincentie et Verone ac Tarvisii',?? and in a decision of the maggior consiglio on 15 
May 1485 which stressed the need for justice 'si nel corpo de la terra come nelle 
terre subdite'.9* Not even the battle of Agnadello and the War of the League of 
Cambrai which challenged the existence of the Venetian mainland state and 
which are supposed to have had far-reaching effects on Venetian consciousness 
encouraged Venetian political thinkers to see the terraferma as an integral part of 
Venice.?? 

Nevertheless it would be misleading and anachronistic to present Venetian 
rule on the terraferma in too negative a light. In the first place, Venetian poli 
towards the terraferma was not the product of indifference alone. The Republic's 
actions in June and July 1405, and such legislation as that of 1407, 1444 and 
1455, were the outcome of positive decisions, and must represent a conscious 
recognition of the political wisdom of proceeding with tact and respecting local 
autonomy. Secondly, however flexible and undecided was its case, the Republic 
did seek to demonstrate that she had a title to her mainland state, and this con- 
cern provides a more plausible reason for the adoption of the style ‘dominium’ 
or ‘signoria’ to replace that of “comune Venetiarum’ in 1423 than the ‘aristo- 
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cratization’ of Venetian society, or the formal abolition of the long-defunct 
arengo or popular assembly in 1421.19 Related to this, and to the fashion among 
some Venetians to see themselves as ‘new Romans’, is the description of Venice 
as an‘empire’ in some contemporary sources.'®! Lastly, relations between Venice 
and her terraferma were not static. Pressurized by the related concerns of defence, 
internal security and the need for revenue, and doubtless influenced by the grow- 
ing interest of individuals in the economic, ecclesiastical and administrative 
potential of the terraferma, Venetian policies became much more ambitious and 
involved. Even in the early fifteenth century, the process can be discerned from, 
inter alia, the appointment of savi to supervise mainland affairs, and the division 
of the senate ‘Misti’ records into the categories of ‘Terra’ and ‘Mar’ in 1440.10? 
The increasing ambition of Venetian policies can be seen more conspicuously in 
attempts to tap the resources of the terraferma in men and materials to buttress 
the maritime strength of the Republic.* But even such progress towards а 
greater Venetian involvement in the terraferma reveals attitudes which continued 
to include a respect for local autonomy and a flexibility of approach bordering 
on hesitance. 


In discussing the character of the European state in this period, some his- 
torians have been influenced by ideas of ‘progress’, ‘transition’ and ‘modernity’ 
often associated with the Renaissance.'!* Ferguson, in his essay ‘Toward the 
modern state’, sees in the Renaissance period ‘the emergence of states of a 
modern type’ and attributes to the expanding city-states of Italy the formation of 
‘territorial states of a quite unmedieval sort’.!°° The ‘unmedieval’ condition of 
Italy is seen by Ferguson in the ‘concept of the state as a single political entity’, 
contrasting with the earlier ‘feudal concept of the state’ where authority was con- 
fused by a ‘complex of personal гејайопѕ’.!% In general terms, such ideas owe 
much to Burckhardt, who coined the ‘too famous’ description of the Italian state 
during the Renaissance ‘as the outcome of reflection and calculation, the State as 
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a work of art'.!?? For Burckhardt, the broad characteristics which distinguished 
the more ‘modern’ state from its medieval predecessor appear to have included 
independence of action, self-consciousness, determination in the pursuit of ends, 
a centralization of authority and a growing mastery of resources and the 
techniques of government. Speaking of Venice in particular, Burckhardt stressed 
the Republic's ‘spirit of calculation'.!* 

If it can be legitimately doubted how new these characteristics were,’® they 
appear to have been in some measure present in the fifteenth-century Venetian 
state. Where Burckhardt’s influential concept of the ‘State as a work of art’ could 
be misleading is in its emphasis. This article has tried to suggest that the policies 
of the Republic on the terraferma were not as thoroughly infused with ‘reflection 
and calculation' as Burckhardt and his followers might lead one to expect. 
Ambiguities remained in the nature of the Republic's own dominium. Moreover, 
‘state-building’ was not always of the Republic's own choosing, but was often 
precipitated. by her subjects or external events. On 10 January 1442, when the 
rettort were instructed to point out to the councils of Verona that the ‘limbs’ had a 
duty to help the 'head',!? this rare excursion into political theory was prompted 
by the pressing need to collect arrears of taxation rather than by the abstract con- 
cept of a unified and centralized Venetian state. 


JOHN Easton Law 
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The Significance of the Royal Sign Manual in 
Early Tudor Legislative Procedure 


ONE OF THE most important developments in sixteenth-century England was 
the formulation of a standardized system of legislative procedure—a procedure 
which not only provided the mechanism necessary to enact an unprecedented 
volume of legislation into law, but which also gave England's parliament a pres- 
tige that few of her contemporary European counterparts could rival. Yet in the 
over-all development of this legislative sovereignty the lines of demarcation 
between royal prerogative and parliamentary jurisdiction often became blurred, 
and where the political system failed to accommodate constitutional balance, it 
spawned constitutional conflict. 

Certainly one of the most interesting aspects of legislative procedure in the 
Tudor period, as well as one of the most important in terms of examining the 
relationship between prerogative right and parliamentary procedure, is the pre- 
sence of the royal sign manual on certain original acts of parliament. The royal 
sign manual, or king's signature, was usually placed in the upper left-hand 
corner of engrossed bills, allegedly to signify the king's favour, and therefore, to 
facilitate a bill's passage through parliament.! Indeed, comment on the signifi- 
cance of the royal sign manual is far from wanting, and descriptions of its pro- 
cedural use date back to such early writers as William Lambarde, William 
Hakewill and others.? Perhaps the best single statement on its nature and appli- 
cation, however, comes from А. Е. Pollard, who noted: 


Bills of grace emanating from the crown, such as pardons and repeals of attainder, and 
bearing the royal sign manual, were, however, always drafted by the law-officers of the 
crown ‘assistant’ in the lords, introduced in the lords, without any filing, and received but 
one reading in either house. They were, unlike other bills, engrossed on parchment 
before introduction, and admitted of no amendment.* 


While there is more than enough evidence to suggest that this procedural device 
was truly operative during the mid and late Elizabethan periods, there is some 
question about its usage during the earlier period— particularly since there 
appear to be some irregularities in its application. In focusing our attention on 
the latter part of Henry VIII's reign (1556—47)—an important and highly transi- 
tional period in the development of modern legislative procedure and one for 
which there is substantial contemporary evidence*— it may be possible not only 
to ascertain the degree of applicability of this general thesis to the early Tudor 
period, but also to gain insight into the much larger issue of the Crown-parlia- 
ment relationship. 

! These bills are now among the original acts of parliament housed in the House of Lords Record 
Office at Westminster. 
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That the king's signature ‘Henry Rlex]' should appear on legislation during this 
particular period is in itself not a matter of particular concern since the practice 
seems to have been well established by the reign of Henry VII—who applied his 
signature ‘HR’ to the head not only of every act after 1497 (the date of the earliest 
known original act), but also to each of the subsequent membranes which made 
up the act—and was continued by each of the succeeding Tudors, who signed 
their names ‘Edward’, ‘Marie the Queen’ and ‘Elizabeth В’ respectively. Of 
major concern regarding the ае of the royal sign manual, however, are 
two very basic considerations: first, what were the circumstances which allowed 
for its appearance on only certain pieces of legislation and not others; and 
secondly, what significance, if any, did the appearance of the royal sign manual 
have on what might be termed ‘normal’ legislative procedure? Three further 
questions, however, also need concern us: (1) How many bills bore the royal sign 
manual, and what was the proportion of these bills to the total number of bills 
passed during the entire late Henrician period? (2) What kind of bills (by subject 
matter) were given the royal sign manual? and (s) Why did these particular bills 
require the king's signature? 

Of the $11 acts passed during the 1536—47 period slightly less than a quarter 
(seventy-four) bear the royal sign manual—a figure considerably less than that of 
Henry VII’s reign, but, nonetheless, a fairly high proportion. As to their kind, a 
close examination of the texts of these acts reveals a wide variety of topics, all of 
which can be placed into at least one of four major categories. The first, and 
largest, category of acts is that dealing with Crown lands. Included, for example, 
are exchanges of land between the king and another party (thirty-six acts); 
exchanges between two or more parties not directly involving the king but 
requesting his mediation (nine); assurances of land to the king by reversion ог 
other means (six); and assurances of land by the king to others (twenty-four).!? 
The second large category of acts involves the granting of various kinds of awards 
by the king such as the confirmation of letters patent (опе);!! assurance of office 
(one);!? ratification of awards (two);!* and the awarding of jointures (ten).!* The 
third category involves acts dealing with the status of heirs and inheritance and 
includes acts for the bastardization of children (two);' their legitimization 
(one);!5 their naturalization (two);!” exemption of minority (one);!* the establish- 
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18 28 Hen. VIII, c. 36; 35 Hen. VIII, c. 24. 

™ 28 Hen. VIII, сс. 20, 45, 51; 81 Hen. VIII, cc. 16, 20; 83 Hen. VIII, сс. 45-6; 34 & $5 Hen. VIII, 

‚с. 38; 35 Hen. VIII, c. 20; 37 Hen. VIII, c. 83. 

15 54 & 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 40, 43. 

15 $7 Hen. VIII, c. 30. 

D 34 & 85 Hen. VIII, c. 31, 88. 

18 a2 Hen. VIII. с. ба. 
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ment of inheritance (опе);!9 and settlements of marriage (two). And the final 
category simply involves the king's pardon, either as a general pardon (two)?! or 
by way of restitution (two).?? 

The important thing to remember about all of these acts, however, is that they 
all deal, or can be construed to deal, with matters of the royal prerogative.” 
Hence it would certainly seem quite logical to conclude that the application of 
the royal sign manual on a given bill was meant to indicate clearly to those hand- 
ling it in parliament that that bill had met with the king's approval, and that 
therefore the parliament could proceed to legislate in a matter in which it 
required permission to act. Pollard, for one, suggests that: 


When the king signed bills, he signed them before introduction; but these were only bills 
affecting the property of the crown, which cannot, even to-day, be introduced without the 
royal consent. A bill for the restitution of an attainted felon or traitor had to be signed in 
this way before introduction, because its passing would mean the crown's loss of the for- 
feited goods.** 


From an individual's point of view a petition was certainly the best approach 
in seeking to wrest some form of grant or concession from the Crown. It was cer- 
tainly the most natural, besides being the most amicable and judicious, means of 
approach. Of the seventy-four bills bearing the royal sign manual, at least thirty- 
eight can definitely be considered petitions (i.e. they have either their preamble 
or enacting clause worded in petitionary form),*5 and twenty of these actually 
have a separate petitionary address to the king at the top of the асі. The 
number might even be higher except for the fact that some bills may have lost 
their petitionary formula by the time they achieved engrossment. It is interest- 
ing to note that a good percentage of petitions personally addressed to the king 
were actually presented to him—at least we know this to be true for the two- 
thirds that he did sign. The only question here, however, is how representative of 
the entire number of petitions submitted at the beginning of each parliamentary 
session these thirty-one acts are. There is, in fact, no indication of how many 
petitions, with or without a separate address, were rejected during the course of 
the session since abortive bills were not kept and no known collection of them 
exists anywhere. Still, given what evidence there is, it is possible to argue that the 
adulatory phraseology concerning the king in the preambles and enacting 
clauses was not necessarily just a matter of motiveless form. This not only raises 
the possibility that the various wordings of the enacting clauses did have mean- 
ing, but it also gives credence to the theory that not all public bills cast as peti- 
tions were Cromwellian frauds. Nevertheless, in assuming that the royal sign 
manual was essentially a licence to proceed on prerogative matters, one must 


19 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. 46. 

9 28 Hen. VIII, cc. 37, 48. 

#1 g2 Hen. VIII, c. 49; 35 Hen. VIII, с. 18. 

* 51 Hen. VIII, c. 22; 84 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. $3. The incongruous figures (between the gz cate- 
gorical acts and the 74 royal sign manual acts) are the result of multiple classifications of certain royal 
sign manual bills. 

33 See also Bond, р. 208. ` . 

А. Е. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament (2nd edn., 1936), p. 270 n. ғ. 

2 38 Hen. VIII, cc. 20, 25, 37-8, 37, 40, 43, 48, 51; 31 Hen. VIII, cc. 17, 22; 32 Hen. VIII, cc. 67, 
69, 71, 75; 88 Hen. VIII, cc. 41—6; 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, сс. 30, 32, 37-8, 40, 43, 46—7; 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 
18, 23-5; $7 Hen. VIII, cc. 37-38, 80, 32. 


1 38 Hen. VIII, cc. 20, 27-8, 51; 31 Hen. VIII, с. 22; 32 Hen. VIII, c. 75; 38 Hen. VIII, cc. 41, 44-12% 


5; 94 & 85 Hen. VIII, cc. 32, 38, 40, 48, 45-6; 35 Hen. VIII, сс. 18-5; 37 Hen. VIII, cc. 27, $2. This 
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provide an explanation of why other bills dealing with the same matters of pre- 
rogative were not also given the blessing of the royal sign manual since they too 
would require official sanction to proceed. Indeed, there are at least as many acts 
dealing with matters of prerogative that do not bear the royal signature as those 
that do, and while there appears to be no single adequate explanation for this 
phenomenon, there are several possibilities. 

In the first place, assuming one was to maintain the position that initiative for 
obtaining the royal sign manual sprang from the need to gain permission to pro- 
ceed on a prerogative bill, it may have been difficult for legislators to determine 
which matters impinged upon the royal prerogative and which did not. Defin- 
ing the bounds of the royal prerogative during the sixteenth century is a difficult 
enough task in retrospect; for contemporaries, especially those of the late Henri- 
cian period when the Reformation raised new uncertainties as to the definition of 
royal power, the problem must have been acute. 

A second possibility is that the Crown’s policy towards prerogative bills was 
inconsistent, as a result of either a relaxed policy towards enforcing the pre- 
rogative or simple carelessness. The difficulty here, however, is that it would 
seem quite unlikely that either the king or any of his chief ministers would so 
easily relinquish rights of the prerogative after the goal of incorporating new 
areas of prerogative jurisdiction had been achieved with such great difficulty. 

A more plausible explanation than either of the above, however, is that many 
of the original petitions bearing the royal sign manual may have been intro- 
duced on paper rather than parchment, and that in the engrossment process the 
bill may have lost not only its petitionary formula, but the royal signature as 
well. 

Finally, it is entirely possible that the parliament, particularly the Commons, 
began to assume greater jurisdictional power over matters which came before 
them—that is, they began to consider even matters of prerogative as being within 
the natural realm of legislative action. In the light of its broader implications, 
this line of explanation certainly deserves greater scrutiny, but before embark- 
ing on a more detailed examination it might be wise to examine yet another line 
of interpretation. 

If the consent of the Crown for parliamentary action on matters of pre- 
rogative was not the real, or at any rate the only, motive for securing the royal 
sign manual, what was? Again, from the point of view of a private interest seek- 
ing to obtain statutory enactment of a given proposal, what could be gained by 
achieving it? The consensus of opinion as expressed by both contemporary and 
modern writers alike is that special privilege was granted to bills bearing the 
royal sign manual. However, if we accept Pollard’s earlier statement which 
defines, in seemingly dogmatic terms, the entire gamut of legislative procedure 
on royal sign manual bills, we find enormous incongruity in its application to the 
late Henrician period.?? 

In the first place, the term ‘bills of grace’ is not adequately defined by Pollard. 
While he cites pardons and repeals of attainder as two examples, by a broad 
definition ‘bills of grace’ (i.e. those literally relying on the king's grace) could 


17 See page 23 above. It should be noted, however, that this critique is not meant to single out A. Е. 
Pollard as the originator of this particular line of interpretation; indeed, Hakewill and others pro- 
posed similar conclusions g centuries earlier. The chief reason for choosing Pollard’s analysis is that 
first, it is the single most comprehensive statement on the procedure employed in treating royal sign 
manual bills given at any time (and, therefore, provides a convenient framework for discussion), and 
second, it adequately demonstrates how little substantive research has really been done on the sub- 
ject of the royal sign manual since Hakewill's time. 
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include a wide variety of topics, such as those listed earlier.?* Even the qualifi- 
cation ‘emanating from the crown’ limits the number of possibilities only mar- 
ginally. Grants of land and office as rewards for services rendered, for example, 
would still be included under this qualification. Second, the contention that 
these bills were ‘always drafted by the law-officers of the crown "assistant" in the 
lords' is neither totally provable, nor, in conjunction with the rest of his state- 
ment (i.e. that they were ‘engrossed on parchment before introduction’), free 
from contradiction. In the first place, it is not altogether clear whom Pollard 
meant by the ‘law-officers of the crown “assistant” in the lords’, but it would 
appear most likely that he meant the chief justices and other legal counsellors 
who were assigned to the woolsack during each parliamentary session for the 
express purpose of rendering legal advice to the upper House. These, in fact, 
would normally be the men charged with the responsibility of drafting Crown 
measures once the parliament had begun, regardless of whether those measures 
were deemed to be graced with the royal sign manual or not. But in any case, the 
chief point of contention here is that if the act was ‘engrossed on parchment 
before introduction’ it would not necessarily follow that those ‘assistant’ in the 
Lords would be the likely ones to draft a bill out of parliamentary session. More 
than likely this task was assumed by others not normally present in the Lords 
such as the king’s secretary, who was responsible for drafting the Crown’s 
legislative programme before the parliament even met. 

That these bills were signed before introduction and, therefore, were pre- 
engrossed, is a point which can hardly be disputed. Working on the assumption 
that original acts bearing a separate petitionary address to the king at the top of 
the bill were engrossed before introduction, as in the case of some 1531 peti- 
tions, we can positively account for almost a third of the royal sign manual bills 
as being engrossed before introduction.” In addition we have William Clerc’s 
1545 Memoranda on the placing of the royal sign manual (by means of the dry 
stamp) on certain bills before their submission to parliament.?? Apart from this, 
it is highly unlikely that the king would have access to these bills in order to sign 
them once they were introduced in parliament until the issuing of the royal 
assent at the end of the session since they were held in custody in each house by 
their respective clerks. Moreover, even if the king had handled the acts at the end 
of each session, which he did not, there would have been no purpose in signing 
them at that late date since it was too late to grant or refuse the royal consent to 
deal with a prerogative matter (legislative action already having become an 
accomplished fact). It was also too late to give it some form of procedural 
immunity. Even the possibility that the royal sign manual was a form of royal 
assent is negated by the fact that prescribed formulae of royal assent were already 
provided for (thirty-nine of the seventy-four acts have some formula of assent on 
them).*! Hence there was no need for duplication, nor cause to fear forgery since 
the king was usually present at the assenting ceremony. By process of elimina- 


28 See pp. 24-5 above. 

3 H.L.R.O., Main Papers, Large Parchments, box 178, 1581 (a collection of 8 petitions of cap and 
hat makers of Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Bristol, The Borough, Gloucester, Bewdley, Stafford and 
Lichfield). 

%0 Public Records Office, S.P. 4/1, no. 5 mm, 1—s (see also pp. 84-5 below). 

31 28 Hen. VIII, cc. 87, 44; 31. Hen. VIII, с. 20; 52 Hen. VIII, сс. 49, 68, 66—7, 69-71, 75, 79; 83 
Hen. VIII, cc. 41-6; 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 30-8, 36-8, 40, 43, 45-7; 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 18, 18-25. All 
but 5 of the remaining 35 royal sign manual bills have an assent ascribed to them on the parliament 
roll. The only acts not having some formula of assent indicated on either the original acts or the 
parliament roll are the 5 acts for 37 Hen. VIII, and no written assent was given to any acts passed 
during that session. 
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tion then, it seems most likely that privilege was accorded to those bills bearing 
the royal sign manual, but if so, what were those privileges? It is here that a real 
cleavage exists between the written word and the evidence of the period. 


II 


In referring back to Pollard’s statement concerning the parliamentary phase of 
procedure on royal sign manual bills three important points stand out: (1) that 
these bills ‘received but one reading in either house’; (2) that they ‘admitted of 
no amendment’; and (g) that they were always introduced in the Lords (the 
implication here results from the fact that it would seem highly improbable that 
bills ‘drafted by the law-officers of the crown “‘assistant” in the lords’ would be 
taken out of that House to be submitted in the lower House). In all three asser- 
tions, however, Pollard is wrong—at least for the late Henrician period. 

In the first place, only fifty-five of the seventy-four original acts originated in 
the Lords, and this figure must accurately represent the House of origin if the 
proposition that royal sign manual bills were pre-engrossed is to be main- 
tained—that is, they cannot be revised bills re-drafted in the secondary House as 
new bills and still carry the king’s signature.*? Of these fifty-five, only four 
received a single reading in the Lords (none of which, incidentally, conforms to 
Pollard’s definition of a ‘bill of grace"), while none of those for which we have a 
record received only a single reading іп the Commons.™ 

Finally, in considering Pollard’s contention that a royal sign manual bill could 
admit of no amendment it should be noted that more than a third (twenty-seven) 
of all the royal sign manual bills for the 1536-47 period had separate provisos 
attached to them—twelve with provisos from the Lords, thirteen with 
Commons’ provisos” and two with both Lords’ and Commons’ provisos.*” In 
one case there were as many as eight provisos to a single bill (seven Lords’ and 
one Commons"). Moreover, this figure of twenty-seven includes only bills with 
separate provisos attached to the original act and does not include bills with pro- 
visos already incorporated into the text, as might be done in the primary House 
before initial passage, or those with amendments (i.e. interlinear corrections in 
the text). Even if Pollard was restricting his category of ‘bills of grace’ to just 
‘pardons and repeals of attainder’ he would be wrong in his assumptions on at 
least two of the three points he stated. All four bills of this sort passed in the late 


31 28 Hen. VIII, cc. 12, 20-1, 35-6, 85-7, 39—40, 47, 49, 51; 31 Hen. VIII, cc. 16-10, 22; $1 Hen. 
УІН, сс. 68, 66-7, 70-1, 75, 79; 38 Hen. VIL, сс. 42-6; 34 & 85 Hen. VIII, сс. 30-3, 86-8, 40, 43, 45- 
7; 85 Hen. VIII, cc. 18—25; $7 Hen. VIII, сс. 38—80, 32. 

38 $8 Hen. VIII, c. 21; 32 Hen. VIII, cc. 71, 79; 87 Hen. VIII, c. 82. Two other acts (35 Hen. VIII, 
сс. 22, 24) received one initial reading in the Lords before passage, but then received s апа з addi- 
tional readings respectively when they were returned from the Commons with amendments. See also 
Elsynge, p. 227. 

** We have some indication of the readings that 10 of these bills received in the Commons (gg Hen. 
VIII, cc. 42-4; 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, сс. 80, 88, 48, 47; 85 Hen. УШ, cc. 21, 25; 37 Hen. VIII, c. go) from 
the clerk's markings on the upper left-hand corner of the original acts. There is a possibility that one 
act (34 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. $3} may have been read but once in the Commons, but the marking on the 
original act is simply a short vertical line (which could be read as a ‘1’) rather than the customary ‘р 
(‘primo’) which was the common form of notation for that session and the entire 1542 parliament. 

*5 98 Hen. VIII, сс. 12, 22, 27, 80; 31 Hen. VIII, c. 22; 82 Hen. VIII, с. 49; 84 & 35 Hen. VIII, с. 
48; 85 Hen. VIII, cc. 21-3; 37 Hen. VIII, cc. 27, 30. 

36 28 Hen. VIII, cc. 29, 42, 49; 32 Hen. VIII, cc. 68, 67, 75; 83 Hen. VIII, cc. 41-2, 45; 84 & 85 
Hen. VIII, сс. go, 46; 55 Hen. VIII, c. 34; 37 Hen. VIII, c. 29. 

57 $8 Hen. VIII, cc. 20, 39. 

5% 28 Hen. VIII, c. 89. 
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Henrician period, two general pardons and two restitutions," had at least two 
readings each in the Lords, and two of them had provisos attached to them.*? 

Yet as suggested earlier, Pollard is not alone in his assertions. Lambarde, in 
commenting on the procedure to be used for general pardons, states that 'It [the 
general pardon] is sent to the House, signed with the King's Hand; and being 
once read, it is demanded, if they be contented to accept it, and so passeth to the 
Question, 18 Mart. 25 Eliz.'.*! The explanation for the single reading provision, 
according to the anonymous author of ‘Policies in Parliaments’, is "*bycause 
theare is nothinge in that to be examined or amended'.** Similar supporting 
statements on the privileged procedure given to pardons and other royal sign 
manual bills were also made by Elsynge and Hakewill, the latter noting an 
impressive example early in Elizabeth's reign (1576) when a potentially 
dangerous controversy erupted between the Lords and Commons over the issue 
of privilege for a bill bearing the royal sign manual, and in which a precedent for 
privilege was allegedly produced from the reign of Henry VIII.** 

The testimony here is indeed strong and the explanation of the incongruity 
must rest upon two possibilities. First, as suggested by Hakewill, amendments or 
changes to a bill bearing the royal sign manual could not be made without the 
king's consent.** Lambarde, in fact, states that 'A Bill signed by the King, and 
sent to the Lower House, may not be altered in any Part thereof, without his 
Majesty's License'.*5 If the king actually did consent to amendments, then this 
indeed would explain why at leasta third of the royal sign manual bills have pro- 
visos attached to them and yet achieved the royal assent. The only problem with 
this argument, however, is that there is—apart from Hakewill's and Lambarde's 
testimony—no real contemporary evidence, such as a note or document grant- 
ing permission to make textual changes, to support it. Still, it remains the only 
procedural explanation for the seeming paradox. 

The second possible explanation for the incongruities is that the practice of 
granting procedural privilege to bills bearing the royal sign manual had died out 
by the late Henrician т Although Hakewill states that the Lords cited a 
procedural precedent for privilege in the reign of Henry VIII, there is no indi- 
cation of the date of the signed provisos that were exhibited to the Commons, 
and they may have been from the early part of the reign. Certainly none has been 
found for the 1536-47 period. Nonetheless, it is altogether possible that the 
royal sign manual witnessed something of a procedural revival under Elizabeth. 
If Hakewill’s general account of the parliamentary clash can be trusted, and his 
over-all reliability in other matters seems to indicate that it can, then it is pos- 
sible to date that revival, at least in the Lords, as having taken place no later than 
1576. This certainly would explain why he assumed the effectiveness of the royal 
sign manual to be uniform throughout the Henrician period—i.e. the citing of 
an early Henrician precedent and the then present action of the Lords certainly 
might convey the impression of continuity of practice. Such a development 
would also be congruous with what is known about Elizabeth's general attitude 


% 31 Hen. VIII, c. 22; 52 Hen. VIII, c. 49; 34 & 85 Hen. VIII, c. 92; 85 Hen. VIII, c. 18. 

** 51 Hen. VIII, c. 23; and за Hen. VIII, c. 49. 

*! Lambarde, p. 248. 

4 C. S. Sims, ' "Policies in Parliaments”, an early 17th-century tractate on house of commons pro- 
cedure’, Huntington Libr. Quant., ху (1951—2), 50. 

* Elsynge, pp. 226-8; and ‘The moderne forme of the Parliaments of England’, ed. by C. S. Sims 
in American Hist. Rev., НИ (1948), 301; and Hakewill, pp. 5, 17 and 80—97. For the full text of 
Hakewill's report on the Commons-Lords controversy see ibid., рр. 80-97. 

“ Ibid., pp. 80-97. 

*5 Lambarde, p. #48. 
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to the prerogative, which has long been featured as one of the key constitutional 
issues of that reign. 

The possibility that by the late Henrician period the royal sign manual no 
longer carried weight, or at least as much weight as it once had, in terms of 
preferential treatment in the Commons may be the reason why it was declining in 
use. Very simply, the probable expense incurred in getting the royal signature 

placed on a private party’s bill, either directly to the king or to the potentially 
ee list of officials in line to the king’s ear, was not worth the privileges one’s 
bill received. Again, it is nearly impossible to prove such a contention since there 
is no recorded instance where a bill or proviso bearing the royal sign manual was 
ever actually rejected by either House during the 1536—47 period. On the other 
hand, it may be possible that only pure bills of grace, such as pardons, which 
originated with the Crown and rested solely on the king’s benevolence, were 
given special procedural privilege. The difficulties here, however, are in defining 
what a pure bill of grace could possibly be and then proving that initiative for it 
came from the Crown. For example, as has already been demonstrated, there is 
no apparent way to make a procedural distinction among the various kinds of 
bills of grace. While one might easily assume that bills of pardon were initiated 
by the Crown, both because of the nature of the bill and the rather assumed pre- 
scription of its drafting, to rely exclusively on some form of historical logic or 
intuition in lieu of the other determinants of origin found on the original acts 
and parliament rolls would indeed be hazardous.* 

For example, while bills of restitution, as in the case of pardons, were 
obviously granted through the king’s personal benevolence, this was often done 
at the vigorous prodding of those in line to be restored. Consequently, any 
analysis of origin must take into consideration whether or not the initiative for a 
bill came from private sources (perhaps as petitions, as in the case of Henry 
Norris, Walter Hungerford and Edward Nevile) or public ones.* Moreover, in 
determining the origin of these bills it is necessary to rely chiefly on the various 
criteria used for determining public and private bills—mainly the formulae of 
royal assent, and at best this is a risky business. For instance, of the seventy-four 
bills bearing the royal sign manual, thirty have a public formula of assent (eleven 
on the original act** and nineteen on the parliament roll*?) and forty-seven have 
private assents (twenty-eight on the original act?! and nineteen on the parlia- 
ment roll5!). Yet, of these same bills, three have conflicting assents on the original 
act and the parliament roll;** three are cast as petitions and have public formulae 
of assent on either the original act or parliament roll;5* and six are listed as billa 
on the parliament roll and have a private assent on the original act* (or are 
called peticio on the parliament roll and have a public formula on the original 


55 Guide to the Contents of the Public Record Office (3 vols., 1963-8), 1.10. 

37 31 Hen. ҮШІ, c. 22; 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. 83. 

48 38 Hen. VIII, c. 44; 32 Hen. VIII, cc. 49, 68, 66, 69—70, 79; 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 18, 18-20. 

49 28 Hen. VIII, сс. 12, 21—2, 29-30, 32-8, 35, 89, 42, 49—50; 31 Hen. VIII, cc. 16-19, 22; 84 & 85 
Hen. VIII, cc. 80, 86. 

% 38 Hen. VIII, c. 37; 31 Hen. VIII, c. ғо; з Hen. VIII, сс. 67, 71, 75; 33 Hen. VIII, cc. 41-6; 34 
& 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 30—3, 36-8, 40, 48, 45-7; 85 Hen. VIII, сс. 1—5. 

*! 28 Hen. VIII, cc. 20, 35-8, 86-7, 40, 43-8, 51; 31 Hen. VIII, c. 20; 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, сс. 8178. 
The incongruity of the figures expressed (i.e. зо public and 47 private acts as Fiat to 74 royal sign 
manual bills) ıs due to conflicting assent formulae on the original act and the parliament roll in $ 
instances (28 Hen. VIII, c. 44; and 84 & 85 Hen. VIII, сс. зо, 86). 

52 See n. 48 above. 

*5 31 Hen. VIII, cc. 17, 22; 35 Hen. VIII, c. 13. 

s 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, сс. 30-8, 86. 
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act).>> In any case, while the effectiveness of this method of determining origin is 
somewhat in doubt, the importance of determining origin itself is not. In the first 
place, it is essential to find out if these bills actually did originate from the 
Crown, which revives once again the question of the validity of the petitionary 
formula as a determinant of private origin for public bills during the late Henri- 
cian period as opposed to mere Crown pretence. Furthermore, it is important in 
determining the validity of the previous contention that the royal sign manual 
was procedurally defunct by the end of Henry VIII’s reign—a problem which 
can be resolved only by determining how many private bills were being intro- 
duced with the royal sign manual, and whether or not there was a steady or over- 
all decline in their numbers from 1586 to 1547. From the statistical evidence 
available, however, while there is a sharp drop from 1536 to 1589, no steady 
pattern of decline appears thereafter among private royal sign manual bills. If 
anything, there is a slight increase.55 


III 


One rather peculiar feature of royal sign manual bills, and one which certainly 
requires some attention in light of the numerous unanswered questions which 
have been posed, is the presence of various signatures (other than the king's) on 
the face of certain bills—usually in the bottom right-hand margin of the original 
acts. Equally interesting, however, is the fact that these signatures appear almost 
exclusively on royal sign manual bills. In fact, only one of the twenty-one acts for 
the entire 1536-47 period which have signatures on them is not a royal sign 
manual 611.57 In attempting to identify and correlate the various signatures that 
appear on these bills (i.e. T. Norfolk, William St. John, John Cheke, Thomas 
Wriothesley, Thomas Paston, Henry Dorsett, T. Audeley, William Whorwood, 
Henry Bradshawe, the bishop of Norwich, Richard Rich, Nicholas Bacon, 
Richard Southwell, William Stamford, Walter Hendle, Jacobus Hales and 
Edward Griffyn) with the content of the bills themselves, it is interesting to note 
that in every case the signatories fall into one of two distinct categories: officers 
of the Crown responsible for legal advice, the royal estate and royal finances, or 
men who were personally involved in the bill's provisions.5? 

The presence of the signatures of officials of the courts of wards, general 
surveyors, augmentations and the duchy of Lancaster can probably be explained 
by the fact that all the acts upon which their signatures appear deal with grants or 
exchanges of Crown lands or matters of wardship jurisdiction. The impli- 
cation here is somewhat obvious. These were acts designed to give statutory force 
to land exchanges involving the Crown, and either these officials originally sanc- 
tioned the transaction as officials of the agencies which handled those lands (i.e. 


55 38 Hen. VIII, c. 44. 

% From 14 private acts in 28 Hen. VIII down to one in $1 Hen. VIII; $ in 32 Hen. VIII; 6 in 33 
Hen. VIII; 10 in 84 & 35 Hen. VIII; and back down to 5 in $5 Hen. VIII. 

57 32 Hen. VIII, c. 77, is the only act not having the royal sign manual and yet having other signa- 
tures on the face of the original act (in this case that of Richard Rich who was chancellor of 
augmentations). However, as a bill 'concerning the King and Sir Thomas Wyatt' it coincided with 
another bill ‘concerning Mr. Wyatt’ (33 Hen. VIII, c. 75) during the same session which did have the 
royal sign manual. Hence, it could be altogether possible that having one bill with the king's signa- 
ture on it would be enough to warrant whatever concessions were made on that bill to be made on 
the second. 

55 28 Hen. VIII, c. 47; 31 Hen. VIII, сс. 16, 22; 33 Hen. VIII, cc. 42, 45-6; 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 
31-2, 88, 40, 48, 45-7; 85 Hen. VIII, cc. 19—23; $7 Hen. VIII, c. 32. 

5? $1 Hen. VIII, cc. 16, 32; 33 Hen. VIII, сс. 45—6; 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 19, 21-8; 87 Hen. VIII, c. gz 
(this bill is actually for the jointure of the countess of Arundel, but it concerns Crown lands). 
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monastic lands or regular Crown realty), or they supplied the bureaucratic end 
of the king’s permission for parliament to proceed on a prerogative matter. 
Indeed, in looking at the procedure for grants this becomes quite obvious, anda 
subject matter breakdown of these particular bills shows that at least half of them 
dealt outright with assurances or exchanges of land (in some cases including the 
king), while the remainder dealt closely with kindred matters such as jointures, 
inheritance, restitution, naturalization and bastardization.*! 

In cases of petitions, it would seem likely that counsel for the petitioner, 
having some reservations about whether or not the proposed bill might touch 
upon the rights of the Crown, submitted the petition to the king’s legal counsel 
(i.e. the king’s attorney or solicitor-general) or to those officials whose admini- 
strative agency would most likely be affected by the bill's provisions. Con- 
versely, bills initially submitted to the king for royal approval may have been 
submitted first to the appropriate officials for their scrutiny before the royal sign 
manual was ascribed. In any case, officials such as the solicitor and attorney- 
general, master of the wards and the various officials of the general surveyors, 
augmentations and duchy of Lancaster would subscribe their name to bills as a 
form of approval signifying that the king would suffer no grave damage as a 
result of the ЬШ” passage. The 'Ex* per me’ ('Examinata per me’) phrase 
accompanying some of the signatures on the royal sign manual bills would cer- 
tainly suggest some form of examined approval.® Having received clearance 
from his counsellors, the king then officially granted his approval by placing his 
signature on the bill, whereupon the bill was allowed to proceed. In some 
instances, such as in the case of the 1536 bill ‘Assuring Lands to John Gostwyk, 
Esq.’ on which the duke of Norfolk’s signature appears, the signatory was also a 
trier or receiver of petitions (in this case for England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales).55 Nonetheless, it is plain that this office, like its counterpart for Gascony, 
was little more than a sinecure by the late Henrician period. Certainly English 
jurisdictional claim over Gascony had long ceased to be anything but pensive 
nostalgia, and it is doubtful whether the maintenance of either office afforded 
much contact with proposed legislation—petitionary or not. 

Why a participant in the act’s provisions would sign the same bill is consider- 
ably more difficult to discern. Certainly it is quite possible that the parties 
involved in the act might have signed it as originators of the petition which later, 
as a pre-engrossed bill, served as its own engrossment. All four of the acts having 
participant signatures, for instance, were introduced as petitions, and given a 
private formula of assent, and all but one were cast in petitionary form.® If it is 
possible to rely on the 1531 petitions found in the House of Lords Record Office 
as an example of similar petitions bearing the signatures of the petitioners, it 
might be easier to understand why these signatures appear on the acts.55 More- 
over, it might also be possible to conclude that all petitions may have been 
signed at one time upon submission and either had the signatures erased (which 
seems unlikely since the scratch marks of the erasure would certainly be apparent 
if not the signature itself under ultra-violet light), or cut off the bottom of the 


® 28 Hen. VIII, c. 47; 33 Hen. VIII, cc. 42, 46; 34 & $5 Hen. VIII, cc. 88, 45, 47; 35 Hen. МІП, сс. 
19, 21-3. 

6 $1 Hen. МІП, cc. 16, 22; 33 Hen. VIII, c. 45; 84 & 35 Hen. VIII, cc. 31-2, 40, 43, 46; 85 Hen. 
VIII, c. 30; $7 Hen. VIII, с. 82. 

62 33 Hen. VIII, c. 46; 37 Hen. VIII, c. 32. 

8 28 Hen. VIII, с. 47; Lords Journals, i. 89. 

54 33 Hen. VIII, cc. 42, 45; 34 & $5 Hen. VIII, c. 47. 28 Hen. VIII, c. 47 is noted to have been 
introduced as a petition although it does not have a petitionary form (P.R.O., C 65/146 m. 24). 

5 H.L.R.O., Main Papers, Large Parchrnents, box 178, 1531. 
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petition. The latter seems much more feasible since the bottom edge of many of 
these acts appears to have been cut irregularly although the possibility does exist 
that that irregularity was the result of the original cutting of the parchment 
sheet. Another possibility is that the signatories may also have Не; itas some 
form of acknowledgement as for instance in the case of an amendment (although 
only two of those acts have amendments),®’ in accepting the text of the grant 
from the king, or even as a form of clearance if the petitioner's request might 
infringe a private right. These appear to be the most reasonable explanations, 
however, because (as in the case of the royal signature itself) there appears to be. 
no real clue to the seeming selectivity of the bills bearing signatures. A brief 
perusal of royal sign manual bills alone will adequately show that there was a 
great number of bills almost identical to those bearing signatures which do not 
have signatures on them as well as one which has such a signature but does not 
have the royal sign manual.5* 

In this last case, where the bill has a signature but not the royal sign manual, a 
possible explanation is that it was merely an administrative oversight, or a dupli- 
cation of the procedure used for a similar bill of that session. As for identical, 
unsigned bills, finding an adequate explanation is far more problematical. One 
might suggest, however, that a regular system of checking private bills for the 
king’s approval may have begun to be accepted by the late Henrician period, 
although the mere fact that there are so many signatures on bills during the 1542 
and 1545 parliaments means that this seems quite unlikely. Moreover, it is always 
possible that signs of approval, save the royal sign manual itself, may have 
vanished by the time the bill became an act. This could have occurred during the 
engrossment process in which the signatures were lost with the paper draft. 
Alternatively, they may have been removed by the cutting off of the bottom 
margin of the pre-engrossed bill in an attempt to remove all extraneous and 
non-essential writing from the face of the official document—perhaps as a 
simple move to tidy up the bill’s appearance. In any case, without further 
evidence this can amount only to random speculation. What is important, how- 
ever, is that regardless of the incongruities that do exist, for those acts having 
both the royal sign manual and other signatures there is a definite procedure 
involved which complements an earlier conclusion: that is that the signatures of 
officials and others on the original acts were placed on the bill before the royal 
sign manual, and.that both were subscribed before the bill was submitted to 
parliament. Furthermore, it would appear that the royal sign manual had two 
chief functions: to give approval to petitions for private acts touching Crown 
interest, and to authorize the passage of ‘bills of grace’. In the first instance, 
therefore, it served as a consenting device, while in the second it signified instruc- 
tion in matters proceeding from the royal prerogative such as pardons and 
restitutions. Furthermore, it may be altogether possible that of the two func- 
tions, only the latter survived the Henrician period. That Elizabeth (during 
whose reign no acts dealing with Crown estates occur at all) used the royal sign 
manual only for ‘bills ‘of grace’ may explain the incongruity between what 
Hakewill and company say about the royal sign manual and what the Henrician 
records show. A touch of Commons’ sensitivity toward their independence 


** An excellent example of both erasure technique and the irregularity of cut (probably from exclu- 
sion of written matter as opposed to the natural cutting of the parchment itself) is H.L.R.O., 35 Hen. 
VIII, no. 14 (85 Hen. VIII, c. 14). 

8735 Hen. VIII, сс. 42, 45. 

*! 32 Hen. VIII, c. 77. 

$9 See п. 56 above. 
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during Elizabeth's reign could well explain why the lower House would not 
accept royal approval in the form of the royal sign manual (and the procedural 
immunity that supposedly went along with it) on just any bill. On the other 
hand, they could not in truth deny the queen her right to be consulted in matters 
which directly affected her since both the Lords and Commons were so careful 
about preserving the rights of lesser beings in the realm. 


IV 


One source of information which no one has yet taken into consideration and 
which does supply some answers to the questions asked above is the records of 
William Clerc—the man responsible along with John Gates and Anthony Denny 
for placing the king's stamp on warrants, acts of parliament and assorted docu- 
ments from September 1545 until the king's death in January 1547. The stamp 
was intended as a device to alleviate the tedium of signing documents for the 
king during his last ailing years. Clerc had the responsibility of embossing the 
dry stamp of the king's signature on a given document, and then tracing the 
embossment with ink to give the appearance of the royal sign manual. The 
importance of these documents is really threefold. In the first place, they prove 
conclusively that royal sign manual bills were signed before submission to parlia- 
ment. Second, Clerc’s notations show that these bills originated with private 
регѕопѕ."! And finally, and perhaps most importantly, they suggest that while a 
royal sign manual bill might not be rejected outright, a bill bearing the royal sign 
manual—at least the stamp version of it, which was supposed to carry the same 
force as the real signature at the time it was used (a point which was later con- 
tested in the case of Norfolk's attainder)—could be abortive.?? 

In December 1545 Clerc notes as the thirty-fifth entry of ‘Documents Signed 
by Stamp' a 'bill to pass by Act of Parliament that your Majesty may make 
"praisours" of dead men's good in all places of this realm and the dominions of. . 
the same, and appoint fees and rewards to them for their pains. At the suit of 
Feries, one of your Majesty's "chirurgieons"'.? On 15 December of the same 
year it is noted in the Lords Journals that a bill 'that the King's Majesty may 
nominate Praysors in all Shires where it shall please his Highness’ was intro- 
duced into the Lords.” On the following day it was read once and then never 
heard of again.” While this does not go so far as to say that the bill was actually 
rejected, it does imply that bills bearing the royal sign manual did not always 
receive preferential treatment in terms of early introduction (as might also be 
noted by the dates of entrance into the Lords of other royal sign manual bills), 
nor even ultimate passage. Again, the over-all importance of this fact is that the 
procedural strength of the royal sign manual was at least waning, if not totally 


10 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, хха. i, no. 1587 (81—4). Professor Jordan dates the beginning of 
the use of the stamp as Aug. 1546 (W. К. Jordan, Edward VI (s vols., 1968-70), i. 56 n. 2), but this is 
incorrect (see L. & P., xx. ii, no. 418, for first monthly stamp entries), His conclusion is probably 
based on the official grant of the king's permission to use the stamp in 1546, but in fact Clerc and the 
others had been using the stamp unofficially (i.e. without the official grant of letters patent) since Sept. 
1545—а matter of treason according to the provision of a 1536 statute (27 Hen. VIII, c. 2). This 
would certainly have been made clear to Professor Jordan had he noted the preceding g entries 
(grants nos. 31 to 38 which pardoned Clerc, Gates and Denny for using the stamp unofficially, while 
grant no. 34 on the same page gave them official sanction to use it). 

H P.R.O., S.P. 4/1, по. 5 m. 2; L. & P., xx. ii, no. 1067 (35 and 47-9). 

7 Statutes of the Realm, i, Appendix Е, pp. Ixxv-1xxvi (see also Jordan, i. 49—50). 

n P.R.O., S.P. 4/1, no. 5 m. 1; Lé P., хх. ii, no. 1067. 

1% Lords Journals, i. 275a. 

18 Ibid., p; 275b. 
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defunct by 1547. One might argue that a private interest's bill still had a better 
chance of achieving passage with the royal sign manual on it than without it, but 
it would certainly be a shallow argument, and one which has little or no sup- 
porting evidence— particularly to indicate such privileges as early introduction 
to secure sufficient time for passage, limited readings or freedom from amend- 
ment. Indeed, while one might argue that the power of prerogative and king- 
ship had increased during the late Henrician period, it would be difficult to 
prove that this happened at the expense of legislative freedom. 


What conclusions, therefore, can be drawn about the royal sign manual? The 
answer to the initial question concerning the circumstances which allowed the 
appearance of the royal sign manual on only certain bills is still somewhat 
unclear, but in any case it is invariably tied up with the signature's significance. 
The significance of the royal sign manual, on the other hand, as has already been 
suggested, can be explained in two ways. First, as a symbol of royal permission to 
parliament and private interests to deal with issues touching the royal рге- 
rogative; in which case the seeming selectivity of which prerogative bills were to 
have the royal signature was either caused by neglect or carelessness on the part 
of the Crown to enforce its prerogative right, or a lack of further evidence which 
might prove that selectivity did not exist at all (the absence of earlier stages of 
bills giving a false impression). And second, as a symbol of procedural prefer- 
ence or immunity to members of parliament, selectivity here being based on the 
number of private interests willing, or able, to pay the fees required to secure the 
king's signature. In either case, however, the seemingly uneven subscription of 
the royal sign manual to bills can most likely be attributed to the waning influ- 
ence of the royal sign manual—a situation that seems to have been precipitated 
as much by an aggressive parliament, particularly the house of commons, as by a 
neglectful ministry. This aggressive attitude, which is more apparent than some 
historians would be willing to admit, undoubtedly manifested itself in the 
general recognition of parliament's power in all quarters of Tudor society. The 
king recognized parliamentary power by enacting the Reformation through 
statutory law, by granting parliamentary privileges (e.g. free speech and 
immunity from prosecution as in Strode's and Ferrers's cases) and by expanding 
that body's over-all membership. The people recognized it by the importance 
they placed on parliamentary statute as a form of law. Even the leaders of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace saw fit to require their pardon by statute rather than merely 
by royal proclamation.? And ultimately, the parliament itself recognized its own 
power through its assertion of privilege and its not too infrequent opposition to 
Crown measures and impositions. Moreover, working on the assumption that 
the Crown and parliament had come to agree that the ultimate sovereignty in the 
land was vested in the *King, Lords and Commons' (as is recognized in the word- 
ing of the majority of enacting clauses during this period), it is quite under- 
standable that the parliament, and again the Commons in particular, might have 
expressed its desire to make that coalition a much more meaningful one. If 
statute law was supreme, then there should be no reason why prerogative matters 
could not be dealt with by the junior partners in the new triumvirate—parti- 
cularly since they were the lawmakers and the king still maintained control over 
the final passage by the issuing of his royal assent or veto. Ultimately then, if this 
interpretation can be maintained, as indeed it appears it can, then the indepen- 
dence and aggressiveness concerning privilege that has traditionally been attri- 
buted to the Elizabethan parliaments had really found its beginnings in the late 


1$ P R.O., S.P. 1/112 fo. 5; L. & P., Xi, no. 1170. 


The House of Commons Vote on the 
Transfer of the Crown, 5 February 1689! 


ON 28 JANUARY 1689 the house of commons resolved that King James 


having endeavoured to subvert the Constitution of this Kingdom, by breaking the 
Original Contract between King and People; and, by the Advice of Jesuits, and other 
wicked Persons, having violated the fundamental Laws; and having withdrawn himself out 
of the Kingdom; has abdicated the Government; and that the Throne is thereby vacant.? 


Asked for their concurrence, the Lords proved to be far from ready to agree with 
the bold resolution by the Commons, substituting the word 'deserted' for 
'abdicated', and altogether deleting the words 'that the Throne is thereby 
vacant'.* The Commons rejected both these amendments without a division, and 
appointed a committee to set down their reasons as a preliminary to a conference 
with the Lords. On 4 February the chairman of this committee, Richard 
Hampden, a leading whig, reported to the House: the first amendment was 
unacceptable because 'deserted' applied only to the withdrawing, whereas 'the 
Word “abdicated” respects the Whole; for which Purpose the Commons made 
choice of it’; the second amendment was unacceptable on the ground that 
deserting the government was no different from deserting the throne, and that by 
addressing the prince of Orange to assume the administration of affairs on 25 
December 1688 the Lords had already admitted that the throne was vacant. The 
conference was held, but the differences remained, the Lords insisting on their 
amendments because 'abdication', besides being a concept unknown to the 
common law, 'is a voluntary express Act of Renunciation, which is not in this 
Case', and because a declaration of vacancy would argue the Crown 'was thereby 
become elective; to which they cannot agree". 

The Lords' reasons were reported to a crowded house of commons the same 
day (5 February), about 489 members being present.) In the long debate the 
principal speakers for agreeing with the Lords were Sir Thomas Clarges, 
Heneage Finch, Sir William Williams, ist Bt., М.Р. for Beaumaris, and Sir 
Robert Sawyer, who urged that the Crown devolved on the Princess Mary.* 
Clarges declared: 


I agree with the Lords Amendment. I take the Crown to be hereditary, and not elective, as 
appears in all our Law-books. By this Vacancy I understand only that the King has 


1 We wish to thank the History of Parliament Trust, and particularly Mr. Е. L. C. Mullins, for help 
and encouragement in the preparation of this article. 

* Journals of the House of Commons (the 1803 reprint, cited as CJ., is used throughout), x. 14. 

з Journals of the House of Lords (LJ.), xiv. 111, 112. 

* CJ., x. 18-20; LJ., xiv. 117. For parliament and the transfer of the Crown see A. Simpson, ‘The 
Convention Parliament, 1688—9' (unpublished University of Oxford D. Phil. thesis, 1939), pp. 181— 
65; H. Horwitz, ‘Parliament and the Glorious Revolution’, ante, xlvii (1974), 36-52. For the wider 
debate see J. P. Kenyon, Revolution Principles (Cambridge, 1977), pp. 5-20; M. Goldie, "Edmund 
Bohun and Jus Gentium in the Revolution debate, 1689—93', Historical Jour., xx (1977), 569—86. 

5 Ог. Williams's Library, Morrice М5. О, p. 459 (Roger Morrice's ‘Entr'ing Book’, $ vols., 
Morrice MSS. P-R). 

* British Library, Additional MS. 40621 fo. 16 (Sir Edward Harley to Robert Harley, 5 Feb. 1689). 
For another report of this debate see Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 15499 fo. 17 (Stanley West to Ralph 
Tucker, 5 Feb. 1689, apparently obtained from ‘а friend who is a Parliament man': ibid. fo. 14). 
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abdicated from himself, and divested himself of the right of Government, and that the 
Government comes to the next Protestant Heir in succession; (I explain myself) to the 
Princess of Orange—1 will speak freely. 


Sir Joseph Tredenham, a leading tory speaker, agreed, adding: 


...When you eradicate the Succession, all the Crowns in Christendom will concern 
themselves. It will make such an earthquake that all the Protestants in the World will fare 
the worse for it. The Prince will lose all the glory his generous conduct has obtained. 
There is no other way to have peace and quiet, but by recognizing the Princess, who has 
no legal nor natural impediment.’ 


The House voted without a division to reject the Lords' first amendment 
replacing the word 'abdicated' by 'deserted', then considered the Lords' second 
amendment to omit the words ‘and that the Throne is thereby vacant". 

Historians have assumed that the division of 5 February on the second 
amendment was a move preconcerted between the loyalists, who sought to 
preserve the rights of James II and perhaps of the prince of Wales, and those who 
argued that the Crown was Mary's alone, to reopen the whole question of the 
vacancy of the throne.? Contemporary evidence tells a different story: 


after a long debate and it being told the House by those members that managed the 
conference with the Lords, that the Lords had intimated to them as if there had been a 
muttering in the house that the vote was not so unanimously carried by them. And 
therefore, their Lordships desired them to putt it once more to the vote, upon which 
motion (and as it is thought to trie how their members stood well or ill affected that they 
might be known for the future), they putt it to the vote whether they should stand by their 
vote of the 28th of January Concerning abdication and vacancy, and the Yeas appearing 
loud, as also the Noes thought by some that many of those who were hearty for the vote 
joyned with others in the Noes on purpose to sift them as afterwards it did appear. For 
Mr. Powle the Speaker stood up and desired them that were against standing by their vote 
and for complying with the Lords in their amendments of it To withdraw out of the 
house: Whereupon 151 withdrew and 282 stayed, Though it is believed had they known 
that there had been 131 on the other side more than theirs, they had not halfe so many 
gone out аз did, they being heartily vext that they had so unwittingly exposed themselves 
to the observation of others, among the goers out were Sir Wm. Portman, Sir Peter Rich 
Cum multis aliis Toriorum.!? 


This explanation is confirmed by Roger Morrice, a well-informed nonconform- 
ist, who commented that many members 


that never before discovered themselves, nor did not intend to have done it this session 
were drawn in to strengthen the Lords in their non-concurrance on Tuesday to vote That 
the Commons should agree with the Lords. I do not doubt but most of those 151 
Commoners that are so exposed by the Lords (to use no worse a word) have not been 
sorryer for any occurrent that has befallen them in the whole course of their lives, for now 
they are known, and their vaile is pulled off, so that they have no capacity of imposing or 
deluding any others any longer." 


ТА. Grey, Debates of the House of Commons (10 vols., 1769), ix. 55-6. 

1 C J., x. 20. 

? Lord Macaulay, History of England, ed. C. H. Firth (6 vols., 1918-15), p. 1200; A. Browning, 
Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby and duke of Leeds (3 vols., Glasgow, 1944-51), i. 498—9. 

10 Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson D. 1079 fos. 11v—12. From internal evidence the author appears 
to be one Edward Harrison. 

1 Morrice MS. Q, p. 459. 
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The names of those who voted against the vacancy of the throne were quickly 
known, and a list of them, possibly a printed one, was circulating before 19 
February 1689, when Clarges complained in a Commons debate 


as to the method lately taken, to make distinctions, and to be pointed at in Westminster- 
Hall, as one of the hundred and fifty against the Throne vacant; to have printed papers of 
men of one side and the other; yea, the Peers, —1 hope the Gentlemen of the Council 
will prevent these distinctions." 


А hitherto unknown list of the minority in this division, found among the 
manuscripts of the marquess of Ailesbury, recently deposited on loan in the 
Wiltshire Record Office, may well be a copy of the list of which Clarges 
complained.'* Written in the hand of Charles Beecher, the ‘indefatigable and 
most trusty steward’ of Thomas Bruce, 2nd earl of Ailesbury,!* it differs from, 
and is consequently more reliable than the only previously known list in that it 
contains only the names of members who were sitting at the time of the division. 
Its order follows closely the printed list of the 1689 parliament at its first 
meeting, with the same order of counties (e.g. Pembrokeshire before 
Montgomeryshire) and of names (the two Bristol members, Hart and Knight, 
appear under Somerset). The spelling of the proper names, too, is generally 
consistent with the printed list. Moreover, the error made at first by the copyist in 
writing 'Sir Richard Verney' after Thomas Done is explicable by the fact that on 
the printed list Done's name occurs last at the bottom of one column and 
Verney's first at the top of the next column but one. In short, there are strong 
indications that a printed list was marked as the 151 filed out, and that this 
marked list was the basis of the newly-found Ailesbury list made by Beecher. 

The only previously known list of those who voted against the transfer of the 
Crown was a single sheet black list printed at the time of the 1690 election under 
the title A Letter to a Friend, upon the Dissolving of the Late Parliament, and the Calling 
of a New One. Together with a List of Those that were against Making the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, King and Queen.!5 Its object was made clear in its preface: 


...we are to chuse none but such who are entirely in his Majesties and the Kingdoms 
Interest; which, as it is impossible to beleive of them, who acknowledge him only a King 
in Fact, but not by Right, so it is not easie to conceive how they should be forward and 
zealous to support him in the Throne, who opposed his coming to it. The Enemies to King 
James’s Abdication are not likely to be true and lasting Friends to King William’s Sovereignty. 


1? Grey, ix. 90; L. С. Schwoerer, "The press and parliament in the Revolution of 168g', Historical 
Jour., xx (1977), 547-67. We thank Professor Schwoerer for advice and discussion on this point. The 
Lords list was The Names of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal who Deserted, [not Protested] against the Vote in 
the House of Peers, the Sixth Instant, against the Word ‘Abducated’, and the Throne ‘Vacant’ (1689, printed for 

. Newton). 
i 15 Wiltshire Record Office, Ailesbury MS. 1300/856, printed below. Anarticle dealing with divisions 
in the Lords on the transfer of the Crown, among other issues, and based on further newly discovered 
parliamentary lists from this collection, is in preparation. 

14 Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury (Roxburghe Club, 2 vols., Westminster, 1890), ii. 403. 

15 А True List of the Knights, Citizens and Burgesses, Summoned by the Letter of His Highness, the Prince of 
Orange, to Meet at Westminster the 22th of January 1688/9 (1689, printed for John Starkey and A. and W. 
Churchill). 

16 Two editions, London, 1690. Reprinted in A Collection of White and Black Lists (1715); A Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable tracts . . . of the late Lord Somers, ed. W. Scott (1g vols., 1809—15), x. 254—7; Browning, 
iii. 164-72; К. Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), pp. 496-8. A Dutch 
version was published at the time: Brief aan een Vrind wegens de Dissolutie van het Parlement, en't Beroepen 
van een Nieuw . . . (Amsterdam, 1690), in an appendix. The list is printed below opposite the Ailesbury 
list. 
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There is no indication that this was a reprint of a list published the previous year. 
Its author was Anthony Rowe, member for Mitchell and an extreme whig, who 
had been active in popular agitation arguing the offer of the Crown to William 
and Mary before the Commons’ vote.!! The list was widely circulated. Humphrey 
Courtney, Rowe's defeated opponent at Mitchell, complained in his petition that 
Rowe had circulated the list to influence Cornish elections." When the 
Commons debated the matter, May 1690, Sir Thomas Clarges said of the Letter 
to a Friend and of a list on the disabling clause of the corporations bill, ‘you have 
read that Paper [Rowe's]; one and the other paper are gone all over England, not 
only into Cornwall'.!? The same list was distributed in Staffordshire ‘to bring an 
odium upon many loyal and worthy gentlemen and to obstruct their being 
chosen to serve in the ensuing Parliament’ and it was ordered to be burnt in 
Lichfield market place.??The list was also ordered to be burnt in Cambridge. At 
Ipswich, on the other hand, a correspondent of Edmund Bohun’s asked for a 
copy to be sent to him.?! Partly as a result of the publication of Rowe’s list, the 
earl of Danby (formerly Viscount Dunblane) found it advisable to abandon his 
candidature both in Hertfordshire and for York,?? while Sir Ralph Verney’s 
inclusion in the list of 151 may have influenced his decision to desist before the 
poll at the Buckingham election of 1690.28 On з May 1690 Rowe was summoned 
to appear in his place for breach of privilege. A motion to adjourn was defeated, 
with Sir Joseph Tredenham, who is in both Rowe’s and the Ailesbury lists, and 
Thomas Coningsby, who is in the Ailesbury list only, acting as tellers for the 
majority, and the broadsheet was voted ‘a false and scandalous Libel, reflecting 
upon their Majesties, and their Government, and the Rights and Privileges of 
Parliament’. Another copy survives in manuscript among the papers of Joseph 
Bokingham, the Norfolk antiquary. It contains three extra names, and since two 
of them were Norfolk members, it seems fair to conclude that it had been 
adapted for local purposes.?5 

It remains briefly to compare the Ailesbury and Rowe lists. The Ailesbury list, 
endorsed ‘150 Commoners against abdicating’, we take to have been compiled 
soon after the division. It names 135 of the 151 members who voted against 
declaring the throne vacant; and of the 135, Rowe omits forty, several of whom 
had either died or become ineligible to stand in 1690. Among the omitted forty 
were also a number with whig backgrounds: Sir William Blackett, 1st Bt., a 
wealthy Newcastle merchant; John Buller, a Cornish Presbyterian and an 
exclusionist; Thomas Coningsby, a strong opponent of James II; Thomas Erle, a 
whig army officer; Francis Herbert, who as the nephew and ward of the whig 
Lord Herbert of Chirbury, had been returned by the whig corporation at 
Ludlow in 1689 and was dropped in 169o; Henry Liddell, a Newcastle coal- 
owner; and Isaac Newton, who was probably influenced by Sir Robert Sawyer, 
his fellow member for Cambridge University.*5 Rowe's list purports to name 150 

? Morrice MS. Q, pp. 453—4; Grey, ix. 45; CJ., х. 398. 

! CJ., х. 355. 

19 Grey, x. 10g. 

29 К. Wakefield to Lord Weymouth, 22 Feb. 1690 (Longleat, Thynne MSS. vol. xxiv fo. 154); Н. 
Horwitz, "The general election of 1690', Jour. British Studies, xi (1971), 88. 

1 Horwitz, ‘General election of 1690’, рр. 79-81. 

t! Browning, i. 466. 

3 Horwitz, ‘General election of 1690’, p. 8g. The 4 candidates who went to the poll at Buckingham 
were F r Temple, grd Bt., Alexander Denton, Sir Peter Tyrell and Sir Richard Atkins. 

*5 Cambridge University Library, MS. Mm. vi. 43 fos. 34-9, adds Thomas Blofield (member for 
Norwich), George England (Great Yarmouth) and Sir Edward Norreys (Oxford). 


?* The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, ed. H. W. Turnbull (6 vols., Cambridge, 1959—76), iii. 7-8, 17, 
20-2, 34. 
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of the 151, with fifty-five names which do not appear in the Ailesbury list, 
including four who could not have voted because they were not then members of 
the House, and fifteen who sat for constituencies in Cornwall or Devon, were not 
active in parliament, and about whom very little was known, but who stood in 
1690 for places where Rowe distributed his list. Finally, Rowe's list contains none 
but tories, tories who are known to have stood or could have stood in 1690. 
Ninety-five names are common to both lists, and most members appearing in 
one list or the other were again returned in 1690. Fifty alone were not chosen;?? 
ten transferred to other constituencies (not necessarily as a result of being black- 
listed, since some of them became knights of a shire).?® Nine suffered outright 
defeat at the poll.” 


EvELINE CRUICKSHANKS 
JOHN FERRIS 
DAvibD HAYTON 


Wiltshire Record Office, Ailesbury MS. 1300/856 and A. Rowe, A List of Those that were against 
Making the Prince and Princess of Orange, King and Queen (1690) 


AILESBURY LIST ROWE LIST 
BEDFORDSHIRE 
BERKSHIRE 
Lord Norris 
Sir Christopher Wren^?! 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Sir Ralph Verney Sir Ralph Verny 


Y John Alford; Caleb Banks; John Bigg; Sir Edward Blackett, end Bt; Sir William Blackett, 1st 
Ве; John Buller; Robert Byerley; Sir Nevyl Catlyn; Sir Roger Cave; Sir Arthur Chichester; John 
Coke; William Coleman; Sir John Cordell; Sir John Doyley; Sir John Duke, end Bt; Edward 
Gorges; Charles Goring; Sir Thomas Halford; Sir Thomas Harvey; William Helyar; Francis 
Herbert; James Herbert; Edward Jones; James Kendall; Thomas Knyvet; Henry Liddell; Richard 
Lowther; Thomas Master; Edward Montagu; Francis Morley; Rawlin Mullack; Isaac Newton; 
Peregrine Osborne, Visc. Dunblane; Sir John Poley; Sir John Rous; Sir Francis Russell; Thomas 
Sanders; John Sandford; Christopher Tancred; White Tichburne; Sir Roger Twisden; Sir Ralph 
Verney; Sir Richard Verney; Francis Vivian; Edmund Walrond; Sir Edmund Warnford; Richard 
Lord Wenman; John Weston; Sir William Williams, 1st Bt.; John Young. 

18 Sir John Banks, 1st Bt. (Rochester 1689, Queenborough 1690); Montagu Bertie, Lord No: 
(Berkshire 1689, defeated Berkshire 1690, Oxfordshire 1690); Hon. Bernard Granville (Liskeard 
1689, Launceston 1690); John Hunt (Milborne Port 1689, Ilchester 1690); Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
4th Bt. (Carlisle 1689, Westmorland 1690); William Okeden (Corfe Castle 1689, Wareham 1690); 
Nathaniel Palmer (Minehead 1689, Somerset 1690); Hon. Francis Robartes (Lostwithiel 1689, Devon 
1690); Henry Seymour (St. Mawes 1689, Totnes 1690}; Hon. James Stanley (Preston 1689, Lancashire 
1690). 

9 Thomas Babington (Leicester 1689, defeated there 1690); Caleb Banks (Maidstone 1689, 
defeated at Rye 1690); Sir Francis Guybon (Thetford 14 Feb. 1689, defeated there 1690); Sir Justinian 
Isham, 4th Bt. (Northampton 1689, defeated there 1690); Sir John Matthews (Evesham 1689, 
defeated there 1690); Henry Parker (Evesham 1689, defeated there 1690); John Pole (Lyme Regis 
1689, defeated at Tregony 1690); Sir Peter Rich (Southwark 1689, defeated there 1690); Henry 
Slingsby (Portsmouth 1689, defeated there 1690). 

30 We are indebted to the marquess of Ailesbury and the earl of Cardigan for permission to publish 
the Ailesbury list, and to the Wiltshire county archivist for his help. Standard contractions in the 
original have been extended or given in the modern form, but spelling is otherwise unaltered. The 
Rowe list is given as published in one of the two original editions. Asterísks indicate names omitted 
by Rowe, and daggers those which do not appear on the Ailesbury list. Square brackets indicate men 
who were not members of the House on 5 Feb. 1689. 

?! Election declared void, 14 May 1689. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Sir Levinus Bennetf 
Sir Robert Cotton Sir Robert Cotton 
Sir Robert Sawyer?! Sir Robert Sawyer’? 
Mr. Newton* 
John Cotton Esq.” 
CHESHIRE 
CORNWALL 
Sir Bourchier Wrey Sir Bourcher Wrey 
John Buller Esq.* 
The Hon. Francis Robarts®* Fran. Robarts* 
Sir John St Aubin Sir John St. Aubyn 
Charles Godolphin Charles Godolphin 
Nich. Glynt 
The Hon. Bernard Grenvill* 
James Kendall* 
John Tannert 
Alexander Pendarvist 
James Praedt 
John Rashleight™ 
Charles Lord Fanshaw"*5 
Francis Vivian Fran. Vivian 
John Specott 
Sir Joseph Tredenham** Sir Jos. Tredenham*® 
Henry Seymour *” Hen. Seymour” 
Sir John Coritont 
John Prideauxt 
CUMBERLAND 
Sir Christopher Musgrave” Sir Christo. Musgrave?* 
Jerimiah Bubb* 
DERBYSHIRE 
Sir Gilbert Clarke" 
John Cooke Esq.” John Coke” 
DEVON 
Sir Edward Seymour” Sir Edw. Seymour*? 
[Christo. Bale]f*! 
Sir John Fowellt 
Rawlin Mallackt 


31 See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Grey, іх. 21~3; Miscellaneous State Papers from 1501 to 1726 (Hardwicke 
Papers), ed. P. Yorke, 2nd earl of Hardwicke (я vols., 1778), ii. 409-14; L. С. Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall of 
the Convention at Westminster’, ante, xlix (1976), 252-4, 260, 261); of 29 Jan. (Grey, ix. 21-3, 27, 28; 
Hardwicke Papers, ii. 413); of 2 Feb. (Grey, ix. 48); of 5 Feb. (ibid., pp. 57—8). 

33 See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 411; Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall', р. 261). 

9! Recte Jonathan. 


35 See his es of 38 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 411; Schwoerer, ‘А Jornall', p. 261; Morrice MS. 
Q, p. 444); of 2 Feb. (Grey, ix. 46). Expelled from the Commons аз a non-juror, 13 May 1689. 
3 See his es of 4 Feb. (Grey, ix. 50); of 5 Feb. (ibid., pp. 55-6). Teller for the motion to agree 


with the Lords on the abdication (C J., x. 20). 

57 Sec his (or more probably Sir Edward Seymour's) speech of 5 Feb. (Grey, ix. 35). 

P See his speeches of 28 Jan. (ibid., pp. 10-11; Hardwicke Papers, ii. 406; Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall’, p. 
258; Morrice MS. Q, p. 444); of 29 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 422; Grey, ix. 6-7). 

39 Either he or William Cooke spoke on 28 Jan. (Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall', p. 361). 

€ See his speeches of 28 Jan. (ibid., р. 261); of 29 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 419—20). 

*! Elected 4 June 1689. 
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William Cary 
Henry Nortleigh 


Thomas Strangwayes 
Gerard Napier Esq." 
John Pole Esq. 

Sir Robert Napier** 
Edward Nicholas 
Thomas Erle* 

George Ryves** 
Richard Fownes 
William Okeden 


Henry Lyddell Esq.* 


William Cooke Esq. 


Sir Francis Russell 


Sir William Gregory?** 


Thomas Conyngsby* 


Sir John Bancks 
Sir Roger Twisden 
Caleb Bancks Esq 
James Herbert* 


The Hon. James Stanley? 
Sir John Chichley*** 
Francis Cholmondeley*? 


Thomas Norris, of Speake* 
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William Cary 

Henry Nortleigh 

Sir Arthur Chichester? 

Edm. Walrondt 

Will. Haynt 

Will. Colemant 
DORSET 


Tho. Strangways 


John Pole 
Sir Robert Nappier* 
Edw. Nicholas 


Rich. Fowns 
Will. Okeden 


DURHAM 
William Lamptont 


Robert Byerlyt 
George Morlandt 


ESSEX 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
William Соок 
'Tho. Mastert 
Sir Fra. Russel 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
[Hen. Cornwall]t*' 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
John Biggt 
KENT 


Sir John Banks 
Sir Rog. Twisden 
Caleb Banks 


LANCASHIRE 


Fran. Cholmondley'? 
Sir Edw. Chisnalt 


*! Died 16 Nov. 1689 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire MSS., i. 319). 
*5 See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall', p. 262); of 29 Jan. (Hardurche Papers, ii. 413; 


Morrice MS. О, p. 478). 


* Died by 19 March 1689 (CJ., x. 52). 


43 Sce above n. 39. 


** Appointed a judge, 18 Apr. 1689. 


47 Elected 11 June 1689. 


4 See his letter of g Feb. 1689, in E. Legh, Baroness Newton, Lyme Letters, 1660—1760 (1925), р 
** A non-juror (CJ., x. 148, 325, 338). 
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Charles Bertie Esq. 
Sir John Brownlowe?! 


Sir Charles Gerrard 
Ralph Hawtrey 


Charles marquess of Worcester 


Gilbert Dolben Esq.5* 
Sir Justinian Isham 
Richard Lord Wenham 


William Forster 
Philipp Bickerstaffe 
Sir William Blackett* 


Roger Fenwick 


Sir Robert Jenkinson 

The Hon. Heneage Finch"5* 
Sir Thomas Clargis*® 

The Hon. Henry Bertie 

Sir John Doyley 

Sir Robert Dashwood* 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Sir Tho. Halfordt 
Tho. Babington1*? 
LINCOLNSHIRE | 
Charles Bertie 
Sir John Browlow*! 
MIDDLESEX 
Sir Charles Gerard 
Ralph Hawtrey 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Marq. of Worcester 


NORFOLK 
Sir William Cookt 
Sir Nevil Catlynt 
Sir John Turnert 
[Sir Fra. Guybon]t®? 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Edw. Mountaguet 
Gilbert Dolben’ 
Sir Justinian Isham 
Lord Wenman 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Will. Forster 
Philip Bickerstaff 
Sir Ralph Cart 
Roger Fenwick 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Lord Elandt 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Sir Robert Jenkinson 


Sir Tho. Clarges*5 
Hen. Berty 
Sir John Doyley 


80 Said to have supported the disabling clause of the corporations bill (Browning, iii. 168), but this 


may be a mistake for Philip Babington. 


5! Said to have supported the disabling clause of the corporations bill (ibid.), but this may be a 


mistake for Sir William Brownlow. 
5? Elected 14 Feb. 1689. 


5! See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Grey, ix. 7-9; Hardwicke Papers, И. 401, 408; Schwoerer, ‘А Jornall', 
рр. #49, 251); of 29 Jan. (Grey, ix. 38; Hardwicke Papers, ii. 421); of 2 Feb. (Grey, ix. 48); of 5 Feb. 


(ibid., p. 69). 


4 See his speeches of 28 Jan. (ibid., рр. 10, 17-19, 24; Hardwicke Papers, ii. 405-6, 410-11; 
Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall’, pp. 257-8, #60; Morrice MS. Q, p. 444; A. Boyer, The History of King William 
HI (3 vols., 1702-3), ii. 326); of 2 Feb. (Grey, ix. 47); of 5 Feb. (ibid., pp. 601). 

55 See his speeches of 28 Jan. (ibid., p. 15; Hardwicke Papers, ii. 405-6, 410-11; Schwoerer, ‘A 
Jornall', pp. 256, 263); of 29 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 420, 423); of 2 Feb. (Grey, ix. 47); of 5 Feb. 


ibid., pp. 54, 55). 
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Edward Kynaston 

The Hon. Andrew Newport 
Sir Francis Edwards 

Sir Edward Acton 

Francis Herbert® 

George Weld Esq. 


Edward Gorges* 

Sir Richard Hart 

Sir John Knight®® 

Sir William Bassett? 
Edward Berkeley 
Thomas Wyndham*** 
Sir William Portman 
John Sandford 

Sir Francis Warr 
Henry Bull* 

Francis Lutterell 
Nathaniell Palmer 

Sir Edward Wyndham 
William Helyar junior 
John Hunt Esq. 


Francis Morley 
Richard Brett*5 
Henry Slingsby” 


Richard Earle of Ranelaugh® 
Thomas Done 

Sir Richard Verney [erased] 
Francis Gwyn*! 

William Ettrick® 


Robert Burdett 


Sir Henry Gough 


88 See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 411, 412); of 29 Jan. (ibid., p. 416). 


RUTLAND 


Sir Tho. Mackwortht 


SHROPSHIRE 


Edw. Kynaston 
Andrew Newport 
Sir Fran. Edwards 
Sir Edw. Acton 


George Weld 
SOMERSET 


Sir Rich. Hart 

Sir John Knight* 
Sir William Basset 
Edw. Berkley 


Sir William Portman 
John Sandford 
Sir Fran. War 


Fran. Lutterel 
Nathan. Palmer 
Sir Edw. Windham 
William Helyar 
Jobn Hunt 

Tho. Sanderst 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Fran. Morley 
Sir Ben. Newlandt 


Sir Robert Holmst 
Earl of Ranalagh® 
Tho. Done 


Fran. Guin®! 
Wm. Etrick®? 
John Pollent 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


John Grayt 
Rob. Burdet 
John Chetwindt 
Sir Hen. Gough 


57 In the printed Rowe list, Basset follows Berkley. 
83 Died 16 Dec. 1689 (Morrice MS. В, p. 55). 


5 Died by 2 Nov. 1689 (CJ., x. 278). 


** See his speech of 29 Jan. (Harduicke Papers, ii. 416). 


“© Teller for the motion (C.J., x. зо). 
** See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 428); of 5 Feb. (Grey, ix. 54—5). 
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Peyton Ventris*® 
Sir John Duke* 
Thomas Glemham 
Sir Henry Johnson 
William Johnson 
Sir John Poley“ 


Henry Pooley® 
Sir Robert Davers 
Sir Thomas Hervey 


Sir Peter Rich*55 
John Weston 


Sir William Morley 
John Lewkner* 


Sir Thomas Dyke* 


Sir Richard Verney 
Sir Roger Cave 
William Lord Digbey 
William Colemore 


Phillip Musgrave*?*! 


Robert Hyde 


Walter Grubbe 
Charles Fox 

Sir Edmund Warnford 
john Deane 
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SUFFOLK 


Sir john Cordellt 
Sir John Roust 
Sir John Barkert 


Tho. Glemham 
Sir Hen. Johnson 
William Johnson 
Sir John Poley®* 
Tho. Knyvett 
Henry Pooley% 
Sir Rob. Davers 
Sir Tho. Harvey 


SURREY 


John Weston 
White Tichburnet 


SUSSEX 
Sir William Morley 


John Alfordt 
Charles Goring, Jun.t 


William Morlyt 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Sir Richard Verny 
Sir Geo.9' Cave 
Lord Digby 
William Colemore 


WESTMORLAND 


Rich. Lowthert 
[William Cheyne]t** 


WILTSHIRE 


Lord Cornbury1?? 
Rob. Hyde 
Richard Lewist 
Peregrine Bertiet 
Hen. Chiverst 
Walter Grub 
Charles Fox 

Sir Edm. Warnford 
John Dean 


“ Appointed a judge, 4 May 1689. 


и Sec his speech (probably undelivered) in Procs. Suffolk Inst. Arch., viii (1894), 189-90. 


$5 See his speech of 29 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 429). 

Confirmed by Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawlinson D. 1079 fos. 11v-12. 

81 Corrected to Roger in the other edition. 

88 Died з July 1689 (J. Le Neve, Monumenta Anglicana, 1680—99 (1718), p. 98). 


Elected 25 July 1689. 


1 See his speech of 28 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 411; Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall’, p. 261). 
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John Young*?! 
Sir John Ernle Sir John Ernle 
Sir George Willoughby Sir George Willoughby 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Henry Parker Hen. Parker 
Sir John Matthews Sir John Matthews 
YORKSHIRE 
Peregrine Osborne Visc. Dumblain?? Earl of Danby?? 
Sir Edward Blackett* 
Sir Jonathan Jenings Sir Jonath. Jennings 
Christopher Tancredt 
CINQUE PORTS 
Wales 
ANGLESEY 
Sir William Williams*?* 
BRECON 
Edward Jones E. Jones of Buckland 
CARDIGANSHIRE 
Hector Phillipps* 
CARMARTHENSHIRE 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 
DENBIGHSHIRE 
Sir Richard Midleton Sir Rich. Middleton 
Edward Brereton Edw. Brereton 
FLINTSHIRE 
GLAMORGAN 
Thomas Mansell Tho. Mansell 
MERIONETH 
Sir John Wynne* 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
William Wogan Esq.!* Sir William Wogan” 
ż MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
Edward Vaughan of Logdiarth* 
RADNORSHIRE 


п Election declared void, 14 March 1689. 

71 See his speeches of 29 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 424); of 7 Feb. (Grey, ix. 73). Styled earl of Danby 
from 20 Apr. 1689. 

?! See his speeches of 28 Jan. (Grey, ix. 15-16; Schwoerer, ‘A Jornall’, pp. 256, 261, 262; Harduscke 
Papers, ii. 405, 411); of 29 Jan. (Grey, ix. 801; Hardwicke Papers, ii. 414, 415, 422). 

74 See his of 28 Jan. (Hardwicke Papers, ii. 412); of 7 Feb. (Grey, ix. 71; Schwoerer, ‘A 
Jornall’, p. 261). Knighted 31 Oct. 1689. 
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SPEAKING TO the City Liberal Club on 19 July 1901, at the height of the so- 
called ‘Methods of barbarism’ crisis, Lord Rosebery, the leading Liberal 
Imperialist, claimed that the divisions in the Liberal party on questions of 
foreign, colonial and defence policies went back to the time of the Gladstone 
administration of 1880—5.! Certainly there were differences in that cabinet over 
imperial questions and from that time, with Rosebery calling himself a Liberal 
Imperialist in 1884 and Henry Labouchere and other radicals denouncing 
imperialism, it looked as if the party were moving towards a major confrontation 
between its parts. Liberals, especially those of an orthodox, Gladstonian variety, 
had denounced imperialism since at least the eighteen-seventies and had 
identified it as a Tory phenomenon, closely allied, if not synonymous, with 
jingoism. It was not, however, until the eighteen-nineties, with Rosebery's 
appointment to the Foreign Office in 1893, his policies towards Egypt, Uganda 
and the Congo and his succession to W. E. Gladstone as prime minister in 1894, 
coupled with the growing international difficulties experienced by Britain during 
this period, that imperialism began to become a serious issue of dispute not 
merely between the parties, but within the Liberal party itself. Indeed, matters 
were not really brought to a head until the period 1898—1903, a state of affairs 
which was created by the apparent imminence of a division of China by the 
European powers, the Spanish-American War, the Fashoda episode and, above 
all, the South African War. 

It is an oversimplification, however, to think that the Liberal party was divided 
neatly into two parts because, at least until the summer of 1901, there were not 
only Liberal Imperialists and anti-Imperialist radicals, but, numerically larger 
than either, a moderate or centre group between them. Although a formal split 
in the party was just avoided in 1901-2, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
party's official leader from February 1899, in effect united moderates and 
radicals against the Imperialists, with his ‘Methods of barbarism’ speech to the 
National Reform Union on 14 June 1901.? There have been several analyses of 
the house of commons in the late nineteenth century and recently there has been 
published a brilliant account of Liberal Imperialist ideology and of the character 
of most of the leading Imperialists, but they still leave open certain questions 
about the 650 or so men who sat in the house of commons as Liberals, between, 
but including, the general elections of 1892 and 1906.5 For example, how many 
of these M.P.s were Imperialists, did they differ in personal characteristics from 
their non-Imperialist colleagues and to what extent were they a developing force 
within the party? 

We must concede at the outset that, if we are to try to assign all the Liberal 
M.P.s of this period to an Imperialist group or to a non-Imperialist group, 


! The Temes, зо July 1901, р. 7. 

* Ibid., 15 June 1901, p. 5. 

* As well as contemporary newspapers, Hansard, the near-complete collection of Liberal election 
manifestos in the Gladstone Library, National Liberal Club, London and the usual auto- 
biographies, biographies and monographs, the main printed sources used here for election statistics 
and Liberal biographies and attitudes include: Dod's Companion, 1892-1906; The Liberal Year Book, 
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which for the sake of convenience we will call Gladstonian, we are faced with a 
number of problems. Several contemporary attempts were made to categorize 
the party in this way and the first comprehensive one was published after the 
1900 election in The Times, which estimated that the Liberal p then consisted 
of eighty-one Imperialists, that is M.P.s who supported the war, fifty-eight whom 
it could not classify and only forty-six who were against the ae From this 
assessment The Times claimed that two-thirds of the party would ‘repudiate the 
Little Englanders'.* The Annual Register, on the other hand, thought that the party 
consisted of sixty-two Imperialists, sixty-eight pro-Boers, thirty uncommitted 
and twenty-seven whose position was equivocal.5 At later dates both Herbert 
Gladstone, the Chief Whip, and R. W. Perks, the Imperialists' main organizer in 
the nineteen-hundreds, made lists of Liberal League parliamentary candidates, 
but none of these can be accepted on its own as an adequate summary of who 
was ог was not an Imperialist. 

All these lists, it will be noticed, were produced in or after 1900 and ae ba 

one from another in their criteria for defining an Imperialist. Some confine the 
term Imperialist to those who were members of the Liberal League, and they 
reflect the fact that many M.P.s were not forced to declare their position until 
1898 or even the 1900 election and that even then the attitude of some remained 
doubtful. Inevitably the lack of any need to declare a position before about 1900 
means that it can be hard to decide the allegiance of some M.P.s who left the 
Commons before that time. Furthermore, several Liberals do not fall easily into 
either category because they can only be described as moderate on the question. 
Of the group of men who entered the Commons in the eighteen-eighties and 
who came to regard Rosebery as their leader, some like H. H. Asquith, R. B. 
Haldane and Sir Edward Grey were clearly Imperialists by any criterion, but 
others like A. H. D. Acland and S. C. Buxton can only be described as moderate 
Imperialists, who nevertheless preferred to remain loyal to the official 
leadership. There is too the interesting case of Sir Charles Dilke, who might be 
said to have been the first Liberal Imperialist, but who had no connections with 
or sympathy for Rosebery and those usually regarded as Imperialists, and who 
supported Campbell-Bannerman in a pro-Boer and anti-Imperialist attitude 
during the South African War. 
1899—1906; McCalmont’s Parliamentary Poll Book, 1832—1918, 8th edn., ed. J. Vincent and M. Stenton 
(Brighton, 1971); J. A. Thomas, The House of Commons, 1832—1901: а Study of its Economic and Functional 
Character (Cardiff, 1939); J. A. Thomas, The House of Commons, 1906—11: an Analysis of Из Economic and 
Social Character (Cardiff, 1958); W. L. Guttsman, The British Political Elite (1968); T. О. Lloyd, ‘Uncon- 
tested seats in British general elections, 1853—1910’, Historical Jour., viii (1965), 260—5; H. Pelling, 
Social Geography of British Elections, 1885—1910 (1967); Т. W. Heyck, ‘British radicals and radicalism, 
1874-95: a social analysis’, in Modern European Social Thought, ed. В. J. Bezucha (Lexington, Mass., 
1972), pp. 38-59; Т. W. Heyck and W. Klecka, ‘British radical M.P.s, 1874—95', Jour. of Interdisap- 
linary Hist., iv (1973—4), 161-84; H. С. С. Matthew, The Liberal Imperialists: E ed An 
Gladstonian Elite (1979); А. К. Russell, Liberal Landslide: the General Election of 1906 (Newton Abbot, 
1978); The Pro-Boers: the Anatomy of an Antiwar Movement, ed. S. E. Koss (Chicago, 1978); British Poli- 
tical Facts, 1900—75, comp. D. Butler and A. Sloman (4th edn., 1975); British Historical Facts, 1830— 
1900, comp. C. Cook and B. Keith (1975); Е. W. S. Craig, British Electoral Facts, 1885—1975 (3rd edn., 
1976); G. Hosking and A. King, ‘Radicals and Whigs in the British Liberal party, 1906—14', in The 
History of Parliamentary Behaviour, ed. W. O. Aydelotte (Princeton, 1977), pp. 136-58; M. Freeden, The 
New Liberalism: an Ideology of Social Reform (Oxford, 1978). 

* The Times, 19 Oct. 1900, p. 7. 

5 The Annual Register, 1900, p. 165. 

* Lists of Liberal League candidates (updated) (British Library, Viscount Gladstone Papers, Add. 
MS. 46100 fos. 142-3; Add. MS. 46107 fos. 39-40) and notebook of 1905 candidates (Add. MS 
46108); Perks's Memorandum, 27 Jan. 1906 (National Library of Scotland, Rosebery Papers, Box 
107). Also: M. Craton and H. W. McCready, The Great Liberal Revival, 1903-6 (1966), pp. 45-6; 
Matthew, pp. 300-1. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that there is a need to use a definition of Imperialist 
other than, say, mere membership of an organization like the Liberal League. 
Whatever criterion is adopted we ought probably, as imperialism was undoub- 
tedly regarded as the innovatory ideology within Liberalism, to assume that an 
M.P. was a Gladstonian unless there is evidence to the contrary: the onus is on 
showing an M.P. to have been an Imperialist. From this, common sense would 
suggest that we should accept initially as Imperialists all those who joined one of 
the Liberal Imperialist organizations, namely the Imperial Liberal Council of 
1900, the Liberal Imperial League of 1901 and the Liberal League of 1902. By 
contrast, members of the Radical Committee, the National Reform Union, the 
Liberal Forwards, the South African Conciliation Committee or the League of 
Liberals Against Aggression and Militarism ought to be regarded as anti- 
Imperialists. To this may be added the evidence of biographies and auto- 
biographies, but, above all, the statements made by candidates in their election 
manifestos, especially at the 1900 and 1906 elections. Finally, there is the 
evidence of the parliamentary divisions, in which, between 1897 and 1904, 
members of the Liberal party voted on different sides on Imperialist issues or, 
more usually, were divided into Imperialist, anti-Imperialist and abstaining 
groups. The most important of these parliamentary divisions were those on 5 
February 1897 on the Dongola expedition, on 26 July 1897 on the Jameson Raid 
enquiry,’ on 24 February 1898 on Nigeria, on 24 February 1899 on the Sudan, 
on 5 June 1899 on Kitchener's grant, on 18 April 1904 on the Younghusband 
mission to Tibet and eight divisions during the South African War on 17 and 19 
October 1899,* 30 January 1900, 25 July 1900,? 26 February 1901, 17 June 
1901, 21 January 1903 and go March 1902. From the voting behaviour in these 
divisions a pattern emerges, which, with other evidence, enables us to class most 
of the Liberal M.P.s of the 1895 and 1900 parliaments and of those elected in 
1906 as either Imperialists or Gladstonians.!° 

Before, however, we procede to quantify these Liberal M.P.s we must 
recognize one further problem. As we have seen, although imperialism did not 
become a consuming passion for nearly all Liberals until the turn of the century, 
it had been an increasingly important subject for consideration for many years 
before that time. Much of the evidence for ascertaining Liberals' views comes 
from about 1897—8 onwards, but it is both possible and useful to go back at least 
to 1892 and the Gladstone-Rosebery governments of 1892—5. By the method 
which we have employed, the Gladstonians have been treated as a residual 
category and it may seem that post-1897 evidence has been simply transferred 
backwards in time. There is, as already indicated, the problem of those who left 
the Commons before 1897 and there are obvious dangers in assuming that a man 
who died in 1896 was a Gladstonian for any lack of evidence to the contrary; 
there is the fact that men may have changed their minds on the subject and that 
evidence of an individual's attitude in, say, 1900 is not evidence of the same 


' This was on a motion by Philip Stanhope, a well-known radical and chairman of the National 
Reform Union. 

* This was also on a motion by Stanhope and is usually known as the Stanhope amendment. The 
vote on 17 Oct. was on an amendment by the Irish Nationalist, E. J. Dillon, seconded by Labouchere 
and supported by E. H. Pickersgill. 

9 This was on a motion by Sir Wilfrid Lawson and is usually known as the Lawson amendment. 

10 These divisions can be found in Hansard, Parliamentary Debates or in Commons Divison Lists: 1897, 
no. 19; 1897, nos. 333 and 334; 1898, no. 20; 1899, nos. 17, 18 and 19; 1899, no. 170; 1899 (Special 
Session), nos. 2, 4 and 5; 1900, nos. 3 and 4; 1900, no. 242; 1901, nO$. 12, 18 and 14; 1901, nos. 256 
and 257; 1909, no. 5; 1902, no. 82; 1904, no. 76. There were also the votes on Nigeria on g July 1899 
(1899, nos. 212 and 21g) and on 26 July 1899 (1899, nos. 805, $06 and 307). 
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person's view in 1893; there is the fact that many M.P.s kept silent until 1900. 
The over-all effect, it might be suggested, would be to exaggerate the proportion 
of Gladstonians in the party prior to 1897. 

These qualifications are certainly most pertinent, but it may be suggested that 
they do not invalidate an attempt to establish a statistical trend from 1892 to 
1906. Men do, of course, change their minds, but there is little evidence of 
Liberals switching from one side of the Imperialist fence to the other. There was 
considerable continuity of personnel in the parliamentary party as 192 out of the 
297 Liberals who sat in the 1892 parliament were members of the 1895, 1900 and 
1906 parliaments, most of them of the first two. More important, however, the 
evidence for determining the position of Liberal M.P.s does not come wholly 
from after 1897. Quite apart from other kinds of evidence there were many 
parliamentary debates on imperialist issues in the early and mid eighteen- 
nineties in which M.P.s either in their speeches or by their votes revealed their 
basic allegiances on the question. As early as 24 July 1890, after a debate on the 
Heligoland-Zanzibar treaty a radical amendment to the government's motion 
found most of the Liberal party abstaining, but eight voting with the government 
and thirty for the amendment. Over the next six years a number of debates on, 
for example, Uganda, Egypt, Rhodesia and the Service estimates revealed an 
increasing interest in the party in imperialist topics, a growing number of 
participants in the arguments and ever more entrenched attitudes.!! 

~The conclusion, therefore, is that at the election of 1892, when the Liberal 
party just became the largest party in the Commons, the number of Liberals who 
were Imperialists or who identified themselves as such at a later date was a small 
proportion of the party. As Table 1 shows, the Imperialists constituted only just 
over an eighth of the party. 


TABLE 1. Liberals elected in 1892 


Gladstonians Imperialists Total 


236 87 378 


Between the elections of 1892 and 1895 the Liberal party suffered a net loss of 
five members: twenty-four new members won by-elections, while thirteen 
resigned their seats, six died, five were given peerages, three inherited peerages 
and one was unseated on petition. These changes improved the relative position 
of the Imperialists, so that at the dissolution of parliament in 1895 the state of 
the party was as in Table 2. 

The 1895 election proved disastrous for the Liberals. Its leading members, 
such as Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt and ]. Morley, fought on different 
aspects of the party's programme, in so far as there was one. There was a swing in 
Great Britain to the Unionists of 2-5 per cent and the Liberals made a net loss of 
ninety-one seats.!? Several leading members were defeated, including Harcourt, 


" Hansard, grd ser., cccxlvii, cols. 758-988, 24 July 1890 and Division List 1890, no. 201. Other 
debates included: on Uganda, 3 and 4 March 1892; on Uganda, зо March 1898; on Foreign Office 
estimates, з Aug. 1893; on Egypt, 1 May 1893; on Matabeleland, 9 Nov. 1893; on Navy estimates, 19 
Dec. 1898; on Uganda, 1 June 1894; on Chitral, g Sept. 1895; on South Africa, 13 and 14 Feb. 1896 
and many more. See relevant volume of Hansard. 

ut Pelling, p. 415; P. Stansky, Ambitions and Strategies: the Struggle for the Leadership of the Liberal Party т 
the 18905 (Oxford, 1964), pp. 174—80. 
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TABLE 2. The Liberal party, 1892—5 








Gladstonians Imperialists Total 
After 1892 election 236 37 273 
Gains 
By-elections +17 +7 +24 
Losses 
Resigned seat —18 —1 —14 
Died —6 о —6 
Ennobled —5 о —5 
Inherited peerage —8 о —3 
Unseated —1 о —1 

—28 —1 —29 

At 1895 dissolution 225 48 268 





Morley, G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, G. G. Leveson-Gower, G. W. E. Russell, C. R. 
Spencer!* and a former Chief Whip, A. Morley. For Gladstonians, particularly, it 
was a bad result for, to start with, all but two of those who decided not to stand 
were Gladstonians and of the 227 sitting members who went to the polls, 39-4 
per cent of the Gladstonians were defeated whereas only 36-4 per cent of the 
Imperialists suffered the same fate, although it is not suggested that Imperialism 
was a significant factor at the election. The result, however, was that the 
Imperialists became overnight more than a fifth of the party (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3. Liberals at the 1895 election 








Gladstonians Imperialists Total 
At 1895 dissolution 225 48 268 
Gains 
Newly elected members +25 +9 +34 
Lasses 
Did not stand —39 —2 —41 
Defeated at polls —73 —11 —84 
—112 —18 —125 


After 1895 election 188 39 177 


Parties in opposition expect to win some seats at by-elections and such was the 
case with the Liberals after 1895. Between 1895 and 19oo eleven Liberals 
resigned their seats, eleven died, one inherited a peerage, one was unseated on 
petition and one joined the Liberal Unionists. By contrast, thirty-six new 


? Respectively: chancellor of the exchequer, Chief Secretary for Ireland, president of the local 
government board, comptroller of the household, Under-Secretary at the Home Office and vice- 
chamberlain of the household. Having lost his seat at Derby, Harcourt was provided with a seat at 
Monmouths. W. by the withdrawal of C. M. Warmington, Q,C. 
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members were elected and one Conservative joined the Liberals.'* By 1897-8 
imperialism was beginning to acquire considerable importance as a factor at 
elections and several candidates adopted imperialist attitudes. Thus by the 
dissolution of parliament in 1900 the Imperialists had become more than a 
quarter of the party (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4. The Liberal party, 1995—1900 








Gladstonians Imperialists Total 
After 1895 election 188 39 177 
Gains 
By-elections +21 +15 +36 
From Conservatives +1 о +1 
+22 +15 +37 
Losses 
Resigned seat —11 о —11 
Died —10 —1 —11 
Inherited peerage о —1 —1 
Unseated —1 о —1 
Joined Liberal Unionists о —1 —1 
—22 -3 —25 


At 1900 dissolution 138 51 189 


At the Khaki election of 1900 there was a further swing in Britain as a whole to 
the Unionists of 1-3 per cent’®, but, for reasons which will be discussed later, 
Imperialists did very much better at this election than other Liberals. Initially, 
while twenty Liberals did not have to go to the polls, 168 Unionists were allowed 
unopposed returns. Nineteen Liberal M.P.s did not stand again and thirty-six 
were defeated, while fifty new Liberals entered the Commons. The result was that 
the Imperialists once again improved their relative position in the party (see 
Table 5). . 


TABLE 5. Liberals at the 1900 election 





Gladstonians Imperialists Total 

At 1900 dissolution 138 51 18g 
Gains 

Newly elected members +35 +15 +50 
Losses 

Did not stand —15 —4 —19 

Defeated at polls —27 —9 —36 

—~42 —13 —55 

After 1900 election 181 58 184 





и С. Whiteley, М.Р. for Stockport; joined the Liberals in Oct. 1899 because of his opposition to 
the Boer War and to the Clerical Tithes Commutation Act (Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 46483 fos. 24-5; The 
Times, 9 Nov. 1899, p. 10; P. Е. Clarke, Lancashire and the New Liberalism (Cambridge, 1971), p. 71); sat 
for Pudsey from 1900; Liberal Chief Whip, 1905-8; 1st Baron Marchamley, 1908. 

18 Pelling, p. 415. 
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As is well known, once the Boer War ended and Chamberlain introduced the 
cause of tariff reform, the Liberal party made a remarkable electoral recovery 
and from the second half of 1903 it began to seem as if no Unionist seat would be 
safe at a by-election. Between 1900 and the dissolution of 1905, twelve Liberals 
died, six resigned, two joined the Liberal Unionists, two were ennobled and one 
was unseated on petition. These losses were more than made T by the thirty- 
eight by-election victors and the fourteen Unionists who changed sides.!5 A large 
number of the newly elected members were Imperalists and all the defecting 
Unionists must be regarded as such. Thus by the time the new Liberal prime 
minister, Campbell-Bannerman, asked the king to dissolve parliament in 
December 1905, the Imperialists had the support of more than a third of the 
party (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6. The Liberal party, 1900—5 


Gladstonians Imperialists Total 
After 1900 election 181 58 184 
Gains 
By-elections +25 +13 +38 
From Conservatives о +6 +6 
From Liberal Unionists о +8 +8 
+25 +27 +52 
Losses 
Died —12 о —13 
Resigned seat — — —6 
Ennobled —2 о —2 
Unseated о —1 —1 
Joined Liberal Unionists -1 ~1 —2 
—19 — —33 
At 1905 dissolution 137 76 218 


By the time of the 1906 election, as we have seen, a Liberal government was in 
office from which Rosebery was excluded. Although both sides of the Liberal 
divide made their calculations of Imperialist strength, such exercises had now 
become quite irrelevant. Campbell-Bannerman had successfully formed an 
administration and leading Imperialists like Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Grey 
and Haldane had made their peace with him largely on his terms. More to the 
point, imperialism was now by no means an important issue, despite tariff 
reform, either between or within the parties. The 1906 election was fought on 
tariff reform, Taff Vale, education and other issues, which only slightly touched 
the traditional disputes over imperialism. In addition, it is hard to be precise 
about the exact numbers of the post-1906 Liberal party, because of the existence 
of the supposedly independent Labour party. What is certain is that thirty-two 
sitting Liberals did not stand in 1906 and that thirteen others, eleven of them 


№ One other Conservative, A. Taylor (Liverpool: East Toxteth) is often said to have crossed the 
floor, but at the 1906 election he stood as an Unionist Free Trader, although without Liberal opposi- 
tion, and did not join the Liberals until Feb. 1906: The Times, 28 Feb. 1906, p. 5. 
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Imperialists, were defeated at the polls.!! As a result of the 1903 pact between the 
Liberal party and the Labour Representation Committee, of the fifty-two Labour 
mernbers elected in 1906, thirty-five were elected without Liberal opposition and 
eleven were elected in two-member constituencies with one Liberal partner. Nine 
of the Labour M.P.s were sitting Lib-Labs and another five had sat in previous 
parliaments as Liberals or Lib-Labs. Two of the new Labour men were members 
of the Liberal League.!* We may conclude, therefore, that immediately after the 
1906 election the governing party had about 400 adherents (see Table 7).!? 


TABLE 7. Liberals at the 1906 election 





Gladstonians Imperialists Total 

At 1905 dissolution 187 76 218 
Gains 

Newly elected +191 +40 +231 
Losses 

Did not stand —38 —9 —32 

Defeated at polls —2 —11 —18 

—25 —20 —45 

After 1906 election 308 96 399 


We can see, therefore, that between 1892 and 1906 the Imperialists were a 
steadily growing proportion of the party, increasing from an eighth of it in 1892 
to a third of it in December 1905 and they increased their total numbers, 
although not their relative strength, in January 1906 (see Table 8). 

TABLE 8. The Liberal party, 1892—1906 
Gladstonians Imperialists Total 


1892 election 236—86-496 87-18: 696 278 


1895 dissolution 225—84-096 43—16-0% 268 
1895 election 138—78-0% 39—22 -0% 177 
1900 dissolution 138—73:0% 51—27:0% 189 
1900 election 181—71-296 58—28-896 184 
1905 dissolution 187—64- 896 76-85: 796 218 
1906 election 808—75-996 96-24-1% 399 


It will be noticed that the Imperialists' largest proportionate increase came аз 
a result of the 1895 election, although over a longer period of time there was a 
greater increase in strength in the period 1902-5. As imperialism was not a major 


1 Ten of these M.P.s were either winners of recent by-elections in usually Conservative seats or 
Unionist defectors fighting their old seats as Liberals. Of the other three, Douglas was defeated at 
Lanarkshire N.W. as the result of independent Labour intervention (the Conservative candidate 
won); Evans lost Maidstone, which had been a Conservative seat at every election since 1885, except 
1900; Freeman-Thomas lost Hastings, a Conservative seat at every election since 1886, except 1900. 

и J. Haslam (Chesterfield) and С. Nicholls (Northants. N.) 

э Excluding R. Bell (Derby), who was elected as an L.R.C. candidate in 1900 and as Independent 
Labour in 1906 in a two-member seat with one Liberal partner, but who described himself in Dod 
Companion for 1906 as ‘independent of party’ and A. Taylor (above, note 16). 
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issue in 1895, the success of the Imperialists is hard to explain, at least in terms of 
their imperialism. Nevertheless, from that time onwards the Imperialists steadily 
increased their aggregate numbers over the next ten years, while the total 
number of Gladstonians remained stable and was one less at the dissolution in 
1905 than it had been after the 1895 election. We may conclude, therefore, that 
in 1895 and, more obviously and importantly in 1900, the Imperialists probably 
saved the Liberal party from what otherwise would have been much heavier 
electoral defeats. 

This possibility is strengthened by an analysis of the 1900 election results 
constituency by constituency. As we have seen, 22-5 per cent of the Gladstonian 
M.P.s who sought re-election in 1900 were ejected, whereas only 17.8 pe cent of 
the sitting Imperialists were defeated. More interesting was the difference in 
swing against all the Gladstonian sitting members compared with that against 
Imperialists, whether defeated or not in both cases. There was no uniform 
pattern and for Gladstonians the swing varied from one of 26-8 per cent against 
J. Macleod at Sutherland to one of 10.8 per cent in favour of J. W. Crombie at 
Kincardineshire. For the Imperialists, swings varied between one of 8-2 per cent 
against T. C. H. Hedderwick at Wick to one of 13-6 per cent in favour of W. S. 
Robson at South Shields. A number of Liberals were unopposed in 1895 and/or 
in 1900, but in the 102 constituencies where a comparison can be made for 
Gladstonians between the 1895 election or a subsequent by-election and the 
1900 election there was a swing of 1-44 per cent to the Unionists. In the thirty-six 
Imperialist-held constituencies where a similar comparison can be made there 
was a swing to the Unionists of only 0-34 per cent. 

One explanation which we can dismiss is that the Imperialists were 
concentrated in areas in which the swing from the Liberals was lower than 
average, although we must note that if this had been the case the presence of a 
concentration of Imperialists might have been the very reason why the swing was 
lower. Every constituency had its peculiar characteristics as a result of its 
economic and social structure, its former electoral history, the personalities of 
the candidates and so on. There was no national uniformity with regard to the 
achievements of the two main parties. The national swing to the Unionists in 
Britain was 1:3 per cent, but using Dr. Pelling’s regional subdivision of the 
country much difference between the regions is revealed (see Table 9). 


TABLE g. Electoral swing, 1900 


(a) FROM THE LIBERALS 
South-East England 6-9% 


(London 4:496) 
Lancastria 2-996 
Scotland 1-996 
Bristol Region 1.8% 
Northern England 1-8% 
Peak-Don 1:196 
Central Region 1-096 

(b) TO THE LIBERALS 
Yorkshire 0-1% 
East Anglia 0- 296 
Devon and Cornwall 1-0% 
East Midlands 1.8% 


Wales 8-6% 
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Now although we are often dealing with small numbers so that the figures can 
easily be distorted by one or two results, the ratio of Imperialists to the total 
number of incumbent Liberals seeking re-election was as follows: Peak-Don 
1:2; Devon and Cornwall 1 :2:2; Bristol region 1:3; Yorkshire 1:3-2; Wales 
1:3:8; Northern England 1 :4-2; Scotland 1 :4-4; east Midlands 1:5; south-east 
England 1:5; Lancastria 1 : 5-3; East Anglia 1 :6; central region 1 : 7. 

Thus the Liberals did do better than the national average in areas where the 
Imperialists were concentrated such as Devon and Cornwall, Yorkshire and 
Peak-Don, but the Liberals also did well in Wales, the east Midlands, East Anglia 
and the central region, where Imperialists were less strong. Аз has been 
indicated, some of the numbers involved are very small, but there does seem to 
have been little connection between swing and the concentration of Imperialist 
M.P.s. Imperialists, however, do seem to have done better than Gladstonians in 
nearly every region, irrespective of the swing. In Scotland, for example, the 
Gladstonians lost seven seats out of twenty-seven, the Imperialists one out of 
eight; in northern England the Gladstonians lost six out of sixteen, the 
Imperialists held all five seats; in Lancastria the Gladstonians lost five out of 
thirteen seats, the Imperialists one out of three; in south-east England the 
Gladstonians lost four out of eight, the Imperialists held both theirs; in the east 
Midlands the Gladstonians lost two seats out of eight, while the Imperialists held 
two. Only in Wales, where the Gladstonians held all their seventeen seats, but the 
Imperialists lost two out of six and in Devon and Cornwall, where the 
Gladstonians held four out of five seats and gained one and the Imperialists lost 
one out of four and gained one, can the Gladstonians be said to have done better 
than the Imperialists. In Wessex the Imperialists lost all three seats, but they were 
the only Liberal ones in the region. In thirteen further constituencies in which 
Liberals retired but which were retained by the party, there were nine with swings 
to the Unionists, and three in which it is impossible to calculate swing on account 
of unopposed returns or independent Labour intervention. Only in Mansfield, 
where an Imperialist replaced a Gladstonian, was there a swing of 4:2 per cent to 
the Liberals and this was the best Liberal performance in a county division in the 
western district of the east Midlands and a swing above the average for the 
region. 

Over all it would seem that on average the Imperialists did poll better than the 
Gladstonians in all regions of the country, except Wales and Devon and Cornwall. 
We may suggest, therefore, that had the Gladstonians done as well as the 
Imperialists the Liberal party might have won up to nine more seats in 1900, 
namely Aberdeenshire East, Edinburgh South, Gainsborough, Middlesbrough, 
Middleton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Orkney and Shetland, Southport and 
Tavistock plus some more not contested by sitting members. Alternatively, if the 
Imperialists had done as badly as the Gladstonians the party would have lost up 
to seven more seats, namely, Accrington, Bristol East, Hexham, Lanarkshire 
North-West, Poplar, Scarborough and South Shields. In the first case, although 
the Liberals would still have lost the election by a wide margin, Campbell- 
Bannerman, ironically, would have seen a reduction of the government's 
majority. 

That some contemporaries understood the situation is, perhaps, shown by the 
fact that Gladstonian retirement cannot wholly be explained by old age. Of the 
fifteen Gladstonians who did not stand in 1900, nine were over sixty-five years of 
age and one was over sixty, yet The Times claimed that there were several pro- 
Boers, who did not wish to have their views tested at the polls.*° By contrast, 

20 The Times, 6 Oct. 1900, p. 11. r ED 
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three of the four Imperialists who did not stand again were over sixty-three and 
the fourth, Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, retired because of ill-health, 
although only forty-one years of age. Several prominent pro-Boers such as W. 
Allen, R. A. Allison, T. R. Buchanan, Dr. G. B. Clark, A. Dewar, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, F. Maddison, E. H. Pickersgill, P. Stanhope and W. C. Steadman lost 
their seats and there were swings against such non-Imperialist leaders as 
Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt, Morley and Sir Robert Reid. Consequently, 
the evidence does not support Morley's boast that 'very few of us who voted 
against the Government that afternoon in July have gone'.?! By constrast, Fowler 
and Grey were unopposed and there were swings in favour of Asquith, J. F. 
Moulton and Perks among others. It is true that Imperialists such as Dr. C. M. 
Douglas, R. B. Haldane, H. E. Kearley, R. Munro Ferguson, J. M. Paulton and 
Sir Weeunan Pearson did worse at the polls than in 1895, although all but 
Kearley did better than the Liberal average for their region. Radicals like F. A. 
Channing, Lord Fitzmaurice, H. J. Gladstone, H. Labouchere, D. Lloyd George 
and A. Ure did not poll as well as the average in their respective regions. Over all 
the average swing was much less favourable to the Unionists in seats held by 
Imperialists than in those held by Gladstonians and the Imperialists were thus 
able to win a number of seats against or in advance of the general swing, such as 
The Hartlepools, Hastings, Grantham, Lancaster, Maidstone and Westbury, or 
were nearly able to do so, as at Christchurch, where T. A. Brassey, the son of Lord 
Brassey, just failed by four votes. The only prominent Imperialist to be defeated 
was S. F. Mendl, a former member of the Liberal Forwards, who had changed 
sides over the South African War and who, The Times claimed, was defeated only 
because of ‘machinations within his own party’.?? 

There were not many occasions when the electorate was given a straight choice 
between Imperialist and Gladstonian Liberals and from which we may observe 
the electors’ behaviour, but there was at least one example of such a contest in 
each of the countries of Britain. The sample is, admittedly, very small and the 
results were not clear cut one way or the other, but an investigation of them is 
instrucuve. 

At Caithness, in the extreme north-east of Scotland, Dr. Gavin B. Clark had 
been elected in 1885 as the candidate of the Crofters’ League and, like most such 
members, he had since 1886 taken the Liberal whip. Clark was consul-general in 
London for the Transvaal up to the outbreak of the war. He joined the South 
African Conciliation Committee, spoke and voted on behalf of Stanhope’s motion 
in October 1899 and generally took a leading part in pro-Boer agitation. In 
January 1900, he went to the United States, after consulting Dr. Leyds, the 
Transvaal foreign minister, and he tried to persuade his friends, including 
Senator Charles Davis, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to 
use their influence to obtain American intervention to stop the war.?* The fall of 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg and Pretoria to the British led inevitably to the 
capture of the Boer archives and in August 1900 the British government 


21 Morley to Harrison, 11 Oct. 1900 (London School of Economics, Е. B. Harrison Papers, Box ЗВ, 
quoted by kind permission of the Director and Trustees of the London School of Economics). Morley 
was referring to the Lawson amendment. 

1? The Times, 6 Oct. 1900, p. 11. For Mend]’s attitude to the South African question, see The Times, 
17 June 1899, p. 8. For his attack on pro-Boer Liberals, see Hansard, 4th ser., lxxv, cols. 760-7, 28 
July 1899. In 1900 he blamed his own defeat on the failure of ‘Tory Imperialists’ to distinguish 
between Liberal Imperialists and Little Englanders: The Times, 8 Oct. 1900, p. 7. Brassey probably 
lost because of the activities of the U.K. Alliance: D. A. Hamer, The Politics of Electoral Pressure: a Study 
in the History of Victorian Reform Agitations (Brighton, 1977), р. 304- 

BJ. H. Ferguson, American Diplomacy and the Boer War (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 184. 
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published selections from their discoveries, including letters to Boer officials 
written before the war started by British radicals. One of these letters, innocuous 
enough in its contents, was from Clark to Kruger and for many Liberals in 
Clark’s constituency this proved to be the last straw as far as their growing 
hostility to him was concerned.** 

It was at this point that the Harmsworths intruded themselves. They had been 
connected closely with Imperialists since at least the formation of the Imperial 
Liberal Council and they owned the leading newspaper in the area, The Northern 
Ensign of Inverness, and also The John O'Groats Journal.?5 In March 1900 it was 
reported that at a meeting in Thurso it had been declared that Clark’s position on 
the war was ‘in direct opposition to the feelings and wishes of his constituents’, 
who had asked him to resign.? Clark, it was said later, would not visit his 
constituency because he would *have a bad reception' but, instead, had 'sent each 
elector some pamphlets in a halfpenny envelope'.? Nonetheless, he did try to 
hold a public meeting in the constituency, but was pelted with rotted eggs, flour 
and ochre, ran for his life, took refuge in an hotel, outside which a hostile crowd 
remained for two hours and, the next morning, ‘fled surreptitiously to 
Scotscalder station and took train for London’.®8 

Clark was determined to stand again, but was repudiated by his constituency 
association who adopted R. Lester Harmsworth in his place as the official Liberal 
candidate. In addition, as well as a Conservative candidate, F. C. Auld decided to 
stand as an Independent Liberal, with moderate views on the war, but, as the 
candidate of the Land Law Reform Association, Clark's replacement as the 
crofters’ representative. In 1895 Clark had obtained 1,828 votes (77-6 per cent) 
against 528 for a Liberal Unionist. Now, in 1900, Harmsworth with 1,189 votes 
(37-6 per cent), won the seat by only twenty-eight votes from the Conservative, D. 
Henderson, while Clark received 673 votes (21-3 per cent) and АША 141. Between 
them the three Liberal candidates took 79-3 per cent of the vote. Among Liberal 
votes alone, 59-4 per cent voted for the Imperialist, Harmsworth, and 38.6 per 
cent for the pro-Boer and sitting member, Clark. 

It might be expected that a Liberal, even when the vote was split, would win a 
Highland constituency, but Osgoldcross, which surrounded the town of 
Pontefract, was clearly a very different matter. This constituency had been 
represented since 1886 by the Catholic maltster, Sir John Austin, who was 
seventy years old in 1900. He was a popular member, but in 1899 he irritated 
some of his constituents by opposing the English and Scots Local Veto Bills and 
the Church Discipline Bill. He claimed that most of his constituents were 
opposed, like him, to local veto, so, in June, he resigned his seat to fight a by- 
election on the issue. He had the support of his constituency association, but 
dissident Liberals persuaded C. H. Roberts, a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
to stand as an Independent Liberal, on a radical and temperance platform. An 
attempt was made in an anonymous pamphlet which was distributed throughout 
the constituency, but was disavowed by Roberts, to introduce anti-Catholic 


*5 Clark to Kruger, з Sept. 1899, Correspondence relating to the Recent Political Situation in South Africa 
(Cd. 369], рр. 18—14. Н.С. (1900), lvi, 739-40. 

25 Harmsworths were present at the founding meeting of the Imperial Liberal Council in Dr. 
Heber Hart's rooms in The Temple on 1 March 1900 and at the inaugural public meeting at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on 10 Apr. 1900: The Ttmes, 11 Apr. 1900, p. 7; H. Hart, ‘The Imperial 
Liberal Council’, The New Liberal Rev., i (1901), 383-91. 

?* Sir В. L. Harmsworth Papers, 8 Stratton Street, London, W.1, cuttings from The Northern Ensign, 
27 March 1900, quoted by kind permission of Sir Geoffrey Harmsworth, Bt. 

Y Ibid., cuttings from The John O'Groats Journal, 10 Aug. 1900. 

28 Ibid., cuttings from The John O'Groats Journal, 25 Aug. 1900. 
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prejudice into the election. The Conservatives decided that there was no time to 
find a good candidate and in a poll reduced by five per cent compared with 1895 
Austin took 66-8 per cent of the votes cast.? 

By October 19oo the Boer War was under way and Sir John declared that, 
although he remained a Liberal, he considered that the government ‘have acted 
like patriots and statesmen'.*? Sir John was again supported by his association 
and by the local Labour Representation Committee, but he also addressed a 
meeting of the Conservative Association. The Conservatives decided not to put 
up a candidate, although Austin said that he was not a Conservative and would 
stand as an Independent Liberal Imperialist.*! Sir John's attitude to the war and 
his flirting with the Conservatives naturally displeased some of his radical 
constituents, so they put up Dr. V. H. Rutherford as an Independent Radical. In 
the end the total poll declined only by a further one per cent and Sir John 
obtained sixty-five per cent of the votes cast, nearly ten per cent more than in 
1895, although then, of course, against a Conservative.*?? 

Finally, at Merthyr Tydfil, the two sitting Liberal members were ап 
Imperialist, W. H. Morgan, and a pro-Boer, D. A. Thomas. Morgan was 
unpopular with the Welsh miners both on account of his support for the war and 
because he was a neglectful member. Thus the I.L.P. leader, Keir Hardie, was 
invited to stand and, in a three-cornered contest for two seats, Thomas and 
Hardie were elected. Inevitably, the introduction of a well-known candidate like 
Hardie meant that the personal factor came into operation for the voters. 
Nevertheless, it seems to be accepted that the election of Hardie and the defeat of 
Morgan was due primarily to their respective attitudes to the war.?? 

Thus, when given a choice between an Imperialist and a Gladstonian, English 
and Scots electors chose an Imperialist, while those in Wales supported a pro- 
Boer. The greater success of the Imperialists not only in these constituencies, but 
in general, might be explained by one or a combination of three factors: the 
greater appeal of imperialist ideology, the type of constituencies for which 
Gladstonians and Imperialists sat and the personal differences between 
Imperialist and Gladstonian candidates. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the Liberal party was strong in some 
clearly identifiable areas, but rather weak in others. The Liberals were strongest 
in Wales and Scotland and in the four elections of 1892, 1895, 1900 and 1906 
they obtained 58-2 per cent, 56-4 per cent, sixty-five per cent and 69-7 per cent of 
the vote in Wales and 54-4 per cent, 51:5 per cent, 49-6 per cent and 60-5 per 
cent of the vote in Scotland.** In the crucial period between the election of 1895 
and the dissolution of 1905, although they lost six Welsh seats in 1895 and the 
Tories won a majority of seats in Scotland in 1900 for the first time since 1832, 
the Liberals held continuously twenty-five out of thirty-four Welsh seats and 
thirty-three out of seventy in Scotland. They were, however, much weaker in 
England and only in the Peak-Don and the northern regions of south-west 


"9 The Times, 29 June 1899, p. 10. Roberts stood at Wednesbury in 1895 and was elected at Lincoln 
in 1906. He was one of the leading young intellectual Liberals of the 1860s and 1870s: C. Harvie, The 
Lights of Liberalism: University Liberals and the Challenge of Democracy, 1860—86 (1976), pp. 74-96. 

50 The Times, 14 Sept. 1900, p. 9. 

>! Ibid., 5 Oct. 1900, p. 9. 

31 For the two elections, see Hamer, рр. 397-9. Rutherford was elected at Brentford in 1906. 

3 K. О. Fox, ‘Labour and Merthyr's Khaki election’, Welsh Hist. Rev., ii (1964-5), 351-66; К. O. 
Morgan, Keir Hardie: Radical and Socialist (1975), pp. 104-18. . 

^ Pelling, p. 415. For Wales and Scotland generally, see К. О. Morgan, Wales in British Politics, 
1868—1922 (rev. edn., Cardiff, 1970), passim, and J. С. Kellas, ‘The Liberal party in Scotland, 1876— 
95', Scottish Hist. Rev., xl (1965), 1—16. 
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Yorkshire, north-east Derbyshire, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and 
Westmorland did the Liberals win a majority of the votes cast in 1895 and 1900, 
their two worst elections. There were, however, other centres of Liberal strength 
in England, especially where there was a large working-class electorate, based on 
heavy industry, or where there was a strong nonconformist tradition. They were 
weak in rural areas without a dissenting tradition, in middle-class suburbia, in 
the west Midlands, where Joseph Chamberlain's influence operated, in most 
parts of London and in areas such as south-west Lancashire, where the presence 
of large-scale Irish immigration produced, even among manual workers, an 
anti-catholic Unionist vote. Nevertheless, the Liberals were able to hold 
continuously from 1895 to 1905 thirteen seats in the North East, twenty-eight in 
the West Riding and the north Midlands, eight in Lancashire and Cheshire, seven 
in the east Midlands, ten in East Anglia and Lincolnshire and eight in the South 
West. By contrast, there were only eight such Liberal seats out of fifty-nine in 
London, only one in the west Midlands and none in south or south-east England. 

The safest Liberal seats in Britain were in coal-mining constituencies: at the 
Rhondda, for example, W. Abraham, the miners' union official and Lib-Lab 
M.P., was unopposed in 1892, 1895 and 1906 and obtained 80.8 per cent of the 
poll in 1900. At Monmouthshire West, Harcourt received 78:7 per cent of the 
vote in 1895 and in England, T. Burt, another union official, obtained 73-3 per 
cent of the vote at Morpeth in 1895 and in 1900 Dilke won 66-4 per cent of the 
vote at the Forest of Dean. It has been estimated that, in d English 
constituencies where the miners' votes exceeded forty per cent of the electorate, 
the Liberals had a median poll of over sixty-one per cent throughout the period 
1885-1910. 

Imperialists won seats in all areas in which the Liberals were represented. Even 
in Wales, for example, Dr. К. О. Morgan has suggested that it is ‘опе of the 
myths of modern Welsh history’ that Wales ‘was ardent in support of the 
Boers’,°® despite the Merthyr result and the swing of 8.6 per cent to the mainly 
radical Liberals in 1900. In the anglicized cities of south Wales the Imperialists, 
and even the Unionists, had electoral successes, but there were Imperialists from 
rural Welsh constituencies, too, such as E. J. Griffith at Anglesey (next door to 
Lloyd George's seat), J. L. Morgan at Carmarthenshire West and J. W. Philipps 
at Pembrokeshire (the two latter being semi-anglicized also). Only three Welsh 
M.P.s, Lloyd George, A. C. Humphreys-Owen and J. H. Lewis supported 
Lawson's motion in July 1900. 

Inevitably, because imperialism did not become a serious political issue on 
which M.P.s were virtually forced to declare a position until at least 1898, it was 
largely fortuitous whether a constituency with a sitting member was represented 
by a Gladstonian or an Imperialist. At a time, moreover, when the Liberal party 
was finding much difficulty in attracting enough suitable candidates it was 
perhaps not easy to dump a sitting member or, even, to be too choosy about 
other candidates. The majority of Liberal constituency associations tended to be 
controlled by their middle-class members, who were possibly quite well disposed 
to Imperialists. To some extent this must remain speculative, but very few 
members, whether Gladstonian or Imperialist, seem to have encountered serious 
difficulties with their constituency associations. 

There were, nevertheless, three areas or types of constituency where, over the 
period as a whole, a concentration of Imperialist M.P.s would appear to be 

*5 Pelling, p. 420. See also R. Gregory, The Miners and British Politics, 1906—14 (1968), passim. 

3$ Morgan, pp. 178—9. But see also H. Pelling, ‘Wales and the Boer War’, Welsh Hist. Rev., iv (1969), 
363-5 and К. О. Morgan, ‘Wales and the Boer War: a reply’, tbid., рр. 367-80. 
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greater than can be explained by mere chance. First there was the area of central 
and southern Scotland and the English borders (although the area also returned 
a number of notable Gladstonians). Here was Rosebery's political base and the 
constituencies of Asquith at Fife East, Haldane at Haddington, Grey at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, Munro Ferguson at Leith, Gibson-Carmichael at Midlothian, H. J. 
Tennant, Asquith's brother-in-law, at Berwickshire, H. C. B. Beaumont at 
Hexham, Douglas at Lanark North West and E. Watson at Clackmannan. 
Though for long regarded as a radical area Scotland moved electorally towards 
the Unionists in 1900, except in the eastern county constituencies. As a result of 
massive emigration from Scotland, not only to the south, but also to the colonies, 
and of the employment of many Scots in the army and in colonial ad- 
ministration, the expansion of the British Empire was popular in Scotland. We 
may at least suggest, therefore, that this factor plus the undoubted popularity of 
Rosebery as a Scots grandee enabled the Imperialists to flourish in these areas. 

Next, there was a concentration of Imperialists in the steel-making and heavy 
engineering constituencies around Sheffield. They included T. D. Bolton at 
Derbyshire North East, Sir Walter Foster at Ilkeston, Sir Frederick Mappin at 
Hallamshire, Lord Compton and J. Walton at Barnsley and, nearby, J. L. Walton 
at Leeds South, C. P. Trevelyan at Elland, W. Runciman at Dewsbury and Sir 
John Austin at Osgoldcross. Sheffield, to whose economy steel, engineering and 
armaments were so important, had a long tradition of supporting jingoistic 
politicians and the strength there of the Imperialists probably reflected the 
continuation of that tradition, to which was added at the end of the nineteenth 
century a fear of international competition from foreign steel manufacturers.*' 

Finally, there were many Imperialists representing seaports and dockyards, 
shipbuilding and engineering towns. They included Munro Ferguson at Leith, 
Robson at South Shields, Sir Charles Palmer at Jarrow, Sir Edward Gourley at 
Sunderland, Sir Christopher Furness at the Hartlepools, Sir George Doughty at 
Grimsby, D. F. Goddard at Ipswich, Pearson at Colchester, which was also a 
garrison town, Sir John Baker and T. A. Bramsdon at Portsmouth, Sir Frederick 
Evans at Southampton, H. E. Kearley, Mendl and J. W. Benn at Devonport, E. J. 
Soares at Barnstaple, Sir William Wills and C. E. H. Hobhouse at Bristol East, A. 
Spicer at Newport (ninety per cent of the electors of the Monmouth con- 
stituency), Sir Ernest Reed at Cardiff, D. B. Jones at Swansea and Philipps at 
Pembroke. There was also a number of Imperialists from seaside towns such as 
F. Freeman-Thomas at Hastings, Sir Herbert Naylor-Leyland (a former Unionist 
member for Colchester) and Sir George Pilkington at Southport and N. W. Helme 
at Lancaster, a port, but which also included Morecambe. During the nineteenth 
century, the seaports often contained a militandy Tory working-class community 
and were frequently imperialist.’ Their electorates were sensitive to fluctuations 
in trade, they had connections overseas and they had close associations with the 
navy and with armaments. Liberals, therefore, either felt that they had a better 
chance of success as Imperialists or, more likely, they reflected sincerely the views 
of their constituents. The more cynical interpretation was put forward by 
Labouchere, who wrote of Kearley that he was 'an Imperialist because he would 
not get in for a dockyard without being опе’.39 


57 E.g., ‘Report of the Tariff Commission’ (1904), i, ‘The Iron and Steel Trades’, quoted in W. H. B. 
Court, British Economic History, 1870—1914: Commentary and Documents (Cambridge, 1965), pp. 103-7. 

3 J. В. Vincent, Pollbooks: how the Victorians Voted (Cambridge, 1967), p. 16. 

? Labouchere to Campbell-Bannerman, 8 Nov. 1900 (Brit. Libr., Campbell-Bannerman Papers, 
"E MS. 41222 fo. 35); Campbell-Bannerman to H. J. Gladstone, 7 Dec. 1899 (ibid., Add. MS. 45987 
os. 48—9). 
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By birth, education and occupation, the parliamentary Liberal party was 
overwhelmingly middle class. An aggregation of the economic and occupational 
interests of Liberal M.P.s, allowing any individual to count two or more 
interests, where appropriate, shows that the interests of most of the party were in 
industry and commerce at an ownership or managerial level or in the 
professions. Manufacturers and company directors constituted a large propor- 
tion: there were forty-five textile manufacturers, ten iron and steel manufac- 
turers, seven from heavy engineering, shipbuilding and owning, three chemical 
manufacturers, two from the food-processing industry and one each from the 
potteries, the boot and shoe industry and tobacco processing. There were also 
eighteen colliery owners and directors of colliery companies, ten civil engineers 
and contractors, ten newspaper proprietors, fifteen in banking and insurance, 
three underwriters and stockbrokers, six brewers, distillers, maltsters and wine 
merchants, six printers, stationers, publishers and paper manufacturers, three 
directors of gas and water undertakings, three timber merchants and fourteen 
other merchants, wholesalers and shopkeepers. The largest, single occupational 
group, however, was the lawyers, mainly barristers, of whom there were eighty- 
nine. At a time when there was no payment of M.P.s, the law provided one of the 
few means by which a man could simultaneously earn a living and pursue a 
political career and was one of the ways by which a clever middle-class boy could 
achieve upward social mobility. There were, also, fifteen retired service officers 
(fourteen army and one navy), fourteen university teachers, seven physicians and 
surgeons, four school teachers, four retired civil servants, two accountants, two 
ministers of religion and one architect. 

Nevertheless, although the Liberal party was drawn from a wide cross-section 
of the entrepreneurial and professional middle class, it also contained small 
groups both of the aristocracy and gentry and of manual workers. At one end of 
the social spectrum there were at least thirty-two M.P.s who were landowners 
and a further fourteen who had substantial, but unspecified, private means and it 
is probable that many of them were landowners. Several of the retired service 
officers undoubtedly either owned land or would inherit it. There were eight 
sons and three grandsons of peers, one brother of a peer, twelve married to 

eers’ daughters, one married to a peer's sister and twenty-three sons of 
aronets. 

On the other hand, there was a small, but homogeneous, group of working- 
class M.P.s. They were often known as Lib-Labs and had been increasing in 
number since the election of 1874. Between 1895 and 1905 there were twenty of 
them (and another four left the Commons in 1895) and they were all trade union 
officials. The value of the coalminers' loyalty to the Liberals is shown by the fact 
that eleven of the group were miners’ leaders. The rest included two carpenters, 
two compositors, a merchant seamen, a stonemason, an agricultural labourer, a 
tin-plate worker and a docker. As well as this group who were of working-class 
parentage and who had been employed in manual occupations, there were nine 
middle-class M.P.s of working-class origin, including six self-made businessmen, 
two school teachers by apprenticeship and one naval architect.*! 

Only two Liberal M.P.s had received no formal education and were self- 
taught. One M.P. was educated at night school and twenty-six had attended only 


40 R, Jenkins, Asquith (1964), p. 38. 

41 Sir Edward J. Reed, М.1.С.Е., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.S., was apprenticed at 14 and became chief 
constructor of the Royal Navy at the age of 3g. Liberal М.Р. for Pembroke, 1874-80 and for Cardiff, 
1880-5 and from 1900, he joined the Unionists in 1905 over imperialism: The Times, 14 March 1905, 
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elementary schools, having left school by the age of twelve. The rest had received 
a secondary education and, of these, 141 or forty-six per cent of the party had 
been to a university. One hundred and four M.P.s or thirty-four per cent of the 
party had been to public schools. 

We can see, then, that though the Liberal party did not, in terms of its 
personnel, represent the whole community and was predominantly middle class, 
it was drawn from quite a wide range of society and was certainly far more 
representative in social terms than the contemporary Conservative party. The 
Imperialists, however, came much more than the parliamentary party as a whole 
from the landowning classes and the wealthier section of industrialists. 
Moreover, most of them had inherited their wealth. None of the working-class 
members was an Imperialist until J. Haslam and С. Nicholls were elected as Lib- 
Labs in 1906 and only Sir Ernest Reed, with his naval connections, from those of 
working-class origin was an Imperialist. 

Yet surprisingly, in view of the social position of the majority of active 
Imperialists and the fact that Rosebery was their undisputed leader, the 
Imperialists were very weak in the house of lords. By 1895 there were ninety-five 
peers who took the Liberal whip, but during the next ten years and until the 
creation of eleven new Liberal peers between December 1905 and July 1906, 
their number steadily diminished. During the period twelve Liberal peers died, 
but were succeeded by Liberal heirs. There were four newly created Liberal peers 
and four heirs of Unionists who became Liberals, but this did not compensate 
for the twenty Liberal peers who died without heirs or whose heirs were 
Unionists and the two peers who joined the Conservatives. By the time of the 
dissolution of the Commons in December 1905, the number of Liberal members 
of the upper House had dropped by over fifteen per cent to eighty-one and was 
saved from further decline only by Campbell-Bannerman’s new creations, 
including a further eight in 1907-8. 

There would seem to have been three types of Liberal peer. There were those 
who claimed to be Liberals politically, but who seem to have taken little part in 
public life, at least at the national level. Then there were about thirty peers who 
supported the Liberal interest actively at the local level, gave money to the party, 
joined organizations like the Liberal Forwards or the Liberal League and 
attended parliament occasionally. Finally, there was a group of about a dozen 
peers, who took a leading share in party activity and in national life. They often 
spoke in the Lords or on the public platform, they were active members of the 
policy-making élite of the party, they were well known to the public and they 
were all potentially office-holders in Liberal administrations. This active group 
of Liberal peers may be said to have included Lords Aberdeen, Brassey, Crewe, 
Herschell, Kimberley, Reay, Ripon, Rosebery, Shuttleworth and Spencer. Acton 
and Rendel had some influence while W. E. Gladstone lived and to the group 
should be added Ribblesdale, the Chief Whip, and Carrington and Elgin, who 
became ministers in 1905. 
` As we have already remarked, given the social composition of the Imperialists 
and Rosebery’s leadership of them from the Lords, it is notable that only 
Rosebery and Brassey of the last group of peers were Imperialists and that only 
twelve other peers joined either the Council ог the League.*! The more typical 
attitude of peers was, perhaps, provided by Kimberley's remark that the 


** The peers who joined imperialist organizations were: grd Baron Annaly, 6th earl of Arran, 7th 
Earl Beauchamp, 186 Baron Burghclere, grd earl of Durham, end Baron Farrer, end Viscount 
Hampden, snd Baron Herschell, 5th marquess of Northampton, 8th earl of Sandwich, 5th earl of 
Sefton and 1st Baron Wandsworth plus, of course, Brassey and Rosebery. 
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Imperialists' intrigues were 'so distasteful to me that I often wish I were out of 
. politics altogether',** or by Rosebery’s son-in-law, who wrote 


I thought at the time that there was something to be said for the formation of the League, 
though I never thought of joining it; but, by edging itself into the functions of Parlt St, it 
does no good, & can only cause confusion and overlapping.“ 


Before we can come to any conclusions we must observe two further 
differences between Imperialists and Gladstonians. In the first place, there were 
some noticeable differences in religious allegiance. Most nonconformists had 
generally shown a marked antipathy to Imperialism and this view was largely 
reinforced by the events of the Boer War. Naturally, it is impossible to discover 
with certainty the religious persuasion of all those active in Liberal politics. No 
doubt, moreover, the commitment of some, expecially perhaps those who 
claimed to be Anglicans, was somewhat nominal. However, although at least one 
prominent Congregationalist M.P., J. Compton Rickett, often voted the 
Imperialist line,‘ the nonconformist denominations generally were anti- 
Imperialist. In 1901 The Daily News collected over 4,500 signatures for a Free 
Church ministers’ manifesto and all the known Quaker, Congregational, Baptist 
and Unitarian M.P.s were certainly not Imperialist. A dividing line came, 
however, within the Methodists, primarily between the Primitives and the 
Wesleyans. The former drew their support mainly from the working class, 
whereas the latter were much more a middle-class sect. Primitives tended to be 
radical and pro-Boer, but several Imperialist leaders, including Fowler, Moulton 
and Perks, were Wesleyans and they were supported actively by one of the 
notable Wesleyan divines of the period, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. Thus, 
although there were many Anglicans and Wesleyans who were anti-Imperialists, 
the Imperialists seem to have been drawn primarily from these groups.' 

The other noticeable difference between Imperialists and their colleagues was 
one of age. We should recognize immediately that this was probably bound to be 
so, for inevitably as time passes and members are replaced, those who replace 
them are likely to be younger on average than those whom they replace. If 
departing members were replaced by men who claimed to be Imperialists, then 
there would have been unavoidably an age difference between Imperialists and 
Gladstonians. We are simply seeing the inexorable change from one generation 
to another: by the turn of the century, men born before 1850 and brought up in 
the individualist, laissez-faire, Cobdenite tradition were beginning to be replaced 
by others who were often influenced by the more collectivist and Imperialist 
ideas of ‘New Liberalism’. 

The facts, nevertheless, speak for themselves and if the ages of M.P.s in 1900 
(or the age a member would have been, in the case of those who predeceased that 
date) are taken as the median, the average age of those who sat between 1895 and 
1905 was 52-7 years for Gladstonians and 47-9 years for Imperialists. If we 
include members of the 1892 parliament who left in 1895, the difference is not 
very great, but the difference widened very much as a result of the 1900 election. 
Although, as we have seen, only fifteen Gladstonians retired in 1900, twenty- 


‘ Kimberley to Ripon, 15 Nov. 1900 (Brit. Libr., Ripon Papers, Add. MS. 43527 fo. 170). 
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eight were defeated and, of the thirty-five newly elected Gladstonians, seven were 
over sixty years of age, only thirteen were under fifty, only seven were under forty 
and only four under thirty-five years old. By contrast, although the same 
proportion of newly elected Imperialists, three out of fifteen, were over sixty 
years, eleven or three-quarters were under fifty, eight were under forty-five, 
seven or nearly half were under forty and faur or over a quarter were under 
thirty-five years. The consequence was that, coupled with the defeat of a number 
of relatively young Gladstonians, the difference between the average age of the 
two groups widened to almost seven years, Gladstonians 56-2 years and 
Imperialists 49-3. The changes which occurred after 1900 modified the position, 
but in 1905 the difference, excluding the fourteen converts from the Unionists, 
was still four years, with Gladstonians 55-9 and Imperialists 52:1 years. If the 
former Unionists are included, however, the average age of the Imperialists 
drops to 51-4 years because, although the average age of the former Liberal 
Unionists was high, the average age of the ex-Conservatives was only 38-5 years, 
four of them being under forty years and the oldest, J. E. B. Seeley, being only 
forty-seven in 1900. 

_ It would appear, therefore, that the Imperialists were able to attract a larger 
proportion of the younger aspiring politicians to their ranks than the 
Gladstonians. One would expect the front bench to be occupied by older men 
and certainly, while only H. J. Gladstone was under fifty in 1900, several of the 
non-Imperialist leaders, such as Campbell-Bannerman and Morley, were over 
sixty and Harcourt and C. H. Hemphill were over seventy. Among a wider circle 
of the more active Gladstonians only J. Burns, L. V. Harcourt, Lloyd George, R. 
McKenna and J. Sinclair were under fifty. By contrast, out of twenty-eight of the 
more prominent Imperialists, only Perks and J. Walton at fifty-one years, 
Moulton at fifty-six and Fowler at seventy were over forty-eight years in 1900. 
Asquith was forty-eight, Haldane forty-four, W. A. McArthur forty-three, 
Munro Ferguson forty and Grey thirty-eight. Of the twenty-eight Imperialists, 
nineteen were under forty-five years, ten were under forty and six were under 
thirty-five. 

Thus, in conclusion, we may say that the Imperialists were an identifiable 
group within the Liberal party, who tended, as compared with the rest of the 
party, to be younger than average, to be drawn primarily from the upper middle 
class of landowners, entrepreneurs and business men and to come from an 
Anglican or Wesleyan Methodist background. Throughout the period from the 
election of Gladstone’s fourth administration they were a growing proportion of 
the party, so much so that by December 1905 they constituted over a third of it. 
For a brief interval, from about 1898 to 1905, they seem to have been more 
successful than the Gladstonians in getting nominations to fight seats and in 
appealing to the electorate. They may have saved the party from a greater defeat 
than happened in 1900. 

With the election of 1906, however, the Imperialists' position collapsed. Of 
course, it has long been argued that, at the ministerial level, the Imperialists 
dominated Campbell-Bannerman's government.*' True or not, the 1906 election 
was fought on issues which had little to do with the traditional imperialist causes, 
and the unprecedented Liberal landslide meant that the Imperialists were 
swamped by new M.P.s who were not concerned with the past divisions in the 
party and many of whom were surprised to be in parliament at all. The Liberal 


“E.g, J. E. Tyler, 'Campbell-Bannerman and the Liberal Imperialists’, History, xxiii (1988—9), 
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League was disbanded in 1910,** although it was not until after Perks's death in 
1932 that his son, Sir Malcolm, and Freeman-Thomas, by then the marquess of 
Willingdon, finally disposed of the League's papers in their possession.*? 

In reality the demise of the Imperialists had come even before 1906. As Dr. 
Matthew has pointed out, the Liberal Imperialists, despite their electoral 
successes, were always out of touch with and had little understanding of rank- 
and-file Liberals or of a mass electorate, especially its working-class compon- 
ent. The Imperialists undoubtedly created a bandwagon movement in the 
period 1898-1902, but we must doubt the depth of the commitment of many of 
those who identified themselves with the Imperialists. The number of truly 
dedicated Imperialist M.P.s probably never exceeded 0 ог so at any опе 
time. With the end of the South African war, the conquest of the Boer republics 
and the adoption by Britain of a continental policy in the early twentieth century, 
‘forward’ foreign and colonial policies were largely abandoned and imperialism 
became irrelevant, if not discredited. Issues such as tariff reform and the 
Education Act of 1908 united, rather than divided, Liberals.5! The entente with 
France and the revival of Home Rule separated Rosebery from most other 
Imperialists and 'Chinese' slavery! created an irreparable breach between them 
and Milner.5? Rosebery, moreover, failed to provide the leadership which his 
supporters expected and, when it came to the critical point, neither he nor other 
Imperialists had the ruthlessness to take control of the Liberal party nor the 
courage to leave the party and, say, unite with Liberal Unionists. 

Intellectual Whigs, in Dr. Matthew’s vivid phrase, the Imperialists may have 
been,5* but as long as the British felt vulnerable to the international develop- 
ments at the turn of the century and as long as the majority of the Liberal party 
remained attached to laissez-faire, the Imperialists enjoyed a brief moment of 
importance. Their apparent failure to secure their aims, at least at the 
institutional level, left, despite the reforms of 1906-14, the still unanswered 
question as to whether the Liberal party could flourish in the twentieth century. 


T. BOYLE 
APPENDIX: LIBERAL M.P.s, 1892—1906 
* Lib-Lab 
t Elected for secorid or subsequent time 
a) ELECTED AT THE 1892 ELECTION 
i) Gladstonians 
W. Abraham (Glam.: Rhondda)* W. Allen (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
А. Н. D. Acland (Yorks, W.R.: В.А. Allison (Cumb.: Eskdale) 
Rotherham) J. Arch (Norfolk N.W.)* 
D. Ainsworth (Сит. : Egremont) A. Asher (Elgin) 
C. F. Allen (Pembroke & Haverfordwest) L. A. Atherley-Jones (Durham N.W.) 


48 Report of the final meeting of the League council, 31 May 1910 (Nat. Libr. Scot., Rosebery 
Papers, Box 106); Matthew, p. 120. 

49 Interview with Sir Malcolm Perks, Bt, 18 Oct. 1964. 

89 Matthew, p. 289. 

У E.g., Rosebery's speech to the National Liberal Club, London, The Times, 24 May 1903, p. 12. 

ы H, W. McCready, ‘Sir Alfred Milner, the Liberal party and the Boer War’, Canadian Jour. of Hist., 
ii (1967), 39—44. 

83 Matthew, p. 390. 
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j В. Balfour (Clackmannanshire & 
Kinross-shire) 

J. S- Balfour (Burnley) 

W. H. W. Ballantine (Coventry) 

J. E. Barlow (Somerset: Frome) 

J. Barran (Yorks., W.R.: Otley) 

R. B. Barrow (Southwark: Bermondsey) 

E. H. Bayley (Camberwell N.) 

T. Bayley (Derbys. : Chesterfield) 

M. H. Beaufoy (Lambeth: Kennington) 

G. Beith (Inverness) 

J. Bennett (Lincs. : Gainsborough) 

С. В. Benson (Oxon. : Woodstock) 

A. Billson (Devon: Barnstaple) 

W. Birkmyre (Ayr) 

A. Birrell (Fife W.) 

T. H. Bolton (St. Pancras N.) 

J. Bright (Manchester S.W.) 

H. E. Broad (Derbys. S.) 

john T. Brunner (Ches.: Northwich), Bt., 
1895 

J. Bryce (Aberdeen S.) 

R. J. D. Burnie (Swansea Town) 

J. Burns (Battersea)* 

T. Burt (Morpeth)* 

W. P. Byles (Yorks., W.R.: Shipley)* ** 

W. S. Caine (Bradford E.) 

Dr. Charles Cameron (Glasgow: College), 
ВЕ, 1893 

Henry Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling), 
Kt., 1895 

Sir James M. Carmichael, Bt. (Glasgow: St. 
Rollox) 

R. K. Causton (Southwark W.) 

Е. A. Channing (Northants. E.) 

J. M. Cheetham (Oldham) 

Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness) 

W. O. Clough (Portsmouth) 

H. P. Cobb (Warwicks.: Rugby) 

F. M. Coldwells (Lambeth N.) 

Hon. B. J. S. Coleridge (Sheffield: At- 
tercliffe) 

J.J. Colman (Norwich) 

C. A. V. Conybeare (Cornwall: Camborne) 

H. H. Cozens-Hardy (Norfolk N.) 

D. Crawford (Lanarkshire N.E.) 

W: В. Cremer (Shoreditch: Haggerston)* 

J. W. Crombie (Kincardineshire) 

W. Crossfield (Lincoln) 

J. H. Dalziel (Kirkcaldy) 

W. R. M. Davies (Pembrokeshire) 


Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bt. (Glos.: Forest of 
Dean) 

C. Dodd (Essex: Maldon) 

В. W. Duff (Banffshire) 

William Dunn (Paisley), Bt., 1895 

F. Edwards (Radnorshire) 

J. E. Ellis (Notts. : Rushcliffe) 

T. E. Ellis (Merionethshire) 

P. Esslemont (Aberdeenshire E.) 

S. T. Evans (Mid Glamorgan) 

R. L. Everett (Suffolk: Woodbridge) 

S. Evershed (Staffs. : Burton-on-Trent) 

Dr. R. Farquarson (Aberdeenshire W.) 

C. Fenwick (Northumb. : Wansbeck)" 

H. T. Fenwick (Co. Durham: Houghton- 
le-Spring) 

C. J. Fleming (Yorks., W.R.: Doncaster) 

C. Flower (Beds. : Luton) 

M. Fowler (Durham) 

Theodore Fry (Darlington), Bt., 1894 

F. C. Frye (Kensington N.) 

G. P. Fuller (Wilts.: Westbury) 

W. Fuller-Maitland (Breconshire) 

L. Gane (Leeds E.) 

D. Lloyd George (Caernarvon) 

H. J. Gladstone (Leeds W.) 

W. E. Gladstone (Midlothian) 

W. H. Grenfell (Hereford) 

T. N. A. Grove (West Ham N.) 

W. С. Gully (Carlisle)* 

D. C. Guthrie (Northants. S.) 

Sir William V. Harcourt (Derby) 

John T. Hibbert (Oldham), Kt., 1893 

C. Higgins (Mid Norfolk) 

B. Hingley (Worcs. N.) 

H. E. Hoare (Cambs.: Chesterton) 

Angus Holden (Yorks., E.R.: Buckrose), 
Bt., 1897 

Isaac Holden (Yorks., W.R.: Keighley), Bt., 
1898 

W. H. Holland (Salford N.) 

C. H. Hopwood (Lancs. : Middleton) 

С. Howell (Bethnal Green N.E.)* 

W. A. Hunter (Aberdeen N.) 

C. P. Huntington (Lancs.: Darwen) 

J. Husband (Wilts.: Cricklade) 

А. E. Hutton (Yorks., W.R.: Morley) 

A. Illingworth (Bradford W.) 

William J. Ingram (Boston), Ве, 1898 

W. Jacks (Stirlingshire) 

J. А. Jacoby (Mid Derbys.) 


^ Byles who came from an old nonconformist and Liberal Bradford family (C. Binfield, 50 Down to 
Prayers: Studies in English Nonconformity, 1780—1920 (1977), pp. 64—5), was described as Labour in 1892 
and as Liberal in 1895 at Shipley; as Independent Labour at Leeds E. in 1900; as Labour at Salford 
N. in 1906 and as Liberal in Jan. and Dec. 1910. 

88 Speaker of the house of commons, Арг. 1895-јипе 1905. 
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Hon. W. H. James (Gateshead) 

J. E. Johnson-Ferguson (Leics.: Lough- 
borough) 

James Joicey (Co. Durham: Chester-le- 
Street), Bt., 1898 

E. R. Jones (Carmarthen) 

H. Josse (Great Grimsby) 

Sir Ughtred J. Kay-Shuttleworth (Lancs. : 
Clitheroe) 

J. S. Keay (Elginshire & Nairnshire) 

Sir George G. S. Kinloch, Bt. (Perthshire 
E.) 

Sir James Kitson, Bt. (Yorks., W.R.: Colne 
Valley) 

H. Labouchere (Northampton) 

G. Lambert (Devon: South Molton) 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt. (Cumb.: Cocker- 
mouth) 

R. Leake 
Farnworth) 

Joseph Leigh (Stockport), Kt., 1894 

John Leng (Dundee), Kt, 1898 

H. S. Leon (Bucks. : Buckingham) 

G. G. Leveson-Gower (Stoke-on-Trent) 

J. H. Lewis (Fline)* 

T. Lewis (Anglesey) 

T. S. Little (Whitehaven) 

Frank Lockwood (York), Kt., 1894 

J. W. Logan (Leics. : Harborough) 

T. Lough (Islington W.) 

H. C. F. Luttrell (Devon: Tavistock) 

Leonard Lyell (Orkney & Shetland), Bt., 
1894 

J. A. M. MacDonald (Tower Hamlets: Bow 
& Bromley) 

W. McEwan (Edinburgh C.) 

D. H. MacFarlane (Argyllshire) 

D. MacGregor (Inverness-shire) 

P. McLagan (Linlithgowshire) 

Charles B. B. McLaren (Leics.: Bosworth), 
Bt, 1902 

W. S. B. McLaren (Ches. : Crewe) 

J. H. Maden (Lancs. : Rossendale) 

Sir Michael P. Manfield (Northampton) 

E. Marjoribanks (Berwickshire) 

W. Mather (Lancs.: Gorton) 

Samuel Montagu (Tower 
Whitechapel), Bt., 1894 

J. M. Moorson (Great Yarmouth) 

Sir George O. Morgan, Bt. (Denbighshire 
Е.) 

А. Morley (Nottingham E.) 

J. Morley (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 

А. C. Morton (Peterborough) 

E. J. C. Morton (Devonport) 

А. J. Mundella (Sheffield: Brightside) 


55 Moved to Flintshire, 1906. 


(Lancs.:: | Radcdliffe-cum- 


Hamlets: 
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Hon. D. Naoroji (Finsbury C.) 
Hon. M. F. Napier (Roxburghshire) 
R. Nevill (Liverpool: Exchange) 
G. N. Newnes (Cambs.: Newmarket) 
C. W. Norton (Newington W.) 
M. Oldroyd (Dewsbury) 
T. Owen (Cornwall: Launceston) 
H. W. Paul (Edinburgh S.) 
H. F. Pease (Yorks., N.R.: Cleveland) 
J. А. Pease (Northumb.: Tyneside) 
Sir Joseph Pease, Bt. (Co. Durham: Bar- 
nard Castle) 
B. Pickard (Yorks., W.R.: Normanton)” 
E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green S.W.) 
J. А. Picton (Leicester) 
Sir Lyon Playfair (Leeds S.) 
T. B. Potter (Rochdale) 
R. J. Price (Norfolk E.) 
T. B. Price (Monmouths. N.) 
B. Priestley (Yorks., W.R.: Pudsey) 
А. D. Provand (Glasgow: Blackfriars) 
D. Randell (Glamorgan W.) 
W. Rathbone (Caernarvonshire N.) 
Robert T. Reid (Dumfries), Kt., 1894 
S. Rendel (Montgomeryshire) 
J. Richardson (Co. Durham S.E.) 
John Rigby (Forfarshire), Kt, 1892 
J- Bryn Roberts (Caernarvonshire $.) 
J. Н. Roberts (Denbighshire W.) 
E. Robertson (Dundee) 
T. Robinson (Gloucester) 
H. J. Roby (Lancs. : Eccles) 
T. Roe (Derby) 
Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. (Manchester 
S.) 
C. S. Roundell (Yorks., W.R.: Skipton) 
J. Rowlands (Finsbury E.)* 
W. B. Rowlands (Cardiganshire) 
Sir Charles Russell (Hackney S.) 
С. W. E. Russell (Beds. : Biggleswade) 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson (Oxon.: Banbury) 
W. Saunders (Newington: Walworth) 
Charles E. Schwann (Manchester N.), Bt., 
1906 
C. Seale-Hayne (Devon: Ashburton) 
T. Shaw (Halifax) 
T. Shaw (Hawick) 
G. Shaw-Lefevre (Bradford C.) 
J. Sinclair (Dunbartonshire) 
C. Smith (Hull E.) 
H. Smith (Falkirk) 
S. Smith (Flintshire) 
W. Smith (Lancs.: North Lonsdale) 
T. Snape (Lancs.: Heywood) 
Hon. C. R. Spencer (Mid Northants.) 
J. Stansfeld (Halifax) 
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F. S. Stevenson (Suffolk: Eye) 

J. C. Stevenson (South Shields) 

J. H. Stewart (Lincs. : Spalding) 

S. Storey (Sunderland) 

Prof. J. Stuart (Shoreditch: Hoxton) 

W. Summers (Huddersfield) 

A. Sutherland (Sutherland) 

A. Thomas (Carmarthenshire E.) 

Alfred Thomas (Glamorgan E.), Kt., 1902 

D. A. Thomas (Merthyr Tydfil) 

C. Townshend (Bristol N.) 

Sir George O. Trevelyan, Bt. (Glasgow: 
Bridgeton) 

Sir Henry H. Vivian, Bt. (Swansea District) 

S. H. Waddy (Lincs. : Brigg) 

J. S. Wallace (Tower Hamlets: Limehouse) 

Rev. R. Wallace (Edinburgh E.) 

C. M. Warmington (Monmouths. W.) 

T. C. T. Warner (Somerset N.) 

T. Wayman (Yorks., W.R.: Elland) 


ii) Imperialists 

H. H. Asquith (Fife E.) 

John Austin (Yorks., W.R.: Osgoldcross), 
Bt., 1894 

John Baker (Portsmouth), Kt., 1895 

J. W. Benn (Tower Hamlets: St. George's 
or Wapping) 

T. D. Bolton (Derbys. N.E.) 

Hon. A. G. Brand (Cambs. : Wisbech) 

S. C. Buxton (Tower Hamlets: Poplar) 

Earl Compton (Yorks., W.R.: Barnsley) 

Frederick H. Evans (Southampton), Kt, 
1893 

R. Munro Ferguson (Leith) 

Sir B. Walter Foster (Derbys. : Ilkeston) 

Henry H. Fowler (Wolverhampton E.), Kt., 
1895 

C. Furness (The Hartlepools) 

H. Gardner (Essex: Saffron Walden) 

Edward T. Gourley (Sunderland), Kt., 1895 

Sir Edward Grey, Ве (Northumb.: 
Berwick-upon-Tweed) 

R. B. Haldane (Haddingtonshire) 

C. E. H. Hobhouse (Wilts.: Devizes) 

D. Brynmor Jones (Glos.: Stroud)? 


b) LEFT THE PARTY IN 
i) Gladstonians 
J. S. Balfour (Burnley) resigned, 1898 
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J. С. Weir (Ross & Cromarty) 

Sir Joseph Weston (Bristol E.) 

S. Whitbread (Bedford) 

Sir James Whitehead, Bt. (Leicester) 

T. P. Whittaker (Yorks., W.R.: Spen Valley) 
J. S. Will (Montrose) 

А. J. Williams (Glamorgan S.) 
J. Carvell Williams (Notts. : Mansfield) 
J. Williamson (Lancs. : Lancaster) 

S. Williamson (Kilmarnock) 

C. H. Wilson (Hull W.) 

H. J. Wilson (Yorks., W.R.: Holmfirth) 
J. Wilson (Lanarkshire: Govan) 

J. Wilson (Mid Durham)* 

J. Havelock Wilson (Middlesbrough)? 
A. B. Winterbotham (Glos.: Cirencester) 
W. Woodall (Hanley) 

S. Woods (Lancs.: Ince)? 

C. Wright (Lancs.: Leigh)* 


Total 236 


~ 


H. E. Kearley (Devonport) 

Joseph F. Leese (Lancs. : Accrington), Kt., 
1895 

W. A. McArthur (Cornwall: St. Austell) 

Sir Frederick H. Mappin, Bt. (Yorks., 
W.R.: Hallamshire) 

J. W. Mellor (Yorks., W.R.: Sowerby) 

J. L. Morgan (Carmarthenshire W.) 

W. H. Morgan (Merthyr Tydfil) 

Sir Charles M. Palmer, Bt. (Co. Durham: 
Jarrow) 

G. W. Palmer (Reading) 

J. M. Paulton (Co. Durham: Bishop Auck- 
land) 

R. W. Perks (Lincs.: Louth) 

J. W. Philipps (Mid Lanarkshire) 

Sir Edward J. Reed (Cardiff) 

C. E. Shaw (Stafford) 

A. Spicer (Monmouth) 

S. J. Stern (Suffolk: Stowmarket) 

Edward Strachey (Somerset S.), Bt., 1902 

E. Wason (Ayrshire S.) 


Total 37 


THE COMMONS, 1892-5 


Hon. B. J. S. Coleridge (Sheffield: Attercliffe) inherited peerage, 1894 (end Baron 


Coleridge) 
В. W. Duff (Banffshire) resigned, 1898 


P. Esslemont (Aberdeenshire E.) resigned, 1892 


37 Moved to Swansea District, 1906. 
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C. Flower (Beds. : Luton) ennobled, 1892 (1st Baron Battersea) 

L. Gane (Leeds E.) died, 1895 | 

W. H. Grenfell (Hereford) resigned, 1898 

C. Higgins (Mid Norfolk) resigned, 1895 

Hon. W. H. James (Gateshead) inherited peerage, 1893 (2nd Baron Northbourne) 
H. Josse (Great Grimsby) resigned, 1898 

D. MacGregor (Inverness-shire) resigned, 1895 

P. McLagan (Linlithgowshire) resigned, 1893 

E. Marjoribanks (Berwickshire) inherited peerage, 1894 (end Baron Tweedmouth) 
J. А. Picton (Leicester) resigned, 1894 

Sir Lyon Playfair (Leeds S.) ennobled, 1892 (1st Baron Playfair) 

H. J. Reckitt (Pontefract) unseated on petition, 1893 

S. Rendel (Montgomeryshire) ennobled, 1894 (1st Baron Rendel) 

Sir John Rigby (Forfarshire) resigned, 1894 

Sir Charles Russell (Hackney S.) ennobled, 1894 (Lord Russell of Killowen) 
W. Saunders (Newington: Walworth) died, 1895 

T. Shaw (Halifax) died, 1893 

W. Summers (Huddersfield) died, 1898 

A. Sutherland (Sutherland) resigned, 1894 

Sir Henry H. Vivian (Swansea District) ennobled, 1898 (1st Baron Swansea) 
S. D. Waddy (Lincs.: Brigg) resigned, 1894 

Sir Joseph Weston (Bristol E.) died, 1895 

Sir James Whitehead (Leicester) resigned, 1894 

А, B. Winterbotham (Glos.: Cirencester) died, 1892 


Total 28 


ii) Imperialists 
J. W. Philipps (Mid Lanarkshire) resigned, 1894 
Total 1 


с) JOINED THE PARTY IN THE COMMONS, 1892~5 
i) Gladstonians 


1892 Dec. T.R. Buchanan (Aberdeenshire E.) 
1898 Feb. William Allan (Gateshead), Kt, 1902 
H. W. L. Lawson (Glos.: Cirencester) 
M. MacInnes (Northumb.: Hexham) 
H. J. Reckitt (Pontefract) 
W. R. Shaw (Halifax) 
Hon. P. J. Stanhope (Burnley) 
March Sir William Wedderburn, Bt. (Banffshire) 
June Т. W. Nussey (Pontefract) 
W. Williams (Swansea District) 
1894 March А. С. Humphreys-Owen (Montgomeryshire) 
Apr. J. Caldwell (Mid Lanarkshire) 
July J.B. Langley (Sheffield: Attercliffe)* 
Aug. H. Broadhurst (Leicester)* 
W. Hazell (Leicester)* 
Oct. J. McLeod (Sutherland) 
1895 Apr.  T.R.Leuty (Leeds E.) 


Total 17 
ii) Imferialists 


1892 Sept Joseph L. Walton (Leeds S.), Kt., 1905 
S. H. Whitbread (Beds.: Luton) 
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1893 Feb. Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bt. (Walsall) 

1894 March Н. Ј. Tennant (Berwickshire) 
May J. Fletcher Moulton (Hackney S.) 

1895 Feb. Sir Weetman D. Pearson, Bt. (Colchester) 
March Sir William H. Wills (Bristol E.) 


Total 7 


d) Din Мот STAND AT THE 1895 ELECTION 

i) Gladstonians 

G. Beith (Inverness) Sir Michael P. Manfield (Northampton) 

J. Bennett (Lincs.: Gainsborough) W. Mather (Lancs.: Gorton) 

T. H. Bolton (St. Pancras N.) R. Nevill (Liverpool: Exchange) 

J. Bright (Manchester S.W.) T. B. Potter (Rochdale) 

J. M. Cheetham (Oldham) T. B. Price (Monmouths. N.) 

H. P. Cobb (Warwicks.: Rugby) W. Rathbone (Caernarvonshire N.) 

F. M. Coldwells (Lambeth N.) T. Robinson (Gloucester) 

J. J. Colman (Norwich) C. S. Roundell (Yorks., W.R.: Skipton) 

D. Crawford (Lanarkshire N.E.) W. B. Rowlands (Cardiganshire) 

H. T. Fenwick (Co. Durham: Houghton- Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Bt. (Oxon.: Ban- 
le-Spring) bury) 

C. J. Fleming (Yorks., W.R.: Doncaster) W. Smith (Lancs.: North Lonsdale} 

W. Fuller-Maitland (Breconshire) J. Stansfeld (Halifax)** 

W. E. Gladstone (Midlothian) J. C. Stevenson (South Shields) 

B. Hingley (Worcs. N.) J. S. Wallace (Tower Hamlets: Limehouse) 

Sir Isaac Holden, Bt. (Yorks. W.R.: С. М. Warmington (Monmouths. W.) 
Keighley) S. Whitbread (Bedford) 

J. Husband (Wilts. : Cricklade) W. Williams (Swansea District) 

A. Illingworth (Bradford W.) J. Williamson (Lancs.: Lancaster) 


В. Leake  (Lancs: — Raddiffe-cum- С. Wright (Lancs.: Leigh)" 
Farnworth) 


T. Lewis (Anglesey) Tous) 
M. MacInnes (Northumb.: Hexham) 
: ii) Imperialists 
H. Gardner (Essex: Saffron Walden)? S. J. Stern (Suffolk: Stowmarket)® 
Total 2 
e) DEFEATED AT THE 1895 ELECTION 
i) Gladstonians 
D. Ainsworth (Cumb.: Egremont) W. Birkmyre (Ayr) 
C. F. Allen (Pembroke & Haverfordwest) H. E. Broad (Derbys. 5.) 
W. H. W. Ballantine (Coventry) В. J. D. Burnie (Swansea Town) 
J. E. Barlow (Somerset: Frome) W. P. Byles (Yorks., W.R.: Shipley)* 
Jobn Barran (Yorks., W.R.: Otley), Kt, М. 5. Caine (Bradford E.) 
1895 | Sir Charles Cameron, Bt. (Glasgow: Col- 
R. B. Barrow (Southwark: Bermondsey) lege) 
E. H. Bayley (Camberwell N.) Sir James M. Carmichael, Bt. (Glasgow: St. 
M. H. Beaufoy (Lambeth: Kennington) Rollox) 
С. В. Benson (Oxon. : Woodstock) C. A. V. Conybeare (Cornwall: Camborne) 
A. Billson (Devon: Barnstaple) W. R. Cremer (Shoreditch: Haggerston)* 


88 Created 1st Baron Stansfeld, 1895. 
# Created 1st Baron Burghclere, 1895. 
99 Created 1st Baron Wandsworth, 1895. 
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W. Crossfield (Lincoln) 

C. Dodd (Essex: Maldon) 

F. Edwards (Radnorshire) 

R. L. Everett (Suffolk: Woodbridge) 

Sir Theodore Fry, Bt. (Darlington) 

F. C. Frye (Kensington N.) 

С. P. Fuller (Wilts. : Westbury) 

T. N. A. Grove (West Ham N.) 

D. C. Guthrie (Northants. S.) 

Sir John T. Hibbert (Oldham) 

H. E. Hoare (Cambs.: Chesterton) 

William H. Holland (Salford N.), Ke, 1895 

C. H. Hopwood (Lancs.: Middleton) 

С. Howell (Bethnal Green N.E.)* 

C. P. Huntington (Lancs.: Darwen) 

Sir William J. Ingram, Bt. (Boston) 

W. Jacks (Stirlingshire) 

E. R. Jones (Carmarthen) 

J. S. Keay (Elginshire 8 Nairnshire) 

H. W. L. Lawson (Glos.: Cirencester) 

Sir Joseph Leigh (Stockport) 

H. S. Leon (Bucks.: Buckingham) 

G. G. Leveson-Gower (Stoke-on-Trent) 

T. S. Little (Whitehaven) 

J. А. M. MacDonald (Tower Hamlets: Bow 
& Bromley) 

D. H. MacFarlane (Argyllshire) 

W. S. B. McLaren (Ches.: Crewe) 

J. M. Moorson (Great Yarmouth) 


ii) Imperialists 

J. W. Benn (Tower Hamlets: St. George's 
or Wapping) 

Hon. A. G. Brand (Cambs.: Wisbech) 

Sir Frederick H. Evans (Southampton) 

Christopher Furness (The Hartlepools), 
Kt., 1895 

Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bt. (Walsall) 


A. Morley (Nottingham E.) 

J. Morley (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 

A. C. Morton (Peterborough) 

Hon. D. Naoroji (Finsbury C.) 

Hon. M. F. Napier (Roxburghshire) 

George N. Newnes (Cambs.: Newmarket), 
Bt., 1895 

H. W. Paul (Edinburgh S.) 

J. Richardson (Co. Durham S.E.) 

Н. ]. Roby (Lancs.: Eccles) 

Thomas Roe (Derby), Kt., 1895 

Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. (Manchester 
5.) 

J. Rowlands (Finsbury E.)* 

С. W. E. Russell (Beds. : Biggleswade) 

G. Shaw-Lefevre (Bradford C.)®! 

J. Sinclair (Dunbartonshire) 

Clarence Smith (Hull E.), Kt., 1895 

H. Smith (Falkirk) 

T. Snape (Lancs. : Heywood) 

Hon. C. R. Spencer (Mid Northants.) 

J. H. Stewart (Lincs. : Spalding) 

S. Storey (Sunderland) 

C. Townsend (Bristol N.) 

T. C. T. Warner (Somerset N.) 

A. J. Williams (Glamorgan S.) 

S. Williamson (Kilmarnock) 

S. Woods (Lancs. : Ince)" 


Total 78 


C. E. H. Hobhouse (Wilts.: Devizes) 
J. Fletcher Moulton (Hackney $.) 
G. W. Palmer (Reading) 

Sir Edward J. Reed (Cardiff) 

E. Wason (Ayrshire S.) 

S. H. Whitbread (Bedford)? 


Total 11 


f) ELECTED AT THE 1895 ELECTION 


i) Gladstonians 

T. G. Ashton (Beds.: Luton) 

E. Bainbridge (Lincs.: Gainsborough) 

J. Brigg (Yorks., W.R.: Keighley) 

R. Cameron (Co. Durham: Houghton-le- 
Spring) 

F. Cawley (Lancs.: Prestwich) 

J. Colville (Lanarkshire N.E.) 

H. C. Fulford (Staffs. : Lichfield) 


*! Created 1st Baron Eversley, 1906. 


C. Harrison (Plymouth) 

G. Harwood (Bolton) 

C. H. Hemphill (Co. Tyrone N.) 

J. С. Holburn (Lanarkshire N.W.)* 
F. J. Horniman (Penryn & Falmouth) 
W. Jones (Caernarvonshire N.) 

R. McKenna (Monmouths. N.) 

C. Morley (Breconshire) 


*! Stood at Bootle, 1885 and Huntingdon, 1893; elected for Luton at by-election, Sept. 1892; on 
retirement of father, 1895, stood at Bedford and defeated; elected Huntingdon, 1906. 


LC IET 
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H. J. Reckitt (Lincs. : Brigg)5*t J. M. White (Forfarshire) 
J. Samuel (Stockton-on-Tees) F. W. Wilson (Mid Norfolk) 
C. P. Scott (Lancs.: Leigh) Sir James T. Woodhouse (Huddersfield) 
R. Souttar (Dunfriesshire) J. Н. Yoxall (Nottingham W.) 
А. Ure (Linlithgowshire) 
M. Vaughan-Davies (Cardiganshire) Total 25 
ii) Imperialists 
W. C. B. Beaumont (Northumb.: Hex- Е. J. Griffith (Anglesey) 
ham)“ J. Compton Rickett (Scarborough)® 
Sir George Doughty (Great Grimsby) William S. Robson (South Shields), -Kt- - 
Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bt. 1905 
(Midlothian) R. Wallace (Perth) 
D. F. Goddard (Ipswich) Total 9 


C. Gold (Essex: Saffron Walden) 


g) LEFT THE PARTY IN THE COMMONS, 1895—1900 
i) Gladstonians 


А. H. D. Acland (Yorks., W.R.: Rotherham) resigned, 1899 
J. B. Balfour (Clackmannanshire & Kinross-shire) resigned, 1899 
W. О. Clough (Portsmouth) resigned, 1900 

H. H. Cozens-Hardy (Norfolk N.) resigned, 1899 

W. R. M. Davies (Pembrokeshire) resigned, 1898 

T. E. Ellis (Merionethshire) died, 1899 

M. Fowler (Durham) died, 1898 

H. C. Fulford (Staffs.: Lichfield) unseated on petition, 1895 
C. Harrison (Plymouth) died, 1897 

J. G. Holburn (Lanarkshire N.W.)* died, 1898 

W. A. Hunter (Aberdeen N.) resigned, 1896 

Sir Frank Lockwood (York) died, 1897 

Sir George O. Morgan, Bt. (Denbighshire E.) died, 1897 

A. J. Mundella (Sheffield: Brightside) died, 1897 

T. Owen (Cornwall: Launceston) died, 1898 

H. F. Pease (Yorks., N.R.: Cleveland) died, 1896 

W. R. Shaw (Halifax) resigned, 1897 

Sir George O. Trevelyan, Bt. (Glasgow: Bridgeton) resigned, 1897 
Rev. R. Wallace (Edinburgh E.) died, 1899 

T. Wayman (Yorks., W.R.: Elland) resigned, 1899 

J. M. White (Forfarshire) resigned, 1896 

J. $. Will (Montrose) resigned, 1895 


Total 22 


ii) Imperialists 

Earl Compton (Yorks, W.R.: Barnsley) inherited peerage, 1897 (5th marquess of 
Northampton) Р 

Sir George Doughty (Great Grimsby) joined Liberal Unionists, 1898 

Sir Herbert S. Naylor-Leyland, Bt. (Lancs.: Southport) died, 1899 


Total 3 


** Stood at Thirsk, 1892; won by-election at Pontefract, Feb. 1898, but unseated on petition; stood 
at by-election at Brigg, Dec. 1894 and won seat, 1895. 

“ Created ist Baron Allendale, 1906. 

*5 Moved to Osgoldcross, 1906. 


1897 


1898 


1899 


May 


Total 22 


ii) Imperialists 


1896 


1897 
1898 


1899 


i) Gladstonians 


J. Arch (Norfolk N.W.)* 
Charles Cameron, Bt. (Glasgow: Buckrose) 


Sir 


Bridgeton) 
O. M. Edwards (Merionethshire) 


Feb. 
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h) JOINED THE PARTY IN THE COMMONS, 1895-1900 
i) Gladstonians 
1896 Feb. 


J. Morley (Montrose)t 

T. C. T. Warner (Staffs.: Lichfield)t 

J. Е. Barlow (Somerset: Frome)t 

D. V. Pirie (Aberdeen N.) 

Alfred E. Pease (Yorks., N.R.: Cleveland), Bt., 1902 
J. Sinclair (Е orfarshire)t 

S. Woods (Essex: Walthamstow)*t 

A. Billson (Halifax)t 

Sir Charles Cameron, Bt. (Glasgow: Bridgeton)t 
F. Maddison (Sheffield: Brightside)* 

S. Moss (Denbighshire E.) 

J. Duckworth (Lancs.: Middleton) 

J. Richardson (Co. Durham S.E.)t 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice (Wilts.: Cricklade) 

W. C. Steadman (Tower Hamlets: Stepney)* 

А. W. Soames (Norfolk S.) 

Sir William H. Holland (Yorks., W.R.: Rotherham)t 
Sir W. Brampton Gurdon (Norfolk N.) 

O. M. Edwards (Merionethshire) 

A. Dewar (Edinburgh S.) 

G. MacCrae (Edinburgh E.) 

G. Whiteley (Stockport) joined from Conservatives 


Sir Frederick H. Evans (Southampton)t 

T. C. H. Hedderwick (Wick) 

J. Walton (Yorks., W.R.: Barnsley) 

S. F. Mendl (Plymouth) 

J. W. Philipps (Pembrokeshire)t 

J. Fletcher Moulton (Cornwall: Launceston)t 

G. W. Palmer (Reading)t 

Sir Herbert S. Naylor-Leyland, Bt. (Lancs.: Southport) 
Dr. C. M. Douglas (Lanarkshire N.W.) 

C. P. Trevelyan (Yorks., W.R.: Elland) 

Sir George A. Pilkington, né Coombe (Lancs.: Southport) 
А. Emmott (Oldham) 

W. Runciman (Oldham) 

Е. Wason (Clackmannanshire & Kinross-shire)t 

T. A. Bramsdon (Portsmouth) 


i) Dip Мот STAND AT THE 1900 ELECTION 


T. R. Leuty (Leeds E.) 
W. McEwan (Edinburgh C.) 


S. Evershed (Staffs.: Burton-on-Trent) ]. Н. Maden (Lancs.: Rossendale) 
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Sir Angus Holden, Bt (Yorks, E.R.: 
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Sir Samuel Montagu, Bt. (Tower Hamlets: J. Carvell Williams (Notts.: Mansfield) 


Whitechapel) J. Wilson (Lanarkshire: Govan) 
B. Priestley (Yorks., W.R.: Pudsey) W. Woodall (Hanley) 
D. Randell (Glamorgan W.) Total 1 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bt. (Banffshire) 5 
ii) Imperialists 
Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bt. Sir Edward T. Gourley (Sunderland) 
(Midlothian) Sir William H. Wills (Bristol E.)55 
C. Gold (Essex: Saffron Walden) 
Total 4 


j РЕЕЕАТЕР AT THE 1900 ELECTION 


i) Gladstonians 
W. Allen (Newcastle-under-Lyme) J. McLeod (Sutherland) 
R. A. Allison (Curnb.: Eskdale) F. Maddison (Sheffield: Brightside)* 
Е. Bainbridge (Lincs. : Gainsborough) J. А. Pease (Northumb. : Tyneside) 
A. Billson (Halifax) E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green S.W.) 
A. Birrell (Manchester N.E.)*! A. D. Provand (Glasgow: Blackfriars) 
T. R. Buchanan (Aberdeenshire E.) J. Richardson (Co. Durham S.E.) 
Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness) J. Samuel (Stockton-on-Tees) 
A. Dewar (Edinburgh S.) R. Souttar (Dunfriesshire) 
J. Duckworth (Lancs. : Middleton) Hon. P. J. Stanhope (Burnley) 
W. Hazell (Leicester)* W. C. Steadman (Tower Hamlets: Step- 
J. E. Johnson-Ferguson (Staffs.: Burton- ney)* 
on-Trent)** Prof. J. Stuart (Shoreditch: Hoxton) 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt. (Cumb.: Cocker- Ј. Havelock Wilson (Middlesbrough)? 
mouth) S. Woods (Essex: Walthamstow)” 


H. C. F. Luttrell (Devon: Tavistock) 


Sir Leonard Lyell, Bt. (Orkney & Shetland) — 79437 

ii) Imperialists 

Sir John Baker (Portsmouth) Sir George A. Pilkington, né Coombe 
T. A. Bramsdon (Portsmouth) (Lancs.: Southport) 

Sir Frederick H. Evans (Southampton) W. Runciman (Oldham) 

T. C. H. Hedderwick (Wick) А. Spicer (Monmoutb) 

S. F. Mendl (Plymouth) Total 9 


W. H. Morgan (Merthyr Tydfil) 


k) ELECTED AT THE 1900 ELECTION 


i) Gladstonians 

C. P. Allen (Glos. : Stroud) A. Davies (Carmarthen) 

A. W. Black (Banffshire) J. A. Dewar (Inverness-shire) 

G. W. Brown (Edinburgh C.) J. H. Duncan (Yorks., W.R.: Otley) 
W. S. Caine (Cornwall: Camborne)t F. Edwards (Radnorshire) 

R. H. Craig (Lanarkshire: Govan) J. Corrie Grant (Warwicks.: Rugby) 
W. В. Cremer (Shoreditch: Haggerston)*t J. D. Hope (Fife W.) 


55 Created 1st Baron Winterstoke, 1906. 

"М.Р. for Fife W., 1889—1900; persuaded by the party leaders to stand at Manchester М.Е. in 1900 
and defeated; president of the National Liberal Federation, 1902-5; appointed president of the 
Board of Education, 1905; elected for Bristol N., 1906. 

88 М.Р. for Loughborough, 1893—1900, was persuaded by the Chief Whip to stand at Burton, оп 
account of ‘temperance’ opposition at Loughborough, and defeated. Hamer, p. 805. 
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F. Layland-Barrat (Devon: Torquay) 

Sir Joseph Leigh (Stockport)t 

M. Levy (Leics.: Loughborough) 

Dr. T. J. McNamara (Camberwell N.) 

H. R. Mansfield (Lincs.: Spalding) 

William Mather (Lancs.: Rossendale), Kt., 
19021 

Hon. A. W. C. O. Murray (Midlothian) 

Sir George N. Newnes, Bt (Swansea 
Town)t 

А. Osmond-Williams (Merionethshire) 

O. Partington (Derbys.: High Peak) 

R. Rea (Gloucester) 

R. Rigg (Westmorland: Appleby) 

Sir Thomas Roe (Derby)t 


ii) Imperialists 

J. Barker (Maidstone) 

Hon. А. G. Brand (Cambs.: Wisbech)t 

F. Freeman-Thomas (Hastings) 

J. M. Е. Fuller (Wilts.: Westbury) 

Sir Christopher Furness (The Hartlepools) 
R. Lester Harmsworth (Caithness) 

Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bt. (Walsall)t 

N. W. Helme (Lancs.: Lancaster) 

C. E. H. Hobhouse (Bristol E.)t 


S. M. Samuel ` (Tower Hamlets: 
Whitechapel) 

Dr. J. G. Shipman (Northampton) 

Hon. C. R. Spencer (Mid Northants.)T 

T. C. Taylor (Lancs: Raddliffe-cum- 
Farnworth) 

J. А. Thomas (Glamorgan W.) 

F. W. Thomson (Yorks., W.R.: Skipton) 

J. Tomkinson (Ches.: Crewe) 

G. White (Norfolk N.W.) 

L. White (Yorks., E.R.: Buckrose) 

Hon. А. Wodehouse (Essex: 
Walden) 


Total 35 


Saffron 


А. B. Markham (Notts.: Mansfield) 

Henry H. Norman (Wolverhampton S.), 
Kt, 1906 

A. Priestley (Grantham) 

Sir Edward J. Reed (Cardiff)t 

E. J. Soares (Devon: Barnstaple) 

J. E. Whitley (Halifax) 


Total 15 


1) LEFT THE PARTY IN THE COMMONS, 1900-5 


i) Gladstonians 
Sir William Allan (Gateshead) died, 1903 
A. Asher (Elgin) died, 1905 


W. S. Caine (Cornwall: Camborne) died, 1901 


J. Colville (Lanarkshire N.E.) died, 1901 


W. C. Gully (Carlisle) ennobled, 1905 (1st Viscount Selby) 
Sir William V. Harcourt (Monmouths. W.) died, 1904 
Sir Ughtred J. Kay-Shuttleworth (Lancs.: Clitheroe) ennobled, 1902 (1st Baron Shuttle- 


wo 


- Sir George G. S. Kinloch, Bt. (Perthshire E.) resigned, 1908 
J-W. Logan (Leics.: Harborough) resigned, 1904 
Sir William Mather (Lancs.: Rossendale) resigned, 1904 


E. J. C. Morton (Devonport) died, 1902 
M. Oldroyd (Dewsbury) died, 1901 


W. Parrott (Yorks., W.R.: Normanton)? died, 1905 

Sir Alfred E. Pease, Bt. (Yorks., N.R.: Cleveland) resigned, 1902 
Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bt. (Co. Durham: Barnard Castle) died, 1903 
B. Pickard (Yorks., W.R.: Normanton)* died, 1904 

R. Rigg (Westmorland: Appleby) joined Liberal Unionists, 1904 
C. Seale-Hayne (Devon: Ashburton) died, 1903 

Hon. A. Wodehouse (Essex: Saffron Walden) died, 1901 


Total 19 


ii) Imperialists 


J. Barker (Maidstone) unseated on petition, 1901 


J. W. Mellor (Yorks., W.R.: Sowerby) resigned, 1904 
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G. W. Palmer (Reading) resigned, 1904 
Sir Edward J. Reed (Cardiff) joined Liberal Unionists, 1904 


Total 4 


т) JOINED THE PARTY IN THE COMMONS, 1900-5 
i) Gladstonians 
1901 May J.A. Pease (Essex: Saffron Walden)t 
190? May С. Toulmin (Bury) 
1908 Feb. T.R. Buchanan (Perthshire Е.) 
Apr. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt. (Cornwall: Camborne)1*? 
Aug. J.S. Ainsworth (Argyllshire) 
1904 Jan. Ј. Dobbie (Ayr) 
H. T. Eve (Devon: Ashburton) 
J. Johnson (Gateshead)* 
L. J. Tillett (Norwich) 
March L. У. Harcourt (Lancs. : Rossendale) 
C. Lyell (Dorset E.) 
W. Parrott (Yorks., W.R.: Normanton)? 
june Hon. Р. J. Stanhope (Leics.: Harborough)f 
July A. H. Bright (Salop: Oswestry) 
J. 5. Higham (Yorks., W.R.: Sowerby) 
Aug. A. Findlay (Lanarkshire N.E.) 
Nov. Т. Richards (Monmouths. W.)* 
1905 Jan. J.F. Cheetham (Stalybridge) 
A. W. Wills (Dorset N.) 
March L. S. Jones (Westmorland : Appleby) 
N. Lamont (Bute) 
Apr. Е.А. Villiers (Brighton) 
June J. Allen Baker (Finsbury E.) 
Sept. J. E. Sutherland (Elgin) 
Nov.  F.Hall(Yorks., W.R.: Normanton)* 


Total 25 

ii) Imperialists 

1901 March Sir Frederick H. Evans (Maidstone)t 
1902 Jan. W. Runciman (Dewsbury)t 


July R. H. Barran (Leeds N.) 
Oct. H. L. Samuel (Yorks., N.R.: Cleveland) 
Dec. C. D. Rose (Cambs.: Newmarket) 
1908 March Dr. C. F. Hutchinson (Sussex: Rye) 
Sept. Е. C. Ellice (St. Andrews) 
1904 Feb. Ј. В. Slack (Herts.: St. Albans) 
June J. W. Benn (Devonport)t 
July R. D. Isaacs (Reading) 
1905 July N. E. Buxton (Yorks., N.R.: Whitby) 
F. W. Chance (Carlisle) 
Oct. J. О. Andrews (Yorks., W.R.: Barkston Ash) 


Total 15 


Joined from Liberal Unionists: 
Sir Michael Foster (London University) G. Kemp (Lancs.: Heywood) 
E. Hain (Cornwall: St. Ives) T. W. Russell (Co. Tyrone S.) 


© Returned to Cockermouth, 1906. 
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J. С. Wason (Orkney & Shetland)” 
J. Wilson (Falkirk) 
J. W. Wilson (Worcs. N.) 


Joined from Conservatives 


W. S. Churchill (Oldham)?! 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder (Wilts.: Chip- 
penham) 

Hon. I. C. Guest (Plymouth)? - 
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J. Wood (Co. Down E.) 
Total 8 


E. F. G. Hatch (Lancs.: Gorton) 
E. Mitchell (Co. Fermanagh N.)'* 
J. E. B. Seeley (Isle of Wight'* 


Total 6 


n) Dip Мот STAND AT THE 1906 ELECTION 


i) Gladstonians 


T. Bayley (Derbys.: Chesterfield) 

G. M. Brown (Edinburgh C.) 

R. H. Craig (Lanarkshire: Govan) 

А. Davies (Carmarthen) 

Sir William Dunn, Bt. (Paisley) 

Dr. R. Farquarson (Aberdeenshire W.) 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice (Wilts.: Cricklade)’5 

C. H. Hemphill (Co. Tyrone N.)’6 

F. J. Horniman (Penryn and Falmouth) 

A. C. Humphreys-Owen (Montgomery- 
shire) 

Sir James Joicey, Bt. (Co. Durham: 
Chester-le-Street)" 

H. Labouchere (Northampton) 

ii) Imperialists 

Sir John Austin, Bt. (Yorks, W.R.: 
Osgoldcross) 

Hon. A. G. Brand (Cambs. : Wisbech) 

E. Hain (Cornwall: St. Ives) 

E. Е. С. Hatch (Lancs.: Gorton) 

Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bt. (Walsall)®! 

G. Kemp (Lancs.: Heywood) 


Sir Joseph Leigh (Stockport) 

Sir John Leng (Dundee) 

C. Morley (Breconshire) 

Sir Robert T. Reid (Dumfries) 

C. P. Scott (Lancs.: Leigh) 

S. Smith (Flintshire) 

Hon. P. J. Stanhope 
borough)? 

J. А. Thomas (Glamorgan W.) 

F. W. Thomson (Yorks., W.R.: Skipton) 

F. W. Wilson (Mid Norfolk) 

C. H. Wilson (Hull W.)*? 


Total 23 


(Leics.: Har- 


Sir Frederick H. Mappin, Bt. (Yorks., 
W.R.: Hallamshire) 

J. Fletcher Moulton (Cornwall: Laun- 
ceston) 

J. Wilson (Falkirk) 


Total 9 


0) DEFEATED AT THE 1906 ELECTION 


i) Gladstonians 
А. H. Bright (Salop: Oswestry) 
Total 2 


J. Dobbie (Ayr) 


7 Brother of Е. Wason (q.v.); elected as Liberal Unionist, 1900; Nov. 1902, won by-election as 
Independent Liberal against Liberal and Liberal Unionist candidates; joined Liberals, 1904. Another 
Liberal Unionist, L. Courtney, Liberal М.Р. for Liskeard, 1876-85, for Bodmin, 1885-6 and Liberal 
Unionist for Bodmin, 1886—1900, rejoined the Liberals over the Boer War; stood at Edinburgh W., 
1906; created 1st Baron Courtney, 1906: С. P. Gooch, Life of Lord Courtney (1920), pp. 829 Я. 

11 Moved to Manchester N.W., 1906. 

1t Moved to Cardiff, 1906. 

? Independent Conservative. 

™ Moved to Liverpool, Abercromby, 1906. 

75 Created 1st Baron Fitzmaurice, 1906. 

18 Created 1st Baron Hemphill, 1906. 

" Created ist Baron Joicey, 1906. 

7! Appointed lord chancellor and created 1st Earl Loreburn, 1905. 

79 Created 1st Baron Weardale, 1906. 

V Created 1st Baron Nunburnholme, 1906. 

3! Created 1st Baron Haversham, 1906. 


8o 

ii) Imperialists 

J. О. Andrews (Yorks., W.R.: Barkston 
Ash) 

N. E. Buxton (Yorks., N.R.: Whitby) 

Dr. C. M. Douglas (Lanarkshire N.W.) 

E. C. Ellice (St. Andrews) 

Sir Frederick H. Evans (Maidstone) 

Sir Michael Foster (London University) 


p) ELECTED AT THE 
i) Gladstonians 


F. D. Acland (Yorks., N.R.: Richmond) 

W. В. D. Adkins (Lancs. : Middleton) 

G. W. Agnew (Salford W.) 

P. Alden (Middlesex: Tottenham) 

A. A. Allen (Christchurch) 

R. Balfour (Lanarkshire: Partick) 

G. Baring (Isle of Wight) 

P. Barlow (Bedford) 

E. B. Barnard (Kidderminster) 

W. P. Beale (Ayrshire S.) 

H. G. Beaumont (Sussex: Eastbourne) 

C. W. Bellairs (King’s Lynn)? 

H. Belloc (Salford S.) 

W. W. Benn (Tower Hamlets: St. George’s 
or Wapping) 

Е. М. Bennett (Oxon. : Woodstock) 

T. H. D. Berridge (Warwick & Leamington) 

J. Bertram (Herts.: Hitchin) 

J. Н. Bethell (Essex: Romford) 

T. R. Bethell (Essex: Maldon) 

А. Billson (Staffs. N.W.)t 

A. Birrell (Bristol N.)f 

А. W. Black (Beds.: Biggleswade)** 

H. W. Bottomley (Hackney S.) 

W. Brace (Glamorgan S.)* 

J. Branch (Middlesex: Enfield) 

J. А. Bright (Oldham) 

B. Brocklehurst (Ches.: Macclesfield) 

C. Brodie (Surrey: Reigate) 

W. S. Brooke (Tower Hamlets: Bow & 

Bromley) 

J.F. L. Brunner (Lancs. : Leigh) 

J. А. Bryce (Inverness) 

S. O. Buckmaster (Cambridge) 

W. J. D. Burnyeat (Whitehaven) 

W. P. Byles (Salford N.)*t 

T. Cairns (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 


м. 
н. 
W. 
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F. Freeman-Thomas (Hastings) 
Dr. C. F. Hutchinson (Sussex: Rye) 
E. Mitchell (Co. Fermanagh N.) 

J. B. Slack (Herts.: St. Albans) 

J. Wood (Co. Down E.) 


Total 11 


1906 ELECTION®? 


H. W. C. Carr-Gomm (Southwark: 
Rotherhithe) 

R. R. Cherry (Liverpool: Exchange) 

C. G. Clarke (Camberwell: Peckham) 

J-W. Cleland (Glasgow: Bridgeton) 

W. Clough (Yorks., W.R.: Skipton) 

F. T. Cobbold (Ipswich) 

S. Collins (Lambeth: Kennington) 

Sir William J. Collins (St. Pancras W.) 

G. J. Cooper (Southwark: Bermondsey) 

C. H. Corbett (Sussex: East Grinstead) 

Sir Edwin A. Cornwall (Bethnal Green 
N.E.) 

Sir Henry J. S. Cotton (Nottingham E.) 

H. Cox (Preston) 

H. J. Craig (Tynemouth) 

A. H. Crosfield (Warrington) 

W. J. Crossley (Ches. : Altrincham) 

D. Davies (Montgomeryshire) 

T. Davies (Fulham) 

W. H. Davies (Bristol S.) 

A. Dewar (Edinburgh S.)t 

W. H. Dickinson (St. Pancras N.) 

T. W. Dobson (Plymouth) 

W. H. Dodd (Co. Tyrone N.) 

J. Duckworth (Stockport)t 

A. E. Dunn (Cornwall: Camborne) 

E. M. Dunn (Walsall) 

A. C. Edwards (Denbigh)* 

E. Edwards (Hanley)* 

D. Erskine (Perthshire W.) 

R. W. Essex (Glos.: Cirencester) 

В. L. Everett (Suffolk: Woodbridge) 

T. R. Ferens (Hull E.) 

Hon. E. Fiennes (Oxon.: Banbury) 

H. Fullerton (Cumb.: Egremont) 

А. C. Gardner (Ross & Cromarty) 


** Excluding J. W. Taylor (Chester-le-Street), who is sometimes regarded as a Liberal, but who 
stood against a Liberal and a Conservative in 1906 and joined Labour in Feb. 1906. 

**! Might be regarded as an Imperialist: a retired naval officer, he took a keen interest in defence 
questions, joined the Unionists in 1909 and stood as such (at Salford W.) in Jan. 1910. 

* Not the same person as the M.P. for Banffshire (q.v.) 

*5 Liberal Unionist М.Р. for Birmingham C., 1889—95. 
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Gibb (Middlesex: Harrow) 
G. Glendinning (Co. Antrim N.) 
P. Gooch (Bath) 
G. Greenwood (Peterborough) 
Greenwood (York) 
N. А. Grove (Northants. S.)t 
W. Gulland (Dumfries) 
Hart-Davies (Hackney N.) 
G. C. Harvey (Rochdale) 
Haslam (Monmouth) 
A. Haworth (Manchester S.) 
W. C. Heaton-Armstrong (Suffolk: Sud- 
bury) 
A. P. Hedges (Kent: Tonbridge) 
J. M. Henderson (Aberdeenshire W.) 
C. S. Henry (Salop: Wellington) 
I. J. C. Herbert (Monmouths. S.) 
T. A. Herbert (Bucks. : Wycombe) 
Sir Robert H. Hobart (Hants: New Forest) 
E. H. Holden (Lancs. : Heywood) 
W. H. B. Hope (Somerset N.) 
E. J. Horniman (Chelsea) 
T. G. Horridge (Manchester E.) 
Hon. G. W. A. Howard (Cumb.: Eskdale) 
Р. H. Illingworth (Yorks., W.R.: Shipley) 
R. S. Jackson (Greenwich) 
Sir John Jardine (Roxburghshire) 
W. Johnson (Warwicks. : Nuneaton)* 
Sir George W. Kekewich (Exeter) 
A. J. King (Ches. : Knutsford) 
R. Laidlaw (Renfrewshire E.) 
E. G. Lamb (Herefords.: Leominster) 
E. H. Lamb (Rochester) 
H. C. Lea (St. Pancras E.) 
В. C. Lehmann (Leics. : Harborough) 
A. L. Lever, né Levy (Essex: Harwich) 
W. H. Lever (Ches. : Wirral) 
Lupton (Lincs. : Sleaford) 
C. F. Luttrell (Devon: Tavistock)t 
M. McCallum (Paisley) 
A. M. MacDonald (Falkirk)t 
М. C. 
D. 


J: 

R. 
G. 
G. 
H. 
T. 
J. 

T; 
A. 
L. 
A. 


MacKarness (Berks. : Newbury) 
McLaren (Staffs. W.) 

MacLean (Bath) 

McMicking (Kirkcudbrightshire) 
Maddison (Burnley)*t 

E. Mallet (Plymouth) 

Manfield (Mid Northants.) 
. C. Marks (Cornwall: Launceston) 
А. Е. W. Mason (Coventry) 
J. Massie (Wilts.: Cricklade) 

C. F. G. Masterman (West Ham N.) 
W. Menzies (Lanarkshire S.) 


“I, and О. C. Philipps may well have been 


A. 
H. 
J: 
J: 
F. 
H. 
D. 
G. 
F. 
C. 
H. 
G 
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М. Micklem (Herts.: Watford) 

P. A. Molteno (Dumfriesshire) 

A. M. Mond (Chester) 

L. G. Chioza Money, né Chioza (Pad- 

dington N.) 

H. G. Montgomery (Somerset: Bridgwater) 
L. L. Morse (Wilts.: Wilton) 

А. C. Morton (Sutherland)t 

H. Myer (Lambeth N.) 

F. H. Newnes (Notts.: Bassetlaw) 

C. N. Nicholson (Yorks., W.R.: Doncaster) 
H. Nuttall (Lancs.: Stretford) 

C. J. O. O'Donnell (Newington: Walworth) 
H. W. Paul (Northampton)t 

R. Pearce (Staffs.: Leek) 

W. Pearce (Tower Hamlets: Limehouse) 
I. Philipps (Southampton)** 

O. C. Philipps (Pembroke & Haver- 

fordwest)** 

Е. Н. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green S.W.)t 
G. H. Pollard (Lancs.: Eccles) 

C. E. Price (Edinburgh C.) 

W. E. B. Priestley (Bradford E.) 

G. H. Radford (Islington E.) 

A. R. Rainy (Kilmarnock) 

H. R. Raphael (Derbys. S.) 

W. R. Rea (Scarborough) 
J. D. Rees (Montgomery) 

A. Rendall (Glos.: Thornbury) 

A. Richardson (Nottingham S.)* 

A. A. Ridsdale (Brighton) 

C. H. Roberts (Lincoln) 

Sir George S. Robertson (Bradford C.) 
J. M. Robertson (Northumb. : Tyneside) 
S. Robinson (Breconshire) 

Е. Е. М. Rogers (Wilts. : Devizes) 
J. Rowlands (Kent: Dartford)* t 

V. H. Rutherford (Middlesex: Brentford) 
. Schwann (Ches.: Hyde) 

. Scott (Ashton-under-Lyne) 

ears (Cheltenham) 

eaverns (Lambeth: Brixton) 
ilcock (Somerset: Wells) 

1. Smeaton (Stirlingshire) 

. Stanger (Kensington N.) 

. A. L. Stanley (Ches.: Eddisbury) 

. Steadman (Finsbury C.)*t 

H. Stewart (Greenock)t 
. Straus (Tower Hamlets: Mile End) 

. Strauss (Berks. : Abingdon) 
of. J. Stuart (Sunderland)t 
J. W. H. Thompson (Somerset E.) 

A. M. Torrance (Glasgow C.) 
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Imperialists: they were the brothers of J. W. Philipps 


(q.v), a keen Imperialist, who became Baron St. Davids in 1908. О. C. Philipps joined the Conserva- 


tives in 1916. 


® Stood at Northampton, 1895, as Independent Labour candidate. 
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F. W. Verney (Bucks.: Buckingham) 

H. H. Vivian (Birkenhead)* 

J. Wadsworth (Yorks., W.R.: Hallamshire)* 
H. de R. Walker (Leics.: Melton) 

J. Ward (Stoke-on-Trent)* 

W. D. Ward (Southampton) 

D. S. Waterlow (Islington N.) 

J. D. White (Dunbartonshire) 

T. Wiles (Islington S.) 

W. L. Williams (Carmarthen) 


ii) Imperialists 

T. C. R. Agar-Robartes (Cornwall: Bodmin) 

J. Annand (Aberdeenshire E.)** 

R. Armitage (Leeds C.) 

J. M. Astbury (Lancs.: Southport) 

Sir John Baker (Portsmouth)t 

J. Barker (Penryn & Falmouth)t 

E. Beauchamp (Suffolk: Lowestoft) 

A. C. T. Beck (Cambs. : Wisbech) 

A. C. Forster Boulton (Hunts. : Ramsey) 

T. A. Bramsdon (Portsmouth)t 

C. J. Cory (Cornwall: St. Ives) 

W. H. Cowan (Surrey: Guildford) 

Lord Dalmeny (Midlothian) 

С. H. Faber, пё Smith (Boston) 

Sir Thomas С. Glen-Coats, Bt., né Coats 
(Renfrewshire W.) 

G. A. Hardy (Suffolk: Stowmarket) 

C. B. Harmsworth (Worcs.: Droitwich) 

J. Haslam (Derbys. : Chesterfield)? 

А. Е. W. Hazel (West Bromwich) 

А, С. Hooper (Dudley) 

C. G. Hyde (Wednesbury) 
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A. Williamson (Elginshire & Nairnshire) 
Hon. C. H. W. Wilson (Hull W.) 

J. Havelock Wilson (Middlesbrough)" t 

P. W. Wilson (St. Pancras S.) 

W. T. Wilson (Lancs.: Westhoughton)* 

R. Winfrey (Norfolk S.W.) 

Lord J. Wodehouse (Mid Norfolk) 

T. Mackinnon Wood (Glasgow: St. Rollox) 


Total 191 


T. H. W. Idris, né Williams (Flint) 

M. Kincaid-Smith (Warwicks.: Stratford- 
on-Avon) 

H. F. B. Lynch (Yorks., W. R.: Ripon) 

F. J. Marnham (Surrey: Chertsey) 

E. S. Montagu (Cambs.: Chesterton) 

G. H. Morgan (Cornwall: Truro) 

P. Morrell (Oxon.: Henley-on-Thames) 

T. B. Napier (Kent: Faversham) 

G. Nicholls (Northants. N.)" 

A. L. Renton (Lincs.: Gainsborough) 

T. T. L. Scarisbrick (Dorset S.) 

A. Spicer (Hackney C.)t 

D. Stewart-Smith (Westmorland: Kendal) 

E. P. Tennant (Salisbury)** 

J. T. Walters (Sheffield: Brightside) 

H. A. Watt (Glasgow: College) 

J. C. Wedgwood (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 

S. H. Whitbread (Hunts.: Huntingdon)t 

R. E. Whitehead (Essex S.E.) 


Total 40 


# Stood at Tynemouth, 1893; at St. Andrews, 1900; died a few days after election and replaced (by- 


election, Feb. 1906) by J. Murray. 


%9 Stood at Partick, 1892; at Peebles, 1900; private secretary to Sir George O. Trevelyan (q.v.), 
1892-5; brother of H. J. Tennant (q.v.) and brother-in-law of Asquith and Lord Ribblesdale. 


Notes and Documents 
The Title of Godfrey of Bouillon 


MODERN HISTORIANS of the crusades and of the Kingdom of Jerusalem have 
never doubted that after the first Latin ruler of Palestine, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
had been elected and had refused the title of king he adopted that of Advocate of 
the Holy Sepulchre. This suggests, it is agreed, that he saw himself merely as an 
official of some higher power with responsibility for the secular protection of the 
holiest shrine in Christendom, being probably convinced that the conquests of 
the crusaders should belong to the Church.! But it is never pointed out that the 
evidence for Godfrey's assumption of the title of advocate is slight. Indeed there 
are grounds for supposing that he himself rarely if ever used it, and that, if he did 
use a designation other than his European title of dux, it was princeps. 

It seems that when the leaders ofi the crusade gathered on 17 July 1099? to 
choose someone to govern the newly conquered territories they intended to elect 
the ruler of a kingdom (терпит), and that there was from the start a regnum in 
Palestine is confirmed by the use of this term in their accounts of Godfrey’s reign 
by those writers who were present in the East or had good sources of information 
about it.* It is certain that after his election Godfrey refused to wear a crown in 
Jerusalem, where Christ had worn the Crown of Thorns,* but the only evidence 
for his use of the title of Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre is to be found in a letter 
of September or October 109g addressed to the new pope, whose name was as 
yet unknown to them, and to the Church in the West by Archbishop Daimbert of 
Pisa 'et alii episcopi', Raymond of S. Gilles, 'Godefridus dux, gratia Dei ecclesiae 
$. Sepulcri nunc advocatus’ and ‘universus Dei exercitus, qui est in terra Israel". 


! See, for instance, В. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (3 vols., Paris, 
1934-6), і. 168-71; S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades (s vols., Cambridge, 1951—4), i. 292-3; J. 
Prawer, Histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem (2 vols., Paris, 1969-70), 1. 237-8. J. С. Rowe (‘Paschal П 
and the relations between the spiritual and temporal powers in the Kingdom of Jerusalem’, Speculum, 
xxxii (1957), 474—5) has not challenged the use of the title of advocate, but has pointed out that ‘it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that the title Advocatus sancti sepulchri represents a full royal power shorn 
of its title by the piety of the crusaders’. 

* Godfrey was not elected until 22 July, but the first meeting of electors took place on 17 July, H. 
Hagenmeyer, Chronologie de la première croisade (1094—1 100) (Paris, 1902), pp. 258—5. 

* Gesta. Francorum et aliorum. Hierosolimitanorum, ed. В. Hill (1962), p. 91; Raymond of Aguilers, 
Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, ed. J. H. and L. L. Hill (Paris, 1969), pp. 148, 152; Fulcher of 
Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1918), p. 807; Guibert of Nogent, 
"Historia quae dicitur Gesta Dei per Francos’, Recueil des historiens des croisades (16 vols., Paris, 1841— 
1906), Historiens occidentaux, iv. 229. 

‘Fulcher of Chartres, рр. 851, 858; Annali Genovesi di Caffaro et de’ suoi continuatori, ed. L. T. 
Belgrano (5 vols, Genoa and Rome, 1890-1929), i. 110-11; Albert of Aix, ‘Historia Hierosoly- 
mitana’, Historiens occidentaux, iv. 488, 526, 527. See also William of Tyre, ‘Historia rerum in partibus 
transmarinis gestarum’, ibid., i. 367, 370, 372, 376, 384, 398, 397, 398, 399. 

8 Fulcher of Chartres, р. 385; Guibert of Nogent, р. 145; 'Tudebodus imitatus et continuatus qui 
inscribitur historia peregrinorum euntium Jerusolymam ad liberandum sanctum sepulcrum’, 
Historiens occidentaux, Ш. 225; ‘De situ urbis Jerusalem et de locis sanctis’, in Les églises de la Terre Sainte, 
ed. C. J. M. de Vogüé (Paris, 1860), р. 483; William of Tyre, p. 377. Cf. Albert of Aix, рр. 536-7. 

* Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den Jahren 1088—1100, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 1901), no. хуш, pp. 
167-74. 
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Over a century ago, in a brilliant short study, H. Hagenmeyer showed 
conclusively that this letter was composed in Laodicea in Syria, when Raymond 
of S. Gilles and the other crusade leaders on their way home met up with 
Archbishop Daimbert; that it may well have been written by the historian 
Raymond of Aguilers himself, who was in Raymond of S. Gilles's entourage and 
with whose Historia its wording has a remarkable affinity; and that it must have 
been carried to Europe by Count Robert of Flanders.’ It is the only surviving 
document from the period of his rule addressed by Godfrey himself and it is 
natural that great weight has been attached to it. But when it was written Godfrey 
uas not in Laodicea: Raymond of S. Gilles and the others had left him behind in 
Palestine.5 Of course, as Hagenmeyer pointed out, the letter was also written in 
the name of those remaining in the Holy Land and Godfrey may well have 
authorized the use of his name in it before the departure from Palestine of the 
western potentates.? And men like Robert of Normandy and Robert of Flanders, 
who had been in Jerusalem, were present at Laodicea and would presumably 
have objected to too inaccurate a description of Godfrey. But it is worthy of note 
that of the two other leaders named in the address to the West, one, Daimbert of 
Pisa, had only just arrived in the East, while the other, Raymond of S. Gilles, had 
not only expressed very strong feelings about the government of Jerusalem—he 
had refused the kingship himself and 'ile nomen regium se perorrescere 
fatebatur'—but had also quarrelled bitterly with Godfrey over possession of the 
citadel of the holy city after the latter’s election.'? The title of advocate calls to 
mind a reference to advocacy with regard to the government of Jerusalem to be 
found in the History of Raymond of Aguilers himself, who reported that when 
the crusading leaders first gathered to choose a ruler they were met with the 
objection from the Latin clergy that it would be wrong to elect a king where Our 
Lord had suffered, 'sed esset aliquis advocatus qui civitatem custodiret, et 
custodibus civitatis tributa regionis divideret, et redditus'.!! Such an idea may 
well have been current in the provengal entourage of Raymond of S. Gilles and 
have gained expression in a letter composed by someone in this circle. 

In no sense can the letter to the West be called an official document of 
Godfrey's rule and the title of advocatus, far from being part of some protocol, 
could merely be descriptive in the same way as his successor Baldwin 1 called 
himself not only king but also ‘defensor sanctissimi Sepulchri'.!? It must be 
stressed that Godfrey's use of the title appears only in this letter. It was not 
mentioned by any other contemporary; nor was it referred to by the historian 

7H. Hagenmeyer, ‘Der Brief der Kreuzfahrer an den Papst und die abendlándische Kirche v. J. 
1099 nach der Schlacht bei Askalon’, Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, xiii (1878), 400-19. See P. 
Riant, ‘Inventaire critique des lettres historiques des croisades’, Archives de l'Orient latin, i (1881), 
201-4. 

А Rint (“Inventaire critique’, p. 202 n. 10) suggested, on the basis of fragments of a letter from 
Baldwin of Bourg (Guibert of Nogent, p. 254), that Godfrey may have had a later meeting with 
Raymond of S. Gilles, for in early Oct. 1099 he returned to Jerusalem from an unidentified place 
called Morocoria. But not only does the fragment make it clear that Morocoria was one of Godfrey's 
avitates, and therefore presumably in Palestine, but also the letter to the West from Laodicea (Die 
Kreuzzugsbriefe, p. 173) referred to Godfrey being left behind in the Ноу Land. В. Róhricht (Geschichte 
des ersten Kreuzzüges (Innsbruck, 1901), p. 159 n. 1) suggested that Baldwin of Bourg’s letter referred to 
events in 1098, not 1099. 

? Hagenmeyer, ‘Der Brief der Kreuzfahrer’, p. 402. 

‘© Raymond of Aguilers, р. 152; Runciman, i. 293. 

!! Raymond of Aguilers, p. 143. 

1? Codice diplomatico della Repubblica di Genova, ed. C. Imperiale di Sant’ Angelo (s vols., Rome, 
1986—43), i, nos. 15—16. In this regard, see Anselm of Canterbury's letter to King Baldwin I (‘Opera’, 
Р, iae cursus completus. Series latina, ed. J. P. Migne, сіх, col. 206) in which Baldwin is urged to 
behave towards the Church as an advocate or defender would. 
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William of Tyre who, though he was writing in the early eleven-seventies, 
claimed to have seen Godfrey's charters and as King Amalric's historiographer 
had the opportunity to do so.!* It could be argued that some confirmation of it is 
provided by the ‘De situ urbis Jerusalem’, a description of the holy places 
completed c. 1150 but appearing mostly to date from 1130 at the latest, in which 
it was stated that Godfrey ‘non sub regnantis sed sub Deo famulantis titulo 
primus apicem conscendere meruit' and that 


Rex licet electus, rex noluit intitulari 
Nec diademari: sed sub Christo famulari.!* 


But this passage is not contemporary evidence and its author may well have been 
providing his own interpretation of Godfrey's refusal of a coronation; anyway he 
made no reference to the title of advocate. For Godfrey's adoption of the title we 
are left with one phrase in a letter written in his absence and probably under the 
direction of a political opponent, and that is not sound nor certain evidence. 

On the other hand, some evidence suggests that while Godfrey continued to 
use his European title of dux he now also called himself princeps. The anonymous 
author of the Gesta Francorum reported that he was elected ‘principem civitatis" ,!5 
and support for this is to be found in the accounts of the election written by 
Fulcher of Chartres, who, it is true, was not in Jerusalem at the time but visited it 
while Godfrey was still ruling, and Albert of Aix, who was never in the East but 
had good sources of information.!5 In their histories Fulcher and Albert often 
referred to Godfrey as dux, but Fulcher also wrote of his ‘principatus’, and 
Albert, who was admittedly rather free with his use of the title, also referred to 
him as 'ductorem ac principem atque praeceptorem Christiani exercitus’, 
‘principem et rectorem regni’, ‘princeps Christianorum in throno Iherusalem' 
and especially ‘summus princeps Iherusalem’.'* Most important of all, later 
charters which are in some way connected with Godfrey's rule all contain 
references to him as prince. In 1101 Tancred, confirming the possessions of the 
monastery of Mount Thabor, announced that he had received Tiberias 'a duce 
Godefrido, totius Orientis serenissimo principe constituto’. In 1108 Pope 
Paschal II confirmed the property of Mount Thabor as it had been granted 'a 
gloriosis Ierosolimitane urbis principibus Godfrido et successore eius Balduino'. 
In 1110, in a charter of Baldwin I establishing the bishopric of Bethlehem, there 
was reference made to Godfrey dying ‘primo principatus sui anno peracto'.!? If 
one leaves aside the letter written to the West in the autumn of 1099 from 
Laodicea, there is general agreement among documents as well as narrative 
sources that Godfrey was a princeps exercising a ‘principatus in regno' or ‘in 
throno'. 

13 William of Tyre, p. 877. 

14 е situ urbis Jerusalem’, р. 488. See T. Tobler, Bibliographia geographica Palaestinae. (Leipzig, 
1867), рр. 14-15; В. Róhricht, Bibliotheca geographica Palaestinae (Berlin, 1890), pp. 35-6. 

18 Gesta Francorum, р. 92. 

16 Fulcher of Chartres, р. 308; Albert of Aix, pp. 485-6. See also Petrus Tudebodus, ‘Historia de 
Hierosolymitano itinere’, Historiens ocddentaux, iii. 110-11. 

п Fulcher of Chartres, pp. 321—2. 

!5 Albert of Aix, pp. 485—6, 488, 489, 490, 495, 520; see also pp. 502, 526, 527, 582. Caffaro wrote 
of Godfrey as ‘dominus regni' (Аплай Genovesi di Caffaro, i. 111). 

19 ‘Chartes du Mont-Thabor’, in Cartulaire général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers de St.-Jean de Jérusalem, 
ed. J. Delaville Le Roulx (4 vols., Paris, 1894—1906), ii, App., no. 1; Acta pontificum romanorum medita, 
ed. J. von Pflugk-Harttung (s vols. in 5, Stuttgart, 1881—5), ii. 180; William of Tyre, p. 472. It might 
be added that at the end of 1099 Archbishop Manasses of Rheims, who claimed to have received а 
letter from Godfrey, referred to him as 'Godefridi ducis, quem exercitus Christi divina ordinatione in 
regem sublimavit’. Die Kreuzzugsbriefe, no. хх, p. 176. 
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It would be wise not to read too much into the use of the title of princeps in 
1100, particularly given its adoption at this time by the ruler of Antioch and its 
use only just later by the lords of Galilee.?? But an examination of the sources of 
Godfrey's rule reveals something of the way it was applied to him by 
contemporaries. He was regarded as having been elected not by men but by 
God. The electors in July 1099 believed that they were acting under divine 
inspiration?! and the fact that Godfrey was chosen and constituted by God was 
stressed by Albert of Aix. ‘Hujus vero Ducis electio et promotio nequaquam 
humana voluntate fuisse credatur, sed totum Dei ordinatione et gratia ассит. 
It was maintained, at least by an important group of Latin settlers, that Godfrey 
could pass on to his brother the rights conferred on him by God. The knights of 
his household had sworn—Albert of Aix believed that all the leading figures in 
the kingdom had done so on Godfrey’s deathbed—'se nunquam pati 
alienigenam regnare aut sedere in throno Iherusalem' and, when after his death 
Patriarch Daimbert and Tancred wished to offer the government of Palestine to 
Bohemond of Antioch 'priusquam aliquis haeres ducis Godefridi thronum regni 
ejus praeoccuparet’, Baldwin of Edessa was invited ‘ut festinato veniens, loco 
fratris regnum suscipias, et in throno eius sedeas'. Baldwin was а worthy heir,?? 
and all the people of Jerusalem expected him ‘in regni principem substituendum 
heredum’. It was believed that Godfrey ‘principatum Iherosolymitanum 
rexit’,?® which was given into his ‘tutela et custodia’ and of which he was lord.*6 
Не was chosen ‘qui debellaret paganos et custodiret Christianos’,?” ‘ad 
protegendam urbem ejusque habitatores'?* and 'ad illud conservandum atque 
regendum'.?? This terminology suggests that he was thought of as a ruler in a real 
sense rather than as a church official. Seventy years later, by which time he had 
become legendary, William of Tyre wrote that ‘quidam in catalogo regum ... 
eum dubitant connumerare ... Nobis autem non solum rex, sed regum 
optimus . . . videtur'.*? 

There were, of course, important issues in the short period of Godfrey’s rule, 
particularly his relations with Patriarch Daimbert and the first steps in the 
establishment of a feudal system in Palestine, which have not been touched on 
here. But at least we ought not to approach such matters burdened with the 
preconception that there is indisputable evidence for Godfrey adopting a title 
that signified a predilection for an ecclesiastical, rather than a secular, state in 
the Holy Land. 


JONATHAN RILEY-SMITH 


*° For Antioch, see C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des croisades et la principauté franque d'Antioche 
(Paris, 1940), pp. 224—5. The earliest documentary reference to a prince of Galilee is dated 1115, 
Charles de la Terre Sainte provenant de l'abbaye de Notre Dame de Josaphat, ed. H. Е. Delaborde (Paris, 
1880), no. 6. 

21 Gesta Francorum, p. 92; Petrus Tudebodus, p. 110. See also the letter from Archbishop Manasses 
of Rheims, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe, no. xx, p. 176. 

* Albert of Aix, p. 486. 

з Ibid., рр. 524, 526, 531. 

* Fulcher of Chartres, p. 353; William of Tyre, р. 401. Cf. Anselm of Canterbury, ubi supra. 

*5 Fulcher of Chartres, рр. 321—2, 884. 

** Annali Genovesi di Caffaro, i. 110-11. 

27 Gesta Francorum, pp. 92-8. See also Petrus Tudebodus, р. 111. 

* Albert of Aix, p. 489. 

29 Fulcher of Chartres, p. 808. 

s William of Tyre, p. 377. 
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A Papal Bull for Torksey Priory! 


SOME TEN YEARS ago a large wooden Victorian Bible box was deposited in the 
muniment room at Norwich cathedral. It contained the foundation charters of 
the secular cathedral, that is the charter of Henry VIII and the charter of 
refoundation of Edward VI, which had been in the keeping of the chapter clerk. 
It also contained one other document, which when carefully unfolded was found 
to have no connection with Norwich cathedral at all. It was a much damaged bull 
of Urban III for the small house of Augustinian canons at Torksey in 
Lincolnshire, dated 21 January 1186. Under what circumstances and indeed at 
what date the document came to Norwich could not be ascertained.? It might 
have come into the hands of some canon who thought the document worth 
preserving, who might even have thought that it referred to the cathedral at 
Norwich. But at this point of time the manner of its arrival at Norwich is a 
matter of speculation. 

The document is approximately 62 cm. long by 44 cm. wide. There are yellow 
and red silk strings but the leaden bulla is no longer present. The crosses and the 
abbreviations for subscripsi are autographs. It is in extremely bad condition. Not 
only is it very fragile but the central portion from top to bottom is at best badly 
stained and for much of its length is affected by a series of holes and tears. Much 
of the central portion is therefore lost. Fortunately privileges of very similar type 
were issued by the same pope to two other English Augustinian houses. One was 
for the priory of St. Leonard at Wombridge in Shropshire, the other for the 
priory of St. Mary at Southwick.’ For present purposes the latter is the. more 
important for it includes a sentence dealing with the provision of parsons for 
parochial churches belonging to the priory and thus provides a model from which 
to supply missing words in a similar sentence in the Torksey document. 
Although a great deal can be supplied in this way, some of the suggested readings 
must be tentative and in some cases, as with those lines setting out the 
endowment for which no model is available, it is often not possible to make even 
tentative suggestions. 

Unsatisfactory as this may be, the document is not without value. Original 
bulls in the name of Urban III are rare. When Professor Holtzmann came to his 
three volumes of Papsturkunden in England he located but one original solemn 

rivilege for Urban's pontificate, that for the Cistercian house at Margam—the 
bul has therefore a scarcity value. 

Moreover, very little is known of the early history of Torksey priory. The 

‘priory, dedicated to St Leonard, was probably a royal foundation. No 
foundation charter appears to have survived, although the house was able to 


! [ wish to thank Professor С. В. Cheney for reading the draft of this paper, and in particular for 
suggesting the name of Henry of Albano as the second cardinal bishop. 

*The box containing the foundation charters had been placed in the muniment room by the 
canon-librarian. He had no knowledge of the other document. 

з Papsturkunden in England, ed. W. Holtzmann (s vols., Berlin and Göttingen, 1980/1—58), iii, nos. 

‚ 400. 

57 Ti. i, no. 286. He did not, however, set out to reprint texts for which a printed edition was 
known. | 
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produce one at an episcopal visitation as late as 1440.5 At the time of the Quo 
Warranto enquiries the prior claimed that the house was founded ‘рег 
sokemannos domini regis'? and this ties up with the fishery which is confirmed 
by Urban as the gift of the burgesses of Torksey. No other gift is specifically 
stated to emanate from the borough community but the phrase 'et quicquid 
[habe]tis іп...’ (presumably Torksey) could also apply to grants by burgesses. 
The punctuation and the use of a capital letter for the ‘e’ of ‘et’ does not, however, 
give the impression that the burgesses had donated the site nor yet the churches, 
and certainly thirteenth- and fourteenth-century kings regarded themselves as 
patrons of this house. In 1345 Edward III granted to John Darcy ‘le piere’, by 
royal favour the new lord of Torksey, the advowson of the priory of St. Leonard.’ 
Both John and Henry III refer to the house as being “de propria elemosina 
nostra’ and in another charter Henry gave and confirmed in pure and Nad oa 
alms the site of the monastery together with 498 acres and fifty tofts for which, 
pure and perpetual alms notwithstanding, the priory was paying a money rent. 
The first reference in a printed charter to the churches held by the priory in the 
town is as late as 1237 when Henry III appears to give the churches of St. Mary 
and All Saints in free alms.? St. Mary however is not only mentioned in this 
privilege of 1186 but also in the register of Hugh of Wells, bishop of Lincoln, 
where under the eleventh year of his episcopate (1220-1) the prior of Torksey is 
found presenting a vicar to the church of St. Mary.!? All Saints, the other church 
named in the royal charter, was probably also included in the pe con- 
firmation. After the mention of the church of St. Mary in the recital of properties 
one of the many holes occurs. It is, however, sufficiently large for the naming of 
another church and that of All Saints is the most likely probability. The name of 
another Torksey church is still clearly visible—the church of St. Peter, not 
included in the charter of Henry III. It is perhaps noteworthy that when in 1233- 
4 the prior presented a clerk for this church, the king claimed to have an interest, 
and although the institution was allowed to proceed the king reserved his rights 
and those of his heirs for the future.!! Nevertheless these three churches together 
with the site of the Augustinian house had probably formed part of the original 
endowment provided by a royal founder. Of the date of foundation all that is 
certain is that it occurred before 1186. The number of possible founders is 
limited and Henry II is a strong candidate. 


BARBARA DODWELL 


Norfolk Record Office, Dean and Chapter Muniments, above T 216 АИ 
Urbanus episcopus servus servorum dei dilectis filiis Assaloni priori... [eiusque] 


5 Visitations of Religious Houses, ed. А. H. Thompson (3 vols. in $, Lincoln Record Soc., vii, xiv, xxi, 
1914—33), п. ii. 383. 

* Placita de Quo Warranto (Record Comm., 1818), p. 896. 

7 Calendar of Patent Rolls 1343-5, p. 882. 

* Rotuli Chartarum (Record Comm., 1837), p. 81; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1225—32, p. 185; W. Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. J. Caley, H. Ellis and B. Bandinel (6 vols., 1817—30), vi. i. 426. 

* Calendar of Charter Rolls 1226—57, p. 226. 

1° Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, Е. М. Davis and others (Lincoln Record Soc., iii, 
vi, ix, 1912-14), i. 213-14. The man instituted, Adam the chaplain, was to have the food ofa canon, а 
suitable house and one mark a year. 

п [bid., p. 234. No mention is made of the emoluments. 

и Printed by kind permission of the dean and chapter of Norwich cathedral. Punctuation and 
capitalization have been suppplied, and the use of 'c' and ‘t’ and ‘u’ and ‘v’ have been standardized. 
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flratribus] tam presentibus quam futuris regularem vitam professis in perpetuum. 
Quotiens a nobis petitur quod [relligioni et honestati [convenire dinoscitur animo nos] 
decet libenti concedere et petentium desideriis congruum suffragium impertiri. Eaprop- 
ter, dilecti in domino filii, vestris justis postulationib[us clem]enter annuimus et prefatam 
ecclesiam sancti Leonardi de Torkeseia in qua divino estis obsequio mancipati sub beati 
Petlri] et nostra pro[tectione suscipimus et pjresentis scr{ipti] privilegio communimus. 

In primis siquidem statuentes ut ordo canonicus qui secundum [deum] et beati 
Aug[ustinli regulam [in eodem] loco institutus esse dinoscitur etuis ibidem 
temporibus inviolabiliter observetur. Preterea quascumque ее que[cumque 
bona eadem ecclesia in presen]tiarum juste et pacifice possidet aut in futurum concessione 
pontificum), largitione regum [vell principum, oblatione fidfelium], seu aliis justis 
modis, prestante domino poterlit adipisci firma vobis vestrisque successoribus et illibata 
permaneant. [п quibus] hec [propriis duximus exprimenda vocabul]is locum!* ipsum! in 
quo prefata ecclesia sita est cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, ecclesiam sancte Marie de 
[Tlorkesleia ecclesiam sancti] Petri in eadem villa;!* ex donatione burgensium de 
Torkeseia piscariam unam in Trenta et quicquid [habeltis in. . .;!5 sex bovatas terre in 
Sumordebi;!$ duas marcas argenti in molendino de Merstrun;" ex dono Roberti 
de...ters una[m]. . . ex dono Galfridi Columbein octo acras prati, duas scilicet in Olfled 
et sex juxta pratum Anei, et un[um] toftum?* . . . [pastjura eiusdem ville; ex dono Alani de 
Oserings unam acram prati in Gueng. In parrochialibus autem ecclesiis quas [habetis, 
liceat vobis quatuor aut tres secundum con]!*stitutionem Lateranensis concilii de fratribus 
vestris eligere et in eis collocare, quorum uni si idoneus fuerit episcopus [curam 
animarum committat ut]!* ei! de spiritualibus,’ vobis vero de temporalibus et de ordinis 
observantia debeat respondere. Sane novalium vestrorum que propriis manibus, vel 
sumptibus colitis, sive de nutrimentis animalium vestrorum nullus a vobis decimas 
extorquere presumat. Pro [cri]simlate vero, [oleo sancto] atque aliis ecclesiasticis 
sacramentis a vobis nichil precipim[u]s extorqueri. Sepulturam quoque ipsius loci 
liberam esse decernimus] ut’? eorum devotioni et extreme voluntati qui se illic sepeliri 
deliberaverint nisi forte excommunicati vel interdicti sint [nu]ll[us] obsistat! [salva ta]men 
justitia illarum ecclesiarum a quibus mortuorum corpora assumuntur. Cum autem 
generale int[erdic)tum terre fuerit lice[at] vobis (januis clausis), exclusis excommunicatis 
et interdictis, non [pullsatis campanis, submissa voce divina officia celebrare. Prohibemus 
insuper ut nullus (in vos] vel ecclesias vestras excommunicationis seu interdicti sentenciam 
absque manifesta et rationabili causa audeat promulgare. Decernimus [erlgo ut nulli 
omnino hominum liceat prefatam ecclesiam temere perturbare, aut eius possessiones 
auferre, vel ablatas [retinlere, minuere seu aliquibus vexationibus fatigare, sed omnia 
integra conserventur eorum pro quorum gubernatione ac sustentatione concelssa] sunt, 
usi[bus omnibus pro] futura, salva sedis apostolice auctoritate et diocesani episcopi 
canonica justitia. Siqua igitur in futurum ecclesiastica secul[arisve persona hanc nostre] 
constitutionis paginam sciens contra eam temere venire temptaverit, secundo tertiove 
commonita, nisi reatium suum digna satisfactione correxerit potestatis honorisque sui 
dignitate careat reamque se divino judicio existere, de perpetrata [iniquitate cognoscat et 
a sacra]tissimo corpore ac sanguine dei et domini redemptoris nostri Jhesu Christi aliena 
fiat atque in extremo examine d[istricte ultioni subjaceat. Cunctis] autem eidem loco sua 
jura servantibus sit pax domini nostri Jhesu Christi, quatinus et hic fructum bone actlionis 
percipiant et apud districtum judicem premia] eterne pacis inveniant. Amen. Amen. 
Amen. 


3 Reading uncertain. 

14 See introduction. 

18 In 1287 Henry III confirmed to Torksey priory 498 acres and 50 tofts (Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 
i. 426). Some of this, if not the whole, might have been included in the missing portion. 

16 Probably Somerby in Corringham wapentake. 

1 The reading of this placename is uncertain. It could refer to Marton. 

"Supplied from the papal bull of 9 Feb. 1186 to the Augustinian house of Southwick 
(Papsturkunden in England, Ш, no. 379). 
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The Clayton Papers 


THE EXTANT pee accounts of Stuart merchants and financiers are meagre. In 
the seventeenth century the incorporated firm did not exist in law. It was usual for 
a man’s fortune to be settled at his death and for his papers to be destroyed or 
neglected. The Cranfield papers are an exceptional survival, only because the 
heiress of Lionel Cranfield, earl of Middlesex, married into the Sackville family, 
who preserved these papers at Knole. In another country house, Marden Park, 
Surrey, the Claytons preserved the records of their Stuart predecessors, who had 
built up the largest brokerage firm in the city from 1660 to 1682. Both the 
Clayton papers and the Cranfield manuscripts cover two generations of 
metropolitan economic history, though at different periods. The Clayton papers 
are more extensive than the Cranfield records, but the former collection is less 
well known.! The manner of its dispersal has dispelled any knowledge of its 
extent and prohibited any description of the types of materials which these 
records contain. 

From 1928 to 1953 the papers of the Clayton family went through six different 
dispersals. Before World War I the Claytons sold Marden Park to the Greenwells, 
and, with one exception, left the bulk of their family papers with the new 
owners. In 1929 Sir Peter Greenwell separated and retained the estate 
muniments from the seventeenth-century business and family records in this 
collection, which were then sold. When the Greenwells sold Marden Park after 
the last war, the estate muniments were deposited in the Surrey Record Office.’ 
To the Surrey Archaeological Society Sir Peter presented another collection of 
seventeenth-century business records, which had apparently been uncovered 
during the war, when Marden Park had been an army hospital. These papers are 
now on permanent loan in the Guildford Muniment Room.‘ 

By far the largest and most diverse group of the Clayton papers are those 
which were sold at Sotheby's on 26 March 1929 to three principal purchasers.5 
The Public Record Office of Ireland acquired about 700 items concerning 
Clayton's affairs in county Wexford and his administration of the end duke of 


! There are 2,541 items in the Cranfield papers, which include 739 letters (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Sackville MSS.). The Clayton papers include around 7,800 items, of which approximately $,500 are 
letters. 

* The Claytons sold their estate in Buckinghamshire in 1958. The papers which they had taken with 
them from Marden Park were deposited in the Buckinghamshire Record Office, which transferred 
those papers concerning the Clayton's former estates in Surrey to the Surrey Record Office 
(Appendix, XXVI A). 

31п two separate deposits іп 1950-1 (Appendix, XXVI B). In 1951 the Surrey Record Office 
received another deposit from the Claytons’ solicitors (Appendix, XXVI C). 

* Appendix, УП А-Е. 

$ Catalogue of Valuable Printed Books ... and Manuscripts ... to be Sold... 25 March 1929, and Three 
Following Days (1929), pp. 71-3. This describes 18 lots of papers from the Clayton collection to be sold 
on the second day of the sale, 26 March. They were owned by George Sherwood, a private dealer in 
manuscripts, who had acquired them from tbe Greenwells. He later sold a collection of Clayton 
papers apart from what he had acquired from the Greenwells in 1929 (D. C. Coleman, ‘London 
scriveners and the estate market in the later 17th century’, Econ. Hist. Rev., end ser., iv (1951-2), 326 
n. 1, 250 n. $). 
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Buckingham's Irish estates.5 Hodgson's purchased 5889 ‘deeds’, which in fact 
were a variety of estate documents, including title deeds. Divided by lots into 
counties when Hodgson's resold these documents, many of these papers are now 
in county record offices.’ A private dealer, С. Michelmore, acquired a number of 
the Clayton manuscripts, including a collection of about 3500 seventeenth- 
century letters.5 While many of the Clayton manuscripts now in archives can be 
traced back to the original sale and to several resales through dealers, 
undoubtedly there are many papers still in private hands.? 

The Clayton papers are actually the family and business records of three 
scriveners, whose careers spanned two generations, or, roughly, the period 
1630—82. Robert Abbott (c. 1610—1658), the son of a copyholder in the manor of 
Gretton, Northants., set up as a scrivener in Cornhill in 1688. During the 
sixteen-forties he took in as apprentices his nephew Robert Clayton (1630—1707), 
son of a joiner in Bulwick, Northants., and John Morris (c. 1627—1682), an 
adoptive nephew of a baker in Abingdon. When Abbott died, his widow turned 
over the operations of the firm to these two men. Upon her death in 1666, 
Clayton and Morris superseded her as the joint executors of her husband's will. 
At Morris's death Clayton became his executor and primary legatee.!° The 
cumulative business papers of his former associates were now in his hands, as 
well as the family records of the three men. This social pyramid extended from 
the empyrean of metropolitan finance down into the manufacturing trade of 
London and the Midlands peasantry. Abbott's sister Magdalen married Richard 
Southwell, ironmonger. Their son John Southwell was a blacksmith who made 
shot for the navy.!! Their daughter Mary married Brian Northerne, who, like Sir 
Robert Clayton s brother Thomas, was a small farmer in Northamptonshire.!* 
The complex series of kindred ties and obligations in both generations of the 
firm is a detailed exposition of Stuart social history, quite apart from the 
scriveners' business enterprises. 

The financial affairs of the three scriveners were recorded in a series of double- 
entry accounting ledgers, which survive for the years 1646—56, 1658-63 and 
1669-86.? Upon Abbott's death Morris and Clayton wrote brief descriptions 
after each entry in these 'grand ledgers', partly as a method of reconciling these 
notations with other accounts kept by their clerks and agents. Peter Clayton, Sir 
Robert Clayton's brother and chief clerk from 1664 to 1685, made а ‘waste book’ 
of the charges made to clients for legal writings.!* Clayton's agents in the country 
kept accounts for the estates which they managed. The manorial accounts 
Clayton and Morris presented to the 2nd duke of Buckingham's trustees from 


$ Appendix, XXV A. See also 57th Rept. of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland (Dublin, 
1936), рр. 49-53. 

? Hodgson's Catalogue, no. 21 of 1928—9: Books and Manuscripts Sold 15—16 May 1929 (1989), p. 39. 

* It was from Michelmore in the Royal Opera Arcade that the Guildhall Library purchased in 1929 
4 account ledgers of Clayton and Morris (Appendix, VIII Е). Michelmore sold опе part of the 
Clayton correspondence to the University of Birmingham, which later transferred these papers to the 
London School of Economics (Appendix, ХУП А). In 1958 Michelmore sold the other part of 
correspondence to the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (Appendix, IX A). 

* E.g., the 25 letters and other documents concerning Abbott’s complicity in the Waller Plot of 
1645 have not turned up in archives. Those papers were listed as lot no. 304 in Myers & Co., Catalogue 
по. 304 (1935). 

19 Public Record Office, PROB 11/371. 

п Appendix, V A; XD. 

1! Appendix, II C. 

55 Appendix, VIII C, E; VII A-B; B. S. Yamey, H. C. Edey and H. W. Thomson, Accounting in 
England and Scotland: 1543—1800 (1963), pp. 182-4. 

^ Appendix, УП C. 
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1671 to 1677 were Mis ia from ledgers kept by their agents.^ None of the 
agents’ records themselves is extant, but all their debits and credits were 
retabulated in the scriveners’ own ledgers. Through the precise reckoning of 
mortgagors’ lands Clayton and his agents introduced the practice of double- 
entry estate book-keeping to many landowners, wrote Stephen Monteage, after 
twenty years’ service with the ѕсгіуепегѕ.!6 

As depositories the scriveners received moneys on deposit from their clients, 
who often placed their legal and financial writings in their vaults for safe- 
keeping. When these caches were periodically inventoried, the scriveners made 
their own copies of these documents which were catalogued in their archives 
alongside abstracts of title prepared by their clerks. In another capacity the 
scriveners presented conveyances for registration in the public records. Their 
own copies of these notarial transactions, as well as their own records of their 
clients’ writings gave the scriveners an extensive body of papers for the 
determination of credit.” 

As brokers for mortgages and land sales the scriveners’ firm prepared the first 
modern estate particulars.!* All the stages in the evolution of the particular are 
represented in the Clayton papers. The vendors’ abstracts of rents, together with 
the scriveners’ apposite marginal comments, timber estimates, both by lot and 
value, the field notes of the scriveners’ surveyors—all the rough forms of the 
constituent parts of modern land assessment appear in these documents. In its 
mature form the particular included abstracts of rents, a surveyor’s circumscrip- 
tion and the legal research of a court of зигуеу.!? The survey as advertised in a 
particular acquired legal stature in 1676.?? The estate particular superseded the 
vendor’s rent roll as the basis of land sale, and the process by which this 
transition accelerated the growth of London as the land market is closely 
documented in the Clayton papers. 

The Clayton correspondence is a by-product of the new postal system of the 
Restoration. Even though written communication increased between landowners 
and the moneyed men in the City, the forms of certain business transactions, 
formerly executed in person, were often included as indistinct parts of ordinary 
correspondence after 1660. Vendors’ descriptions of estates for sale—in the form 
of letters—belong historically with the particulars which Clayton and Morris 
perfected as a business form. Similarly, before the advent of modern negotiable 
instruments orders to pay and domestic bills of exchange were a part of business 
correspondence.?! In the Clayton papers appear both the abstracted order to pay 
(the non-negotiable banking cheque) and the traditional correspondence which 
included the same directions.?? The Clayton correspondence is one of the largest 
collections of seventeenth-century letters, if one includes these proto-business 
forms. 

Correspondence was a part of strict accountability, as much for the scriveners' 
mortgagors in arrears as for their own agent-bailiffs. In substance the 

18 Appendix, III A; XXVIII A. 

16 S. Monteage, Instructions for Rent-gatherers Accompts . . . made easie (1683), pp. 3—4. 

п For evidence that the scriveners made an inventory of their clients’ writings see ‘Breviate of 
Charles Everard’s Writings ... 1664' (London School of Economics, Clayton Papers, Box 11). Many 
uncatalogued abstracts of title are in Appendix, XVII A; VIII F, H. 

18 Coleman, pp. 2224. è 

19 See Thomas Manley’s description of the estate particular which he perfected as a method of land 
assessment for Clayton and Morris in ‘The legal part of surveying’, part VII of W. Leybourn, The 
Compleat Surveyor (зга edn., 1674). 

20 In Twiford v. Warcup, 27 Car. П. 


21 See J. M. Holden, History of Negotiable Instruments in English Law (1955), p. 310. 
2? There are many uncatalogued receipts and orders to pay in Appendix, XVII A; IX A. 
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interchange between both sectors in the country was the same: the search to find 
new ways to offset the decline of rents that was a feature of post-Restoration 
agriculture. Clayton and Morris were a clearing-house for such experi- 
mentation. Policies controlling the operations of their clients’ estates were 
determined in the City. Likewise, advice to delinquent mortgagors arose from 
their own success in land management. This interplay tended to break down the 
isolation of the rural economy. The study of local history from fragments of the 
Clayton papers can obscure how closely questions of land prices and land 
management were related to metropolitan finance.?* 

The Clayton papers were essentially business archives. No material unrelated 
to the direct financial dealings of the firm is conspicuous for the period before. 
Morris's death. Several important items which were once a part of these records 
before 1682 have not survived with the other papers. Abbott's ledgers from 1688 
to 1646, and from 1656 to 1658, and Clayton and Morris's ledger kept from 1658 
to 1668 have not appeared in archives. The journals in which the scriveners kept 
another complete set of their accounts have disappeared,* as has also their 
registry of their clients’ land titles.*5 In spite of these omissions the Clayton 
papers are а more complete and comprehensive series of private financial 
records than their contemporary archival analogues, the early records of banks 
and bankers. The seventeenth-century records of Martin's Bank are lost. Child's 
Bank's ledgers are extant from 1676, and a number of receipts and notes written 
in the seventeenth century are now in this institution. Until recently Sir Robert 
Vyner's records belonged to his descendants. His journal for one month in 1666 
has survived,** but no account books nor any other important series of financial 
records which once belonged to this Restoration goldsmith-banker are extant. 
Neither the protection of banking institutions nor individual ownership of these 
records has guaranteed the survival of banking records. The Clayton papers are 
all the more remarkable for being the most dispersed of Stuart business records 
while at the same time being the most complete. 


FRANK T. MELTON 


? See С. W. Chalklin, Seventeenth-century Kent (1965), рр. 64—5; Victoria History of Leicestershire, ii. 211, 
224-5. 

% For mention of the journals see Yamey, Edey and Thomson, pp. 182—4; and ‘William Belke's 
deposition (1666) (Columbia University Library, Special MS. Collection Buckingham 
[uncatalogued]). 

? Mentioned in a letter of Henry Powle to Sir Robert Clayton, 8 March 1679 (University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, Clayton Collection, Box P). 

26 Leeds Central Library, Newby Hall Add. MS. 120. 
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100 LETTERS CONCERNING 


Letters Concerning a Mid-Victorian Judicial 
Career ` 


ON 24 Aucusr 1868, Sir William Baliol Brett was appointed an additional 
judge in the court of common pleas. In ordinary circumstances, there would be 
litde worthy of particular notice in such an appointment, but Brett's career was 
far from ordinary. He was one of only nine law officers of the Crown who 
accepted puisne judgeships or vice-chancellorships in the nineteenth century.! 
For Brett, the appointment as a puisne judge was only the first rung on the 
ladder of high judicial and social honours. In 1876, Brett was translated to lord 
justice of appeal, and in 1888 was appointed master of the rolls. He entered the 
house of lords in 1885 with the title Baron Esher of Esher, Surrey; finally, in 
1897, at the time of his retirement from the bench, he was advanced to а 
viscountcy.? 

It is in the light of his rather spectacular ascent that two letters written by Brett 
to Lord Cairns and deposited with the Cairns Manuscripts in the Public Record 
Office are of particular interest. In the first, dated 9 August 1868, Brett, then 
solicitor-general, accepted the offer of a puisne judgeship and explained his 
reasons for taking this unusual step. In the second, written. exactly eight years 
later, he supplied further details about his 1868 decision and indicated his hopes 
for the future. These letters provide us with a close-up not only of a particularly 
interesting judicial career, but also of the legal profession and English society 
during the middle years of Queen Victoria's reign. 

On 9 August 1868 Brett wrote to Cairns: 


... If I had not been the second in rank of the Law Officers of the Government, both 
being on the Common Law side of the Bar, I should have thought myself entitled to risk 
the future and remain in the House of Commons to do everything I could to assist a chief 
to whom I am attached by admiration of his talent and gratitude for his personal kindness; 
but under the actual circumstances of my position I feel that I ought not to refuse the 
certainty of the promotion you offer to me. . .. May I, as I have been fortunate as to earn 
the commendation of yourself and Mr. Disraeli, venture to suggest that I should take it as 
a great addition to your kindness if I were placed in the Court of Common Pleas. I have 
reason to know that my presence there would be pleasing to the Lord Chief Justice (Sir 


! Of the 39 attorneys-general who served during the 19th century, 8 never held judicial office and 4 
accepted junior judicial positions. The latter group consists of Sir Vicary Gibbs (сопипоп pleas 1807), 
Sir Thomas Plumer (vice-chancellor 1818), Sir William Garrow (exchequer 1817) and Sir Robert 
Collier (common pleas 1871). Of the 28 19th-century solicitors-general who never served as attorney- 
general, 7 never adorned the judicial bench and 5 served first as puisne justices, namely Sir Thomas 
Manners-Sutton (exchequer 1805), Sir Robert Dallas (common pleas 1818), Sir Robert M. Rolfe 
(exchequer 1839), Sir Henry 5. Keating (common pleas 1859) and Sir William B. Brett (common pleas 
1868). J. Haydn, The Book of Dignities (1890), part VI; British Almanac 1890—1901; Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

* The only judge whose record of judicial translation was more impressive than Brett's was Robert 
Monsey Rolfe. He served successively as baron of the exchequer, vice-chancellor, lord justice of 
appeal, and lord chancellor with the title of Baron Cranworth. However, despite the fact that he sat 
on the woolsack, the honour ofa viscountcy, which Esher received, eluded Cranworth. 
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William Bovill]; and as the execution of the new statute will mainly take place there, 1 
should propose myself to be useful in carrying it into successful operation.* 

Another point would also be most gratifying to me, namely, if 1 might аз a mark of the 
approval of the Government, be made, if possible, the Senior of the three new Judges who 
are to be appointed.* 


In the second letter, dated 9 August 1876, Brett gave Cairns a more detailed 
explanation of his earlier decision. 


‚.. In 1868 Karslake [the Attorney-General] seemed to be robust and strong, and you 
were what I hope you are now and long will be. It seemed very unlikely that I should be 
able to take any further useful part in public affairs. Therefore, tho' I had been Solicitor 
General, I accepted a Puisne-Judgeship . . .* 


Brett then confided in Cairns his aspirations for the future. 


I have since the 1868 appointment worked hard to show that 1 might have held a higher 
judicial office without discredit to myself or to those who appointed me. I have 
endeavoured ever since to assist those who appointed me in every business in which I 
could properly take part. It has been and is a most earnest wish of mine to take part again 
in such public affairs as I might properly interfere in, if 1 were a member of the House of 
Lords, and 1 think I could give useful assistance. My only daughter is making a wealthy 
marriage. I hope to leave my eldest son £5000 a year. If therefore, in the course of any 
present arrangements, it were possible to put me, who has been a Law Officer on an equal 
footing (not in Judicial-office or rank, for as to that I of course make no request or 
suggestions,) but as to being a Member of the House of Lords, with Lord Coleridge, who 
was my equal on the other Common Law side,® I venture to ask you to bear my wish in 
mind, and mention it to D'Israeli [sic]. May I say that the character I have earned within 
the profession, and the interest I have taken in affairs, are so generally known, that I do 
not believe that a compliance with my desire would cause surprise. The interest I have 
taken in affairs is known to Ld Malmesbury, Ld Derby, Ld Carnarvon, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and Mr. Cross.’ 

That which I have ventured to say to you requires no answer. It is a request for your 
good offices if a fit opportunity should arise.* 


Of course neither letter gives a completely satisfactory explanation of Brett's 
1868 choice. It was a regular part of the ascent up the ladder of professional 
preferment that the solicitor-general should be advanced to attorney-general 
and then to some senior judicial position. But this was not necessarily a speedy 


* The statute referred to by Brett was 31 & 82 Vic. c. 125 which granted to the courts the power to 
decide on the validity of election petitions in place of the house of commons. In addition, it provided 
for the appointment of an additional (6th) judge in each of the 3 common law courts. Brett as 
solicitor-general was instrumental in the passage of this measure, and in his appointment to the 
bench, he benefited from its provisions. D.N.B. Supplement (1901), p. 265; W. Holdsworth and others, 
A History of English Law (17 vols., 1922—72), xiii. 549. . 

‘Public Record Office, Cairns MSS., P.R.O. 30/51/10 fo. 15. Unpublished Crown copyright 
material reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

5 Ibid. fo. 18. 

5jJohn Duke Coleridge was the Liberal solicitor-general in Gladstone's first ministry which 
replaced that of Disraeli in Dec. 1868. In 1878 he was appointed chief justice of common pleas and 
created a peer. 

? Brett's reference here is to the leading members of the Conservative ministry formed in 1874; earl 
of Malmesbury (lord privy seal), earl of Derby (Foreign Secretary); earl of Carnarvon (Secretary for 
War); Sir Stafford Northcote (chancellor of the exchequer) and Richard Assheton Cross (Home 
Secretary). 

* P.R.O. 80/51/10 fo. 18. 
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process since it was dependent upon fortuitous vacancies in suitable places on the 
bench. With this in mind, one may suggest two possible motivations for Brett's 
acceptance of a junior judicial post at this time in his career. In the first place 
there were political factors. The Second Reform Bill had enfranchised large 
sections of the working classes, and although many Conservatives haped to be 
rewarded at the polls for having superintended the reform, Brett may have feared 
the effect of a Liberal victory on his professional career and chances? In 
addition, the battle which was already brewing over the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church had diminished the Conservatives’ chances at the next general 
election.!? The second possible reason was not unrelated to the first. Brett had 
been called to the bar when he was thirty-one, compared with an average age in 
the mid-twenties for the nineteenth-century judges.!! In 1868 he was already 
fifty-three; at the same time, John B. Karslake, the attorney-general, was only 
forty-seven and the newly-appointed Conservative lord chancellor, Cairns, was 
forty-nine. This would add credence to Brett’s claim that he felt that his progress 
to the highest judicial posts did not appear auspicious in 1868. 

The irony of his choice is implicit in his letter of August 1876. Karslake, 
despite his ‘robust and strong’ appearance, was to have his career terminated by 
ill health. He was forced to resign the attorney-generalship in April 1875, due to 
a decline in his eyesight, after a short tenure in Disraeli's second administration. 
He retired from parliament in 1876, and died in 1881 after a protracted illness.!? 
Thus Brett would probably have succeeded to the post of attorney-general if he 
had refused the 1868 judicial appointment. 

From the timing of the second letter, it may be MD that Brett's intention 
was to put his name forward for the newly-created office of lord of appeal. This 
interpretation would also help to explain his use of the phrase 'the course of any 
present arrangement’ as a reference to the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876.!* 
Within the terms of that act, the house of lords was restored to its traditional 
position as the court of final appeal—but was now part of a two-tiered appeals 
system. In addition, the professional stature of the house of lords as a court of 
law was augmented by the appointment of two lords of appeal in ordinary. 

However, this interpretation of Brett's request is not fully satisfactory. In fact, 
the lords of appeal were not full members of the upper House. They were life 
peers, and until 1887 were entitled to participate in the deliberations of the 
House only as long as they continued in their judicial capacity.'* On the other 
hand, there are clear indications in Brett's second letter that his real goal was to 
secure a hereditary title for himself and his descendants. The most important of 
these indications is the emphasis on his favourable financial prospects. By stating 
his intention to provide his eldest son with £5,000 a year, Brett was signalling his 


*L. Woodward, The Age of Reform, 1815—70 (2nd edn., Oxford, 1962), p. 190; В. Blake, The 
Conservative Party from Peel to Churchill (1970), pp. 101-11. 

10 Blake, рр. 109-11. 

1 D. Duman, ‘The judges of England; 1730—1875: a social, economic and institutional history’ 
(unpublished Johns Hopkins University Ph.D. thesis, 1975), p. 115. 

12 Holdsworth, xv. 509. 

13 39 & 40 Vic. c. 59. For a complete discussion of the reforms leading up to this act, see В. Stevens, 
‘The final appeal: reform of the house of lords and the privy council, 1867-76’, Law Quart. Rev., lxxx 
(1964), 348-69. 

14 By the terms of 39 & 40 Vic. с. 59, lords of appeal were entitled to participate in the deliberation 
of the full house of lords only as long as they continued to exercise their judicial function. The 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1887, 50 & 51 Vic. c. 70, provided that law lords could continue as full 
members of the upper House for life. On the first attempt to introduce life peerage for lawyers, see 
O. Anderson, “The Wensleydale peerage case and the position of the house of lords in the mid 19th 
century’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxxii (1967), 486—503. 
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ability to endow a peerage, thereby ensuring that his successors could in fact live 
as aristocrats and gentlemen.!5 

In presenting his request for a peerage, Brett claimed both professional and 
partisan political support. Whether his initial motivation was primarily social or 
political is unclear. Naturally Brett emphasized his desire to serve his party, 
which as a judge he could do only from the Lords. However, despite his 
pretensions to re-enter public affairs, he made only minor contributions to the 
legislative activities of the upper House when he finally did receive a peerage in 
1885. 

William Baliol Brett's request for a peerage was not granted for nine years, but 
soon after his 1876 letter, he did receive a judicial promotion. On 27 October 
1876, he was appointed one of the additional justices of the court of appeal in 
conformity with the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of that year. When he took his 
seat in the house of lords, Baron Esher did so not as a lord of appeal with a life 
peerage, but as a hereditary peer and master of the rolls, fulfilling his highest 
social and political objectives, if not his professional ones. 


DANIEL DUMAN 


!5 Viscount Esher died in 1899 leaving a personal estate worth £82,726. He bequeathed the major 
part of his wealth to his eldest son; after the deduction of other bequests, this amounted to a 
personalty of £70,000 (Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House, probate act and will). Almost all 
of Esher's wealth was in personalty. In 1878 he had an estate of 5 acres in Surrey valued at £8 per 
annum (Return of the Oumers of Land 1872—3 |C. 1097]. Н.С. (1874), lxxii). For а complete examination 
of the endowments of peerages in the 19th century including those awarded to judges, see Г. M. L. 
Thompson, English Landed Society т the 19th Century (1963), ch. iii. 


Historical News 


FOLLOWING THE PUBLICATION of the Bulletin s fiftieth volume, The Bulletin of 
the I.H.R. vols I-L: Classified Contents List was published in November 1978. This 
lists more than 700 articles and notes which have appeared since 1923, and 
groups them under subject and chronological headings, with indexes of authors 
and subjects. It is available from the Publications Secretary, price £2.50. 
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The Ninth Congress of the International Council on Archives is to be held 
in London from 15 to 19 September 1980. Its main theme will be “The Uses 
of Archives’. Further information may be obtained from ICA IX Secretariat, 
c/o Conference Organizing Division, Peter Peregrinus Limited, 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, WC2R oBP. 
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Rhodes House Library, Oxford, announces the publication of a new supple- 
ment to L. B. Frewer's guides to manuscript collections there, Manuscript 
Collections (Africana and non- Africana) in Rhodes House Library, Oxford, comp. W. S. 
Byrne. This work lists supplementary accessions to the end of 1977 and includes 
a cumulative index to the four published volumes which together provide a 
comprehensive listing of manuscripts held by the Library. It is obtainable 
from the Bodleian Library, Oxford, OX1 ЗВС, at £3, plus postage. 
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The prize for the Julian Corbett essay in modern naval history for 1978 
was awarded to Mr. Roger Morriss. His essay, a copy of which has been 
deposited in the library of the Institute, was entitled ‘Samuel Bentham and 
the management of the royal dockyards, 1796-1807’. Bentham was inspector 
general of naval works in this period and was responsible for proposing 
improvements in the facilities, management and operations of the royal dock- 
yards. The essay examines the formation of Bentham's office, his administrative 
ideas, the administrative and technological innovations for which he was 
responsible, the conflict between Bentham and the Navy Board and the abolition 
of his office. It concludes that, in view of the brevity of his period of activity, 
his achievements were remarkable and that he had a formative influence on the 
development of technological and administrative ideas in the naval departments. 
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The XVth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in 
Bucharest from 10 to 17 August 1980. British historians wishing to attend should 
apply to The Director, Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, WC1E 7HU, for Circular No. 1. 


The latest in the ‘New History of 
England’ series: 


Aristocracy and People 
Britain 1815-1865 
Norman Gash 


In his masterly interpretation, 
Professor Gash traces the stages by 
which the traditional governing classes 
of Britain, the landed aristocracy and 
gentry, successfully adapted both 
themselves and the political system to 
the forces of rapid expansion and 
social change. This was the age of 
Luddites and Chartists, Peterloo, the 
Nottingham and Bristol riots, rural 
machine breaking and incendiarism 
Ше most prolonged period of 
recurrent disorder in modern British 
history and the last occasion when 
great country houses were put ina 
state of defence. 


Boards £12 Paper £5.25 


The latest in the ‘Foundations of 
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Great Yarmouth and the Hundred Years 
War in the Fourteenth Century 


SINCE 1942 WHEN Professor Postan discussed the social effects of the Hundred 
Years War! the non-military aspects of that conflict have been increasingly 
studied.? While the persistent and destructive nature of the struggle in France is 
indisputable the war's impact on England is less certain. K. B. McFarlane 
believed that gains outweighed losses! whereas Postan stresses disruption to 
England's economy and administration.* Dr. Hewitt argues that while, under 
Edward III, French naval activity resulted in serious damage and widespread 
alarm, such dislocation was temporary, limited in scope and of 'trifling 
importance’ in the context of the war as a whole.’ Theories on national fortunes 
cannot be adequately proved but local studies provide valuable indicators. 
French raids could be critical as the 1388 attack on Southampton showed. In 
conjunction with plague and endemic war it produced crisis for the town—a 
crisis widely experienced on the south coast.5 In Cumbria and Northumberland 
constant Scots raiding and not infrequent deep incursions severely reduced the 
areas' military and taxation value for the English Crown. 

Early in the fourteenth century Yarmouth was prosperous. Only London, 
York, Bristol and Newcastle were taxed more heavily in 1334.’ Before 1348 
Yarmouth possibly had a population in excess of 4,500. It was England's major 
source of herring and its autumn fair attracted merchants from places as wide- 
spread as Spain and Scandinavia. The town's numerous ships were much 
involved in the Bordeaux wine trade and visited most of Europe's Atlantic and 
North Sea ports. 

! M. М, Postan, ‘Some social consequences of the Hundred Years War’, Econ. Hist. Rev., xii (1943), 
Im12. 

* For England notably in E. Miller, War in the North (Hull, 1960); H. J. Hewitt, The Organization of 
War under Edward III, 1338—61 (Manchester, 1966); essays by К. Fowler, H. J. Hewitt, M. Powicke 
and C. T. Allmand in The Hundred Years War, ed. К. Fowler (1971); Society at War: the Expenence of 
England and France during the Hundred Years War, ed. C. T. Allmand (Edinburgh, 1978). 

* K. B. McFarlane, “War, the economy and social change: England and the Hundred Years War’, 
Past and Present, xxii (1962), 3-13. 

+ м. M. Postan, ‘The costs of the Hundred Years War’, ibid., xxvii (1964), 34-53. 

5 Hewitt, pp. 1-27. 

6 C. Platt, Medieval Southampton: the Port and Trading Community, A.D. 1000-1600 (1978), p. 119. 

71W. С. Hoskins, Local History т England (1959), p. 176. His conclusions for Yarmouth are not 
invalidated by the caveat in The Lay Subsidy of 1554, ed. R. E. Glasscock (1975), pp. xxix-xxxi. 

* Applying а 1-5 multiplier to the 1,941 paying poll tax in 1877 and assuming a plague mortality of 
+ to } suggests a pre-plague population of c. 4,000. This may be too low as Yarmouth's decline after 
1850 possibly caused a higher fall than elsewhere. A. R. Saul, 'Great Yarmouth in the 14th century: a 
study in trade, politics and society’ (unpublished University of Oxford D. Phil. thesis, 1975), p. 1. 
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While no single piece is conclusive a wide range of evidence suggests that 
Yarmouth declined, especially after the mid thirteen-sixties. The Hundred Years 
War disrupted the town's merchant fleet and the Black Death caused a general 
dislocation of trade. Yarmouth's principal industry, herring, seems to have 
recovered by the late thirteen-fifties but is in difficulties again by the mid 
thirteen-sixties. These problems continued, virtually uninterrupted, for the 
remainder of the century.’ From the thirteen-seventies Yarmouth increasingly 
complained of its inability to pay its farm, of depopulation and impoverish- 
ment, and the king seems to have believed these cries of woe.!? Many factors 
contributed to the town's misfortunes. Its herring, wine and wool trades were in 
decline, its important carrying trade dislocated and many of its ships lost. Its 
burgesses apparently lacked confidence to reinvest in ships. Some of these 
difficulties can be attributed to the economic malaise that followed the Black 
Death but plague alone will not explain why Yarmouth fared worse than other 
English towns. Fourth among provincial towns in 1334, it was eighteenth in 1377 
and ranked twentieth in the 1524 tax return. Yarmouth's decline seems both 
relative and absolute.!! In Yarmouth's case the Hundred Years War seems to 
have been critical, weakening the town before the onset of plague and hindering 
economic recovery. The war accentuated, and in some instances caused, the 
problems faced by Yarmouth's shipping, wool and herring industries. 

The war was, to a large extent, a naval conflict. In the North Sea continuous 
pirate war flourished between England and the Low Countries for the first third 
of the fourteenth century. During the thirteen-thirties French aid to Scotland 
accentuated hostility. In 1336 the main theatres of naval war switched to the 
Channel as first Edward III feared invasion and later sent his armies to the 
Continent. While the North Sea never resumed supreme importance, despite 
persistent raiding and the flurry of activity in 1385-6, demands on Yarmouth 
continued, both during the French naval ascendancy of 1336-40 and throughout 
the period of English initiative 1340—72.) When France regained naval 
supremacy after 1372 Yarmouth’s resources were spent, the town was in decline 
and the war was substantially to blame. The port’s fortunes suggest that far from 
stimulating England's merchant marine’? the war caused profound disruption of 
trade and shipping.'* 

Yarmouth had three main roles in naval warfare: as a defence centre, as an 
assembly point for fleets and as a supplier of ships. It also provided victuals, 
taxation, loans and administrative assistance. Yarmouth was a frontier town,!^ 
the major coastal settlement between London and Lynn! and controlled the sea 


° Saul, pp. 325, 336. 
1° E.g. Calendar of Charter Rolls 1341-1417, рр. 224-5, 254-6, 805; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1581—5, p. 
540. 
п Hoskins, pp. 176-7; А. В. Bridbury, Economie Growth: England in the Later Middle Ages (1962), 
. 81, 
i 1t С.Е. Richmond, ‘The war at sea’ in The Hundred Years War, pp. 96-108; J. Campbell, ‘England, 
Scotland and the Hundred Years War in the 14th century’ in Europe in the Late Middle Ages, ed. J. В. 
Hale, J. В. L. Highfield and B. Smalley (1965), pp. 188—92, 211-12; L. M. Seckler, 'Anglo-Flemish 
trading relations in the later middle ages’ (unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1932), 
РР. 88-96. 
13 McFarlane, р. 5. 
'* Hewitt, pp. 81, 92; Postan, ‘Costs’, pp. 35, 89. 
1 [n 1885 Yarmouth claimed it was ‘une reale frountier et forte ville de guerre’. Public Record 
Office, Ancient Petitions, SC 8/117/5844. 
18 While Yarmouth's 1886 plea of carrying heavier defence burdens than any town for 6 counties 
around was exaggerated, the king, in 1897, feared its depopulation would endanger the coast. Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, Ш. 222; Calendar of Close Rolls 1396—9, p. 235. 
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approaches to Norwich.’ In the early stages of the war, as in the thirteenth 
century, ships were Yarmouth’s first line of defence,!* but as French naval 
strength grew after 1369 orders to the port show a changed emphasis: walls were 
to be strengthened rather than vessels prepared. In 1869 Charles V planned to 
attack England and Edward III instructed all who lived, traded or held property 
in Yarmouth to contribute to repairing the walls. Craftsmen were to be organized 
in the town and its hinterland.!® To meet the threatened invasion in 1885—6 the 
king ordered the repair of Yarmouth's wall and the demolition of houses outside 
the north wall if they weakened defences.*° 

Yarmouth's walls were troublesome from the late thirteenth century and 
strained municipal finances, despite royal murage grants. After starting badly 
with corruption by the bailiffs and partial destruction in the 1287 floods, the wall 
was Over 2,000 metres long in the thirteen-eighties.!! Pressure to complete or to 
maintain the walls was greatest in times of war. Between 1886 and 1345 607 
metres were built and a further 118 heightened. Murage receipt and 
expenditure accounts survive for a few years circa 1340 and suggest that in times 
of heavy building outgoings usually exceeded, and could be double, income.?* In 
the thirteen-eighties murage was insufficient to strengthen the walls.?* Burgess 
bequests and the 1457 remission of £20 from the farm were greatly needed.?5 The 
demands of the war were clearly straining Yarmouth's finances. 

Besides coastal strong-points the king required naval bases. Yarmouth was 
seldom used even though it was near the geographic centre of the northern 
admiralty and relatively close to the Low Countries. The St. Nicholas and Kirkley 
Roads provided sheltered anchorages near the town,” although with the wind in 
the north and east Yarmouth's approaches were dangerous." Shifting sandbanks 
and silting havens were hazardous for strangers.** Large ships often could not 
enter? and pilots were needed frequently.’ Only two major fleets assembled at 
Yarmouth in the fourteenth century: for Scotland in 1327 and for the Continent 


И [n 1388 Norwich feared French attack while Yarmouth's fleet was at sea. Cal. Cl. Rolls 1337-9, p. 
569. 
18 In 1296 Yarmouth prepared its ships to meet a French force masquerading as fishermen. М. Н. 

Nicolas, А History of the Royal Navy from the Earliest Times to the Wars of the French Revolution (2 vols., 
1847), i. 278. 

19 Са] Pat. Rolls 1367—70, p. 56; C. de la Roncière, L'Histoire de la Marine Française (6 vols., Paris, 
1889-1984), ii. 2—6. 

29 Cal. Pat Rolls 1381—5, pp. 540, 545; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1385—9, pp. 135, 177, 258, 259; Roncière, ii. 
78-88; Campbell, pp. 209-10. 

?1 J. С. Tingey, ‘The grants of murage to Norwich, Yarmouth and Lynn’, Norfolk Archaeology, xviii 
(1911-13), 130; H. L. Turner, Town Defences in England and Wales (1971), pp. 189-44; Saul, pp. 85-7; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls 1272—81, p. 315. 

21 Turner, p. 140. 

3 E.g. Aug. 1342-Aug. 1343: income £66 2s 44d, expenditure £73 35 gd; Aug. 1344~Aug. 1845: 
income £72 25 54d; Aug. 1344~Sept. 1845: expenditure £148 17: 11d. Saul, р. 270. 

** The cost of repairs, 1385-6, is unknown. In 1885 everybody with lands and rents in Yarmouth, 

_ not just residents, was ordered to contribute. In 1386 ecclesiastics in Yarmouth had to pay. Cal. Pat. 
Rolls 1 381—5, p. 545; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1385—9, pp. 258-9. 

28 In 1382 William Rockhagh left e weighs of salt for the walls and in 1386 John Вау! bequeathed 
20s. Norfolk Record Office, Yarmouth Court Roll 1586—7 m. 15; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1452—61, p. 387. 

26 The bishop of Man sheltered there in 1840 as did Scots and Prussian vessels in 1376. Cal. Cl. Rolls 
1339—41, p. 594; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1374—7, p. 455. 

27 Select Cases before the King's Counal, 1243—1482, ed. I. S. Leadham and J. Е. Baldwin (Selden Soc., 
xxxv, 1918), pp. 60-2. 

з H, Muir Evans, ‘The sandbanks of Yarmouth and Lowestoft’, Mariner s Mirror, xv (1929), 261-83. 

?? E.g. in 1937 a royal fleet waited in St. Nicholas Roads for grain brought on lighters. P-R.O., E 
101/30/7. 

9 E.g. for royal ships based at Yarmouth in 1855. Ibid., Е 101/24/18. 
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іп 1338.2! Fleets for the Low Countries usually used the Orwell or the Thames. 
The Orwell anchorage was safer and less conspicuous than Yarmouth—a crucial 
factor as ships might wait weeks before sailing. Yarmouth was ideally positioned 
for protecting North Sea shipping and intercepting supplies to Scotland. In 
March 1818 Yarmouth was consulted on dealing with Scots vessels at Sluys and in 
1335 the town helped the Cinque Ports destroy any Scots at Calais.*? Valuable 
captures were made but piracy continued and supplies still reached Scotland.** 
However, there is no evidence that such 'search and destroy' operations affected 
the town's economy. 

Yarmouth's prime naval importance was as a source of ships. The Bordeaux 
customs registers of 1307—11 suggest that Yarmouth had about sixty-five ships of 
one hundred tons engaged in the wine trade.** Seeking tax relief in 1848 the port 
claimed that under Edward II it had ‘ninety great ships’ but that fifty-four were 
lost in 1333-48, through storms and naval service. Only twenty-four were left, 
apart from old and damaged vessels that owners could not afford to repair. In 
October 1340 the bailiffs informed Edward III that thirty-seven Yarmouth ships 
were in port and fifty-two away on royal service. Since the king sought 
information on naval resources these were probably ships of over forty tons.*6 
Yarmouth’s merchant fleet, 1300-50, possibly contained sixty to one hundred 
vessels of one hundred tons and many more smaller ships. 

In forty years in the fourteenth century Yarmouth provided, or was asked to 
provide, ships for the navy. The town’s contributions were greatest in 1318—27, 
1338—47, 1855, 1859 and 1870-85. Before 1887 Scots campaigns took most 
Yarmouth ships but their demands never equalled those against France in 1387— 
47.7 Six Yarmouth ships were required in 1301, 1310, 1318, 1819 and 1822." 
Possibly this corresponded with the ship service of the Cinque Ports.” After 1322 
conventional service, if such it was, did not apply at Yarmouth. The heaviest 
known demands on Yarmouth came in 1385—40; at least d ships being taken 
each year. The town's role in 1340-7 is less clear. It suffered no shipping 
demands until 1342 when four fleets were formed as part of Edward's grand 
strategy. The forty-six vessels carrying Gloucester to Normandy included two 
from Yarmouth and thirty-four of the town's vessels were among the Brittany 
deserters. Eight Yarmouth ships accompanied Lancaster to Bordeaux in 1345.*! 
The capture of Calais after a land and sea siege from autumn 1846 until August 

*! Rotuli Scotiae, i. 209-10, P.R.O., Е 101/18/3, E 101/21/12. 

5? Lynn was similarly used. Rot. Scot., i. 357, 485; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1313—18, p. 218. 

33 E.g. Edward remained worried despite captures like that of the bishop of Glasgow in 1337 with 
bullion and dispatches. Rot. Scot., i. 490, 498; H. S. Lucas, The Low Countries and the Hundred Years 
War, 1326-47 (Ann Arbor, 1929), p. 385. 

34 Saul, pp. 116, 810. 

*5 Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous 1348-77, no. 14. 

36 N.R.O., Yarmouth Court Roll 1340-1 m. 1. 

5 Saul, pp. 311-18. 

*5 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1292-1301, р. 588; T. Rymer, Foedera (3 vols. in 6, 1816—80), ii. 109; Rot. Scot., i. 
184, 195; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1318-23, p. 547. 

39 In 1298 Yarmouth received the Portsmen's tax exemption on ships and gear in return for naval 
service. In 1327 the Portsmen obtained an inspeamus of their grant but Yarmouth apparently did not. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls 1292—1301, p. 349; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1327-30, p. 24. 

9 In 1385 30 went to Scotland and ¢ served with Botetourt 15 Aug.—18 Oct.; зо served 24 June-10 
Aug. 1886 and зо fetched diplomats from Dordrecht 23 June-17 Aug.; 52 carried Derby to Flanders 
14-27 July 1338 and зо served go Dec. 1338-20 Jan. 1339; 40 served 26 June-29 Sept. 1339; on 19 
May 1840 go were sent for a month and in 1340 34 on naval service were accused of piracy. Cal. Ing. 
Misc. 1348—77, no. 14; P.R.O., E 101/15/3, Е 101/20/16, E 372/182 т. 42d, E 372/195 m. 89, E 
101/21/19, E. 872/183 m. 55d, E 101/21/18, Е 372/186 m. 51d, Е 101/22/25; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338-40, 

Я 1. 
à CPRO: Е 101/23/23, Е 101/25/9, Е 372/192 m. 29; N.R.O., Yarmouth Court Roll 1842-3 m. 26; 
Cal. Cl. Rolls 1343-6, pp. 132—4. 
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1347 strained English resources: parliament granted a special subsidy, fishing 
boats were arrested** and the naval blockade was incomplete until Easter 1347. 
The action involved 700 vessels and Yarmouth's force of forty-three was among 
the largest.*? 

Naval activity decreased in the thirteen-fifties and sixties. Only two major 
fleets were formed, one to take the Black Prince to Gascony in 1355 and the other 
Edward to France in 1359. To the former Yarmouth sent twenty ships and to the 
latter twenty-three.** With these exceptions few demands were made on the town 
and Yarmouth seems free from naval service in the years of peace 1362—09. 
When war was renewed in 1869 eleven of the port's ships joined the fleet at 
Sandwich and the following year twenty helped carry Knolles's force to France 
while twelve were in the northern fleet from May to October.*® Naval activity 
grew after 1870 but Yarmouth's contribution was small. None of the town's 
ships served with Calveley in 1379, Percy in 1387 or Arundel in 1387 and 1388.** 
Only one was in the fleet taking Richard II to Ireland in 1394 and the 280 ships 
licensed to return from Normandy in 1417 included only one from Yarmouth.*? 

In the first half of the century Yarmouth was usually the largest contributor of 
ships north of the Thames and sometimes in the whole country. For example, in 
1801 the port was instructed to send six ships to Berwick: no other was asked for 
more than two.5? Yarmouth's largest known contribution was fifty-two vessels to 
the northern fleet in 1338. Thirty-one of these fifty-two were of one hundred tons 
or more, whereas few other ships in the fleet were of this size. Hull and Lynn 
were the next largest contributors with thirteen and nine ships.*! Forty-three 
Yarmouth vessels, with 1,950 sailors, took part in the Calais siege. Only Fowey 
sent more ships—forty-seven with 770 sailors.*? 

Less is known of Yarmouth’s naval service after the Black Death but its 
importance seems to decline relative to other ports. The last occasion on which 
the town’s contribution was the largest in the northern admiralty was for 
Edward's crossing in 1859.9 The trend towards parity among ‘northern’ ports 
appears in Gaunt's Spanish expedition. Yarmouth sent seven ships, Hull and 
L eight each.5* Payments to mariners for service from April to July 1385 
illustrate the town's decline. Men came from every major port from Newcastle 
to Bristol. Wages totalled £3,400 os 944, of which Yarmouth crews received 
£159 145 5d. 

42 The term ‘arrest’ is a contemporary one. It can refer either to the act of requisitioning or to the 
period of waiting between the date of requisition and the commencement of active service. The precise 
meaning is normally clear from the context. 

55 P.R.O,, Е 372/193 m. 31; Nicolas, ii. 509; A. T. Hall, The employment of naval forces in the 
reign of Edward III’ (unpublished University of Leeds M.A. thesis, 1956), pp. 152—6. 

“4 P.R.O,, E 101/36/20, E 101/26/38, Е 101/27/22. 

45 The port had 4 ships on royal service in 1851, 3 in 1856 and 1 in 1361. Jbid., E 101/26/18, Е 
101/27/10, E 101/27/6. 

46 Ibid., Е 101/29/35, Е 101/30/28; Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham . . . 1370, ed. Е. Devon (1835), 
pp. 261, 264-6; J. W. Sherborne, ‘The English navy: shipping and manpower 1869-89', Past and 
Present, xxxvii (1967), 170. 

47 Five of Edmund of Kent’s 270 ships in 1375, 10 of Neville's 66 іп 1878, 5 in the fleet in the 
Thames Dec. 1885-July 1386 and 7 taking Gaunt to Spain. P.R.O., E 101/33/81, E 101/37/35, E 
101/40/21, E 101/40/19, E 101/40/20. 

43 Ibid., Е 101/40/40, E 101/41/4, Е 403/47 mm. 28-31, E 408/515 m. 27, E 403/519 m. 12, E 
408/521 mm. 6, 7, 25. 

49 Thid., E 101/41/38; Rotuli Normanniae in Turri Londinensi Asservati, ed. T. D. Hardy (1885), pp. 320-9. 

5° Cal. Pat. Rolls 1292—1301, p. 588. 

5! P.R.O,, E 101/21/12. 

52 Yarmouth sent more than twice as many sailors as any other ‘northern’ port. Nicolas, ii. 507—10. 

5з Yarmouth sent 23 out of 165 ships from north of the Thames. P.R.O., E 101/30/28. 

*4 Ibid., E 101/40/19. 

55 Ibid., Е 101/40/9, Е 364/20 m. 7. 
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Why the port’s contribution fell is unclear. Reduced demand was not the 
reason. Royal shipping requirements 1369-89 were as great as at any time in the 
century except 1335—47. If Yarmouth’s claims of losses were truthful then fewer 
ships were available.*9, This is suggested, but not proved, by the numbers visiting 
Bordeaux and a possible drift of trade to Hull and Scarborough later in the 
century.5 In the thirteen-seventies and eighties many parliamentary petitions 
complained of lack of investment in shipping? and this may have been 
particularly acute at Yarmouth. 

Economic disruption caused by naval service was heightened by long periods 
of arrest before service began. Even vessels already at sea were not exempt.?? It is 
difficult to date arrests since wages were paid only from the date of sailing but the 
issue was clearly serious in the early stages of the war. A few weeks' service might 
be preceded by months under arrest.$? The problem continued in the second half 
of the century.?! In spite of complaints in parliament over long periods of 
arrest® many vessels were held in the Thames tor six months from May 1386.63 If 
Yarmouth’s experiences were typical then arrest was a heavier burden than actual 
service. 

Early arrests were aggravated by the impounding of more ships than were 
actually needed. Such practices were common, because of imprecise royal 
requirements and difficulties in preparing fleets, and Yarmouth was troubled by 
them. In 1822 John Perbroun was instructed to arrest all ships at Yarmouth 
while the town asked the king to take only those he actually needed. In 1326 
ships over fifty tons were arrested but all smaller vessels were confined to рогі.“ 

Losses on royal service are difficult to assess. Yarmouth claimed fourteen of its 
ships were lost 1333-47. Owners had to bear losses themselves, although 
compensation was sometimes given. In 1327 and 1338 two Yarmouth men 
successfully sought recompense.® There was no compensation system for 
damage and deterioration of ships and gear. Parliament, worried by naval 
decline after 1360, suggested remedies: decreasing the tax burden on ports," 
ending the deodand system,9* not confiscating ships carrying smuggled goods 
unknown to the master, confirming ports’ charters,” ending lengthy arrests’! 


55 Cal. Ing. Misc. 1348—77, ПО. 14. 

87 A. В. Bridbury, England and the Salt Trade in the Later Middle Ages (Oxford, 1955), p. 109 and see 
below p. 112. 

55 See below pp. 110-11. 

59 E.g. Bartholomew de Thorpe of Yarmouth claimed £42 lost freight charges when the Cecile, 
loaded with wine by Norman merchants at Bordeaux, was forced to Chalkford by storms and 
arrested for Darcy's fleet at Southampton. P.R.O., SC 8/75/3742. 

60 [n 1348 Yarmouth claimed зо ships were held for one month from late May 1333, 30 ships $5 
March-26 June 1385, 20 ships 2 Feb.-24 June 1886, 40 ships arrested Christmas 1387 and held for a 
year, зо from an unspecified date in 1338 until 24 June 1338, 40 ships $8 March-24 June 1339 and 30 
ships 2 Feb. 1840-23 March 1840. In every year 1840—6 24 ships spent 6 months under arrest. Cal, 
Ing. Misc. 1348—77, no. 14. 

*! E.g. Neville's fleet in Oct. 1872 contained ships taken in May. The Brittany fleet in Apr. 1375 
included 54 arrested in Sept. 1374 and 35 in Oct. Sherborne, р. 166. 

6? Rot. Parl., ii. $11, 319—20. 

55 P. R.O., E 101/40/21. 

& Cal. Cl. Rolls 1318—23, p. 547; Rot. Parl., i. 414; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1324-7, p. 810. 

88 Cal. Ing. Misc. 1348-77, no. 14. 

66 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1327—30, p. 40; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338—40, p. 70; Cal. Ing. Мис. 1307—49, no. 1618. 

87 Rot. Parl., ii. 172, 189. 

83 In 1377, 1880 and 1981. Ibid., ii. 373, iii. 94, 120. 

89 In 1362 and 1364. Ibid., ii. 274, 287. 

29 [n 1976. Ibid., ii. 332. 

1 [n 1371, 1372 and 1373. Ibid., ii. 307, $11, 820. 
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and compelling the use of native shipping by English merchants." From 1370 
demands for compensation increased and іп 1880 Richard II granted gs 4d per 
ton per quarter to help with maintenance.'* Parliamentary pressure continued 
and 'tuntyght at 2s per ton was usual after 1380. By the early fifteenth century it 
was again 35 44.'* In the late middle ages building costs for merchant ships were, 
at a conservative estimate, £1 10s a ton and by the mid fifteenth century a 
substantial merchant vessel could cost several hundred pounds. Declining 
commerce, trade routes made hazardous through piracy and war and the 
prospect of continuing losses on royal service can hardly have encouraged 
Yarmouth’s burgesses to re-invest in shipping. Even attractive freight rates' were 
partly offset by rising sailors’ wages."? 

War brought other burdens besides defence and the supply of ships. Yarmouth 
was ordered to construct galleys or barges in 1294, 1804, 1856, 1859, 1372 and 
1877. Such projects were generally costly.’ How the town financed these is 
unknown: Norwich levied special taxes for its 1373 galley.” Royal attempts to 
increase the number of galleys were resisted in parliament? Loans to the king 
were intermittent but large compared with Yarmouth's income and regular 
obligations.*! The town made three major loans: 1,000 marks in 1284—90, 200 
marks in 1811 and £600 in 1336. How these were raised is not known. 

The Crown frequently owed Yarmouth money. Payments for ships on naval 
service came from three main sources: directly from the exchequer, from 
assigned royal income or from money made available by Yarmouth in return for 
future repayment, promised concession or allowance against debts. The town 
found the first two sources the most satisfactory, as they involved no extra 
burdens. When Yarmouth financed shipping itself it is unclear whether 
repayment came automatically. Certainly it could take years. In 1818 the port 
petitioned for debts owed by Edward I, whose son set them against arrears in the 


\ farm. In 1821 almost £2,000 was still outstanding.**. Reimbursement for ships 


carrying supplies from Berwick in 1309 was not ordered until 1327 and expenses 
incurred in the thirteen-forties were still allowed by the sheriff in 1859." 

The cash source for fleets prepared at Yarmouth’s expense is also unclear. In 
1295 the bailiffs were to oblige all townsmen to contribute to naval costs ‘in 
proportion to their lands and rents’.** In October 1336 inhabitants were to help 


72 In 1381, 1890 and 1391. Jbid., iii. 187, 278, 296. 

73 Ibid., ii. $20, iii. 66, 86; Richmond, p. 108. 

™ Rot. Pari., iii. 554; Sherborne, p. 165. 

75 С. V. Scammell, 'Shipowning in England c. 1450-1550', Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., xii (1962), 
111—12, 115. 

75 Eg. for wine. M. K. James, Studies in the Medieval Wine Trade, ed. E. M. Veale (Oxford, 1971), pp. 
151 В 

ЕА Richard 11° reign owners claimed that for the Bordeaux voyage sailors used to receive 8s апа 
the freighting of 1 tun of wine, and master-shipmen 1f nd s tuns. Now they wanted 245 and 3 tuns 
and £5 and $ tuns respectively. Rot. Parl., iii. 288. 

? Many galleys, 1294—5, cost over £200 and the 1336 Lynn galley cost £666 19s 44. В. J. Whitwell 
and C. Johnson, ‘The "Newcastle" galley, A.D. 1294’, Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., ii (1926), 145; 
Nicolas, ii. 469; Saul, p. 136. 

7 The Records of the City of Norwich, ed. W. Hudson and J. C. Tingey (a vols., Norwich, 1906—10), ii. 
79-88. 

3 Richmond, p. 109. 

31 Municipal income, excluding murage, was c. £150 a year, the farm £55 and tax £100. Saul, pp. 
21-2. 

a? Cal. Cl. Rolls 1307—13, pp. 816, 511; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1307—13, р. $50; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1334-8. p. 313. 
83 Cal. Cl. Rolls 1307—13, рр. 19, 511; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1313—18, р. 46; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1318—23, p. 409. 

и Cal. Cl. Rolls 1327—30, p. 39; Hall, p. 84. 

#5 Cal. Cl. Rolls 1288—96, p. 460. 
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according to their ability to pay.*® Respite from taxation helped meet costs. In 
1295 Yarmouth's goods and ships were exempted from the current sixth in 
return for naval service and in 1298 the town obtained the Portsmen's tax 
privileges. In 1337 it was given respite from #300 tax as it was depressed 
through shipping arrests and in November 1838 was pardoned £200 tax for a 
month's service by unspecified ships. 

The war severely disrupted Yarmouth's trade. It curtailed wine production in 
Gascony?? and this reduced both employment for Yarmouth's ships and herring 

orts to the province. Early in the century between twenty and seventy 
Yarmouth ships visited Gascony each year but after 1348 numbers fell 
dramatically: only in the year April 1857 to March 1858 did they reach double 
figures.” The province was a major market for Yarmouth herring. Bayonne 
merchants sometimes shipped a third of the herring recorded in Yarmouth's 
local customs accounts and in a busy year handled over 500 tons. After 1363 
more than 250 tons are noted in only two years and after 1381 Bayonne cargoes 
exceed 125 tons in only one year.?! The revival of the Gascon wine industry in the 
last decade of the century was not matched either by an increase in the herring 
trade or by more employment for Yarmouth ships.?? 

War and its associated diplomacy caused temporary dislocation to herring 
fishing at Yarmouth.?* Fishing boats were not usually required for naval service 
but they might be taken in periods of heavy royal shipping demands. In 1844 and 
1346 fishing craft were specifically arrested and orders, in 1341 and 1347, for all 
ships under thirty tons and capable of crossing the sea probably involved 
fishing boats.% Poor relations with the Low Countries were probably more 
troublesome. The numbers of merchants and the quantities of herring charged 
murage at Yarmouth’s fair in 1337 мете low.” The local customs accounts note 
reduced herring totals in 1887 and 1338 and they remain low until 1340. This 
probably reflects Edward’s breach with Flanders in the winter of 1836—7 and his 
ensuing anti-Flemish legislation.” Direct enemy action ‘could also «disrupt 
fishing. In 1826 Yarmouth was instructed to help 'the fishermen of England who 
were daily robbed and slain’, whilst in 1339 an assault on the English fishing fleet 
assembled at Yarmouth was integral to French plans.?* 

Yarmouth was not a major wool port? and wool was never important in the 
trade of its burgesses. In most years less than half the ships carrying wool out of 


*5 Rot. Scot., 1. 455. 

© Cal. Cl. Rolls 1288—96, pp. 458-9; Saul, p. 117. 

* Yarmouth's tax and farm could support 1 week's service by 15 ships. Cal. Cl. Rolls 1337-9, pp- 
283, 569; Saul, p. 189. 

8 James, рр. 15-81. 

9 E.g. 1808-4, 21; 1305-6, 42; 1808—09, 69; 1348-9, 4; 1857-8, 14; 1877—8, 8; 1378-9, 6; 1380-—1, 
2; 1385-6, 5; 1409-10, 4. P.R.O., Е 101/158/10, E 101/161/3, E 1031/163/2, E 101/167/16, E 
101/173/4, Е 101/182/5, E 101/182/6, E 101/188/11, E 101/184/19. 

?! James, р. 116; Saul, рр. 348-9, 858- 

* James, рр. 27-8. 

° The industry's decline after 1350 was chiefly caused by Low Country competition. N. J. M. 
Kerling, The Commercial Relations of Holland and Zeeland uath England from the Late 1 3th Century to the Close 
of the Middle Ages (Leiden, 1954), pp. 91, 94, 98, 204; Saul, pp. 207-8. 

9! Rymer, ii. 1156, iii. 15, 94, 106—7. 

* Continental merchants charged murage July-Nov. 1337 numbered 40; Aug.-Nov. 1842, 847; 
Aug.—Nov. 134$, 274. Lasts of herring charged in the same periods 645, 1,267 and 1,900. Saul, P. 
380. 

% Sept. 1336-7, 2,292; 1387-8, 758; 1888-9, 834; 1339-40, 408; 1840—1, 1,107. Saul, p. $25. 

? Lucas, pp. 200—1, 219, 257. 

9! Cal. Cl. Rolls 1327—30, p. 351; Roncière, i. 484—5. 

9? Except when Edward assembled royal wool there 1537-9. Saul, рр. 72-4. 
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the port were Yarmouth vessels. Even so, in the course of the century wool 
exports through the town fell, both absolutely and as a percentage of the 
national total. Up to 1344 around two per cent of England's annual wool exports 
left Yarmouth. From the mid thirteen-eighties Yarmouth's exports did not 
exceed 1:596 whilst in the period 1394-9 a mere 0-1% of national exports passed 
through the town.’ This decline was in part the result of London's growing 
dominance—a dominance which in itself was in some measure the product of the 
convoy system, needed to combat enemy attacks 

Against long arrests, shipping losses, defence costs, heavy taxes, loans, galley- 
building and disruption of trade have to be set possible gains from war. These 
are difficult to quantify but in Yarmouth's case seem limited to a few burgesses. 
Royal service brought booty, and prospects were increased by the fine line 
between piracy and just reprisal and the increasing use of letters of marque as 
licences for brigandage.!?! Fleets returning from the Continent were a menace to 
trade. For example, vessels which had transported the king attacked Guelders 
shipping in 1338. In March 1340 the admiral investigated piracy by naval 
contingents off Flanders. Edward promised £16,527 17s 1d compensation and 
thirty-four Yarmouth ships were among the accused.!9? 

Yarmouth burgesses were active pirates robbing Seville merchants off Brittany, 
Rochelle merchants at Nantes and Shoreham, Lübeck traders off Scarborough, 
Norwegians off Tynemouth and Flemings in the Seine estuary.!*. Yarmouth was 
also a frequent victim: its approaches were a favourite haunt for native and 
enemy brigands'™ and its burgesses common prey, for example, to attack by 
pirates from Dordrecht, Germany, Flanders, Scotland, Friesland, Spain and 
Norway.5 Losses, even allowing for exaggeration by plaintiffs, were sub- 
stantial. Michael Fille and Farman Albert, both Yarmouth men, each claimed 
losses of £200, and groups of Yarmouth and Norwich merchants claimed losses 
of £130, £350, £700 and 2,000 marks.! Complaints by Yarmouth men after 
1850 far outnumber those against them. Some east coast ports found piracy 
profitable in the second half of the fourteenth century; Yarmouth almost 
certainly did not. 

Yarmouth, because of its herring fair, had facilities for feeding large numbers. 
Ships assembled at the port were victualled there, in part at least. Food for the 
northern fleet was stored at Yarmouth from May to September 1337, men were 
hired for carrying grain and lighters were engaged to ferry flour to vessels 
off shore.!°8 In May 1340 the bailiffs victualled thirty ships, with 1,510 mariners, 


199 Based on figures in E. M. Carus-Wilson and O. Coleman, England's Export Trade, 1275—1547 
(Oxford, 1963), pp. 40-50. 

101 В. de Mas Latrie, ‘Du droit de marque ou droit de représailles au Moyen Age’, Bibkothéque de 
l'École des Chartes, 6th ser., ii (1866), 529-77; Р. Chaplais, ‘Règlement des conflits internationaux 
franco-anglais au xiv* siècle (1293—1877), Le Moyen Age, lvii (1951), 269-302. 

191 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338-40, рр. 148, 491; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1340-3, p. 469; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1341-3, р. 596. 

105 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1301—7, pp. 286, 545; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1313—17, pp. 596, 694; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1330—4, 
p- 445; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1339—41, p. 105. 

194 E.g. Cal. Ing. Misc. 1307—49, nos. 383, 437; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1317—21, p. 472; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1324—7, 
p- 136; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1318—23, p. 183; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1339-41, p. 367; Cal. Cl. Rolls 138 1—5, р. 458; Rot. 
Parl., i. 817, 488. 

195 Са]. Ing. Misc. 1307—49, nos. 1865, 2052; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1307—13, p. 249; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1313—18, pp. 
78, 444, 448; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1323-7, р. 156; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1327—30, p. 218; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338-40, p. 
378; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1343-6, pp. 219, 549; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1360-4, p. 248; Rot. Parl., i. 200; Rot. Scot., i. 286. 

195 Cal. Cl. Rolls 1302—7, p. 68; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1307—13, p. 249; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1313-18, pp. 444, 448; 
Cal. Cl. Rolls 1333—7, p. 135; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1343—6, p. 219; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1360—4, p. 248. 

10? Although the major centres switched to the south and west. Campbell, p. 212; C. L. Kingsford, 
Prejudice and Promise in 1 5th-century England (Oxford, 1925), pp. 78-106. 

8 P R.O., E 101/20/7. 
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for forty days. The food cost £776 135 114d and the prices paid, except for cheese, 
were above national averages.!9? There is no evidence of purveyance at Yarmouth 
causing hardship or shortages, although abundant evidence from elsewhere 
attests to the burden of royal demands.!!? If the 1340 prices are typical Yarmouth 
merchants may have welcomed royal expeditions, although they never held 
victualling contracts on the scale of the Melcheburne brothers at Lynn. The 
assembling of expeditions probably benefited Yarmouth's mill owners, often 
wealthy burgesses or gentry, as corn was usually ground in the port of 
embarkation.!! Those engaged in service occupations stood to gain from a 
waiting army or a fleet under preparation. Few Yarmouth men were engaged in 
victualling Calais or Berwick. There is nothing to suggest that the commercial 
opportunities stemming from the war in any way compensated for disrupted 
trade and arrested shipping. 

Sailors, unlike ship owners, were paid for naval service and should therefore 
have found it more attractive. The standard wage was three pence a day for 
mariners and six pence for masters and constables. However, after 1850 these 
rates failed to keep pace with civilian employment, despite the extra six pence a 
week which was sometimes paid.!!* Petitions for increased wages were rejected 
іп 1879 and 1887.!!* Attitudes to naval service were ambivalent especially when 
the French held the upper hand. Booty was attractive but wages were low and the 
dangers high. There is evidence of resistance to service. In 1878 John de Orwell 
was sent to deal with rebellious sailors in the northern admiralty whilst later 
Richard II had to legislate against seamen who deserted having received 
advances on wages.!!* 

А few Yarmouth men made naval careers. John Doughty and John Hacon 
became full-time masters of royal vessels and three burgesses served as admirals. 
John Perbroun and Hugh Fastolf had particularly impressive careers. Perbroun 
was many times admiral while Fastolf served in several branches of royal 
administration and raised his own retinue for service at sea. For the very 
distinguished rewards could be substantial but few Yarmouth men became rich 
through royal service.!!5 Direct payments to local men were rare but service 
could open the way to offices of profit. In addition to his wages as ship's captain 
and deputy to the admiral Hugh Fastolf obtained the keeping of the hundreds of 
Blyth and Wangford in 1368, the wardship of lands belonging to John 
Houlbroke in 1376, the keeping of the alien priory of Panfield and Wells in 1377 
and the farm of Lowestoft in 1387.116 

Despite possible rewards naval service seems to have been unpopular. 
Admiralty officials were impeded and attacked,'”’ ships frequently broke arrest!!* 
and in 1386 John Gedney was forcibly prevented, by Yarmouth men, from 


109 р.В.О., E 101/22/25; Saul, p. 114. 

4° Hewitt, p. 59; J. В. Maddicott, The English Peasantry and the Demands of the Crown, 1294—1341 (Past 
and Present, Supplement i, 1975), pp. 2, 16, 24-8; Saul, pp. 114-15. 

11 Saul, p. 114. 

112 Ibid., р. 185. 

US Rot. Parl., iii. 66, 258. 

1 P R.O., Е 408/468 m. 17; Rot. Parl., iii. 48. 

15 Saul, pp. 58—9, 77, 128—5. 

116 Cal. Fine Rolls 1356-68, p. 270; Cal. Fine Rolls 1369—77, p- 336; Cal. Fine Rolls 1377—83, p. 22; Cal. 
Fine Rolls 1383-91, p. 192; Saul, pp. 77, 128- 

"7 E.g. in 1338 Walter de Manny was refused accommodation and in 1880 sergeants arresting 
mariners were besieged at Wells. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1 338—40, p. 72; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1377-81, Р. 475. 

18 In 1387 vessels in the northern admiralty broke arrest and in 1888 Lynn ships were similarly 
accused. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1334—8, p. 580; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338-40, p. 180. 
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assembling sailors.!? More common than direct disobedience was a slow 
response to orders and more dangerous was collusion between the admirals and 
ship owners.!?? Ports bitterly resented the admirals’ growing legal powers and at 
Yarmouth the bailiffs lost control over prize and piracy cases after 1360.'?! 

The Hundred Years War clearly had an adverse effect оп Yarmouth’s 
economy. Farly in the fourteenth century the town had a merchant fleet of sixty 
to one hundred vessels of one hundred tons and was the major supplier of 
shipping north of the Thames. In the early stages of the war Yarmouth 
apparently experienced heavy shipping losses and in the second half of the 
century its contribution fell. Several fleets in the thirteen-eighties contained no 
Yarmouth ships. After 1850 economic conditions and continuing war provided 
little incentive to build new ships. While a few burgesses may have profited from 
victualling, piracy and royal service, many found these burdensome. Yarmouth 
provided finance for fleets and repayment took several years. Tax allowances 
were insufficient concessions. Ships were lost and damaged with no regular 
compensation and even such as there was proved inadequate. Long periods of 
arrest, continuous pirate war and sometimes royal diplomacy disrupted trade. 
Yarmouth's experience parallels that of York and northern England: some men 
might prosper but, over all, losses far outstripped gains.'?? In the case of Great 
Yarmouth the Hundred Years War was a mainspring, hot a make-weight, in 
economic change. 


А. SAUL 


119 Cal. Cl. Rolls 1385—9, р. 169. 

120 Eg. in 1315 John Botetourt was cleared of taking bribes for not selecting the best men and 
ships. Cal. Ing. Misc. 1307—49, NO. 215. 

121 Rot, Parl., Ш. 282, 291, 822, 472; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1389-92, p. 235; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1381—5, p. 34; Saul, 
рр: 315-17. 

12! Miller, рр. 9-10. 


Descent, Partition and Extinction: the 
"Warwick Inheritance’! 


THE LATE Professor Galbraith argued that the relations between medieval 
magnates were as important as they are prominent in chronicles. They were not 
merely the background to politics but the essence of politics itself? If his 
criterion is applied to the years 1471—5, it is apparent that the quarrel between 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester was of exceptional significance. To 
informed official opinion, it was the burning political issue of the day,’ 
outweighing treason at home and abroad. The main protagonists were the two 
brothers of King Edward IV and their disagreement ruptured the newly 
established family unity that had just enabled Edward to recover his precarious 
throne. Historians have generally blamed it on the greed of Clarence but this is 
an oversimplification. At issue was the fate of the Warwick inheritance, which was 
already subject to conflicting claims and political considerations. This article will 
examine in turn these preliminaries to the quarrel, the dispute itself and its 
repercussions, showing the interaction between each. 


The Warwick inheritance was well worth fighting for. One of the largest 
medieval estates, it had been the foundation of the power of Richard Neville, earl 
of Warwick and Salisbury, the outstanding nobleman of the preceding decade. 
Like other great inheritances, it comprised the fortunes of several families 
combined in the same hands.* From his father and namesake, the earl of 
Salisbury, had come Warwick's north-country patrimony. His Montagu pos- 
sessions descended from his mother Alice, heiress of the last Montagu earl of 
Salisbury. In right of his wife, Anne Beauchamp, Warwick held the estates of her 
father Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick and her mother Isabel suo jure Lady 
Despenser. 

What these inheritances had in common was antiquity and size. All four 
families can be traced to the thirteenth century, when three inherited older 
fortunes. As few noble houses survived in the male line for more than a few 
generations, so each of these families accumulated sufficient possessions from 
defunct dynasties to qualify for the estate of earl. They survived the usual threats 
to continued existence until the fifteenth century, when all passed to the junior 
branch of the Nevilles. 

This broke the just course of descent, for Warwick’s title to each was 
debatable. The lordships of Raby (co. Dur.), Sheriff Hutton and Middleham 


! The work for this article was supervised by Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong. I am indebted to Mr. T. B. 
Pugh and Professor C. D. Ross, who read and criticized it. Unless otherwise stated, genealogical 
details are from the The Complete Peerage, comp. С. Е. Cokayne and others (1g vols., 1910—59). 
Lands granted by Edward IV are deliberately excluded. 

У. H. Galbraith, ‘A new life of Richard II’, History, xxvi (1941-2), 223-39, esp. 229-30. 

3 Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum, i, ed. W. Fulman (Oxford, 1684), P- 557- 

* For the next 4 paragraphs, see M. A. Hicks, ‘The career of George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, 
1449-78’ (unpublished University of Oxford D. Phil. thesis, 1975), ch. vi, and sources there ated. The 
inheritance was encumbered by two dowagers, Eleanor Neville, countess of Northumberland (d. 
1474) as Lady Despenser, and Alice Chaucer, duchess of Suffolk (d. 1475) as countess of Salisbury. 
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(Yorks.) would have passed with the Neville barony until 1569 had not the first 
earl of Westmorland conveyed them to Richard (later earl of Salisbury), his eldest 
son by his second wife Joan Beaufort. She was a daughter of John of Gaunt and 
close relative to the Lancastrian kings: hence her husband’s promotion. Thus the 
junior branch was endowed, quite legally but at the expense of the second earl of 
Westmorland. Finding himself dispossessed and without a case at law, the latter 
resorted to force, but by exploiting royal favour Salisbury was able to restrain 
him until his own title was recognized in return for the Durham lands. Royal 
support, however, was lacking in 1449, when the death of her niece made Anne 
Beauchamp’s claim to the Beauchamp and Despenser inheritances a practical 
issue. According to a well-known common law principle, her claim to the 
Beauchamp estates as whole sister of her brother Henry was superior to that of 
their three half sisters, but it could not be made good, since one of them was 
married to the duke of Somerset, who was paramount at court. Only in 1454 was 
a favourable verdict obtained, at a moment of temporary ascendancy for the 
Nevilles and eclipse for Somerset, and Warwick implemented it by force. The 
exclusion of the half-blood was inapplicable to the Despenser inheritance, which 
was divided between Anne and her young nephew George Neville, son of her 
half-sister Elizabeth and Lord Abergavenny. As this arrangement did not meet 
with Warwick’s approval, he obtained custody of the other share during the 
minority, gained possession by force and retained it even after George came of 
age, ignoring commands to desist. Finally, in 1461, it was on the strength of a 
fraudulent title that the Nevilles recovered certain Salisbury lands which had 
escheated in 1429 and to which they had no legitimate title. 

Political factors were crucial in each case: the exploitation of royal favour 
when forthcoming, an opportunist sense of timing and a readiness to use force 
when it was not, and a ruthless disregard for intimate family ties. Such single- 
minded pursuit of personal ambition undoubtedly affected the Nevilles’ political 
stance. It is an improbable coincidence that it was only when royal support was 
denied that they gravitated to the opposition, exploiting its victories to secure the 
Beauchamp and Salisbury lands. The incidental alienation of certain kinsmen 
helps explain the disunited conduct of the seven Neville peers in the civil war. 
Once secured, the retention of the inheritance became a prime consideration. 
Warwick’s possession was only provisional, since it depended on his capacity to 
prevent his rivals from receiving a fair hearing, which in turn pre-supposed that 
he and his heirs would always be dominant at court—an improbable con- 
tingency. Should this advantage be lost, his vengeful enemies would mercilessly 
expose the rickety basis of his power: thus George Neville of Abergavenny 
temporarily recovered his share of the Despenser inheritance following War- 
wick’s exile in 1470.5 Awareness of his weakness affected Warwick's action in 
three ways: in 1466 he made territorial concessions to reach a settlement with the 
Beauchamp coheirs; it was one of the factors that impelled him.to desperate 
measures to recover his lost influence at court; and he sought for his daughters 
husbands powerful enough to keep hold of their estates. 

Hardly were these inheritances gathered in than it became apparent that their 
union would last only for the lives of the earl and countess. They had no son. 
Their daughters Isabel and Anne were coheiresses of the Beauchamp, Despenser 
and Salisbury inheritances as heirs general, but not of the Neville patrimony. 
The heir to this was Warwick’s brother John, Lord Montagu, from 1464 earl of 
Northumberland and from 1470 marquess Montagu, and his son George, from 
1470 duke of Bedford. There were contingent remainders to the younger sons of 


5 Public Record Office, PSO 1/34/1784, 1786; see also P.R.O., 35th Annual Rept. (1874), p. 97. 
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BEAUCHAMP DESPENSER 


Elizabeth (1) == Richard(z) = (2)Isabel == (1) Richard Beauchamp 
earl of Warwick earl of Worcester 
d. 1439 : d. 1423 
Elizabeth = Edward Neville 
Margaret Eleanor Elizabeth d. 1448 | Lord Оер ваду 
а. 1467 d. 1467 d. 1480 : 1476 
George 
Lords Lisle Lords Roos Lords Latimer Lord Abergavenny 


d. 1492 


p-———— 











Henry = Richard 
duke of Warwick d. 1492 earl of Warwick 

d. 1446 d. 1471 

Anne 
d. 1449 Isabel = George Richard (3) = Anne 

d.1476 | duke of Clarence duke of Gloucester 
d. 1478 later Richard III 
d. 1485 
Margaret Edward Edward 

countess of Salisbury earl of Warwick d. 1484 


d. 1541 d. 1499 


the first earl of Westmorland’s second marriage and their issue. This is what 
should have happened but it did not because of the collapse of Warwick’s 
political schemes. 


Warwick wanted advantageous marriages for his daughters and his nephew 
George, a future head of the family. As great heirs, they would normally have 
attracted suitable spouses, but unfortunately Edward IV's intervention on the 
marriage market for his Wydeville in-laws had exhausted the supply. Certainly 
Warwick was aiming high, for he married his wealthy ward Lord Lovell to a niece 
rather than a daughter. This lends credence to the otherwise unsupported 
statement of the chronicler Waurin that Warwick wanted to marry both his 
daughters to Edward IV's brothers." 


6 See his anger at the rupture of George's betrothal to the duke of Exeter's heiress, Letters and Papers 
illustrative of the Wars of the English in France, ed. J. Stevenson (s vols., Rolls Ser., 1861—4), u. ii. 786. 

? Complete Peerage, viii. 223n, 225; J. de Waurin, Recueil des Croniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne, ed. W. and E.L.C.P. Hardy (5 vols., Rolls Ser., 1864—91), v. 458—9. 
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NEVILLE SALISBURY 





Margaret(1)== Ralph Neville = (2) Joan Thomas Montagu 
Stafford earl of Westmorland | Beaufort earl of Salisbury 
d. 1435 d. 1428 
later earls of George 
Westmorland Lord Latimer 


grd son d. 1469 





Richard Neville == Alice 
earl of Salisbury 
d. 1460 





John 
Lord Montagu 
earl of Northümberland 


marquess Montagu 
d. 1471 


George Neville 
duke of Bedford (1470-8) 
d. 1483 


In spite of Edward's disapproval, Warwick concluded a marriage between 
Isabel and the duke of Clarence. Her prospective purparty was large but 
Clarence can have had little hope of speedy admission. Should the countess of 
Warwick die first, her husband would enjoy her estates for life by law of England. 
If he died first, their daughters could have shared only that portion of the 
Montagu inheritance unencumbered by the jointure and dower of Alice, 
dowager-duchess of Suffolk. In the event the countess of Warwick lived until 
1492, twenty-one years longer than her husband, sixteen more than Isabel and 
seven more than Anne. In the short run, far from receiving a half share of the 
countess's estates,! Clarence received at most a few manors of trivial value in 
Rutland and Northamptonshire.? 

On their exile in 1470 Edward IV seized Warwick's and Clarence's estates!? but 

* As stated in Hall’s Chronicle, ed. H. Ellis (1809), p. 271. 

? He held Easton Neston (Northants.) but can have had held very little else, Kent Archives Office, 
Maidstone, De Lisle MSS. U1475/M201 m.1d, M226-7; P.R.O., SC 11/825. 

" B. P. Wolffe, The Crown Lands, 1461—1536 (1970), pp. 108-4; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1467-77, pp. 
208—9; P.R.O., SC 2/177/25 m.g. 
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Warwick resumed possession at the readeption of Henry VI.! Immediately 
following Warwick's death in 1471 Clarence took control as earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury and Lord Despenser.’? Evidently he claimed all the lands that his wife 
could have inherited, disregarding in the process the rights of the countess of 
Warwick and Anne Neville, the younger coheiress. 

Both Warwick and Montagu were killed at the battle of Barnet. By bearing 
arms against the king when his banner was displayed, they incurred the penalties 
of treason, for which they were posthumously indicted. Their estates were 
thereby forfeit. Forfeitures were normally confirmed by act of attainder in 
parliament but this was not essential for them to take effect. In this case Edward 
could not rigorously exact his legal rights. In consideration of Clarence's 
assistance in recovering his throne, he could not deprive him of his wife's 
inheritance, so he granted him all those lands to which the duchess had 
hereditary expectations. As one of two daughters, she received more than her 
deserts. She had no claim to the Neville patrimony, entailed in the male line, so 
Edward granted it and the other tail male lands to his youngest brother Richard, 
duke of Gloucester.!5 At this stage Clarence had no grounds for dissatisfaction. 

The titles of each duke depended on royal grant not on inheritance. Only thus 
could the rights of the countess of Warwick be set aside. Even then her husband's 
forfeiture should have affected only her dower in the Neville and Salisbury 
estates, not her own heritage nor her jointure, unless she were herself guilty of 
treason. Of this she was never accused. From sanctuary at Beaulieu abbey she 
pursued her claims with petitions to those about the king.!* Had her rights been 
recognized, her daughters would have lost possession, but without her husband 
she lacked influence and was ignored. 

The other daughter Anne must have known Gloucester during his sojourn in 
her father's household during the fourteen-sixties.!" At Michaelmas 1471 Anne 
was a widow aged fifteen, in the custody of the duke of Clarence, who had strong 
reasons for preventing her remarriage. Only the duke of Gloucester was 
powerful enough to rescue her and recover her inheritance for her, so it was 
probably with her co-operation that he abducted her. He intended to marry her. 
It was not her person but her claims to property that attracted him. He hoped for 
a half share of the tail general estates as well as those in tail male that he already 
held. 

What Gloucester desired was impossible as the law stood. Anne could inherit 
the Salisbury estates only if Warwick did not suffer forfeiture. In that event not 
only would they be encumbered by the dower and jointure of her mother but the 
tail male lands would pass to George Neville. This could be prevented by 
attainting George's father, the marquess Montagu, but he was less guilty than 
Warwick.!* Anne could inherit part of her mother's estates on her death, not 


1 P.R.O., SC з/194/108 m.1; Worcestershire Records Office, Reg. Carpenter II, BA 2648/6 (iii) fo. 
34. 

" Birmingham Reference Library, MSS. 347914, 347865; P.R.O., SC 2/194/108 m.2; ibid., SC 
2/177/25 11.4; Oxfordshire County Record Office, Dil. X/a/II; Cartae et alia munimenta quae ad 
dominium de Glamorgancia pertinent, ed. С.Т. Clark (6 vols., Cardiff, 1910), v. 1695-6. 

13 J. С. Bellamy, The Law of Treason in England in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1970), р. 201; 
P.R.O., KB 9/41/38. 

Тре grant does not survive either on the rolls or among the warrants of chancery, perhaps 
because it was originally oral, but see Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467—77, p. 330; P-R.O., C 81/1504/5. 

13 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467-77, pp. 260, 266. 

16 British Library, Cotton MS. Julius B. xii fo. з14г-м. 

и He was in Warwick's custody by Michaelmas 1465; Issues of the Exchequer . . . Henry Ш to Henry VI, 
ed. F. Devon (1837), p. 490. 

18 ]. В. Lander, Crown and Nobility, 1450—1509 (1976), p. 189. 
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before, yet Gloucester wanted them at once. He could not have it all his own 
way. Moreover, to enjoy Anne's inheritance he had to marry her but they were 
related several times within the prohibited degrees, so this might not be possible. 
Clarence was cousin of Isabel Neville, who was his mother's godchild: it had not 
been easy to obtain a dispensation for them. In Gloucester's case the marriage of 
his brother and Anne's sister was an additional impediment. A dispensation 
might be unobtainable: the settlement reached in 1474 provided for the 
voidance of the marriage. This would have illegitimated any offspring. 

Clarence's anger is understandable. He had been given lands for services 
rendered, had entered and enjoyed them, and would lose heavily if Gloucester's 
claim were met. If his own title derived from royal grant, no hereditary title was 
valid. In any case until Gloucester contracted a legal marriage he had no 
legitimate interest in Anne's inheritance. This attitude was quite logical and the 
conflicting elements in Gloucester's case could be reconciled only with the king's 
assistance. Edward could make Clarence disgorge by cancelling the letter patent, 
either by persuading him to surrender it or by act of resumption. Gloucester 
turned to him and Edward reacted favourably. His gift to Clarence had 
undoubtedly been influenced by the duchess's hereditary expectations, so it was 
not difficult for him to take those of Anne into account. The partition of the 
estates would enable him to provide for Gloucester at no cost to himself. 

On 16 February 1472 Clarence, while prepared to accept the marriage of 
Gloucester and Anne, remained adamant that he would not divide the tail 
general estates.?? This was on the eve of a conference held at Sheen to thrash out 
their differences. Clarence gave way. Partition was agreed and in return for 
surrendering certain possessions Clarence's title was strengthened in others.?! 
On 25 March he was created earl of Warwick and Salisbury”? and on the same 
day, by a warrant not enrolled in chancery, he was granted four manors, two 
parks and a messuage in London.?* Taken together these documents reveal that 
the whole inheritance was to be divided, leaving Clarence with lands in the West 
Country and west Midlands. The tail male estates granted to Gloucester were 
included in the new settlement,** which indicates that Gloucester’s case was not 
accepted unreservedly. 

Clarence capitulated to politica! pressure. A warrant of 18 Marcb, which 
guaranteed compensation to him and his heirs in the event of future losses of 
land, refers specifically to the Courtenay estates and to acts of resumption:?* an 
indication that he was threatened with the resumption of his other estates, which 
posed a choice between rebellion or submission. This ultimatum by the king, 
who signed all the warrants, was made with powerful backing. Queen Elizabeth 
attended the conference. On 21 February she renewed a grant to Gloucester of a 
stewardship that carried a fee of 100,6 a sign that he enjoyed her support. The 
Wydevilles’ hostility to Clarence as their political enemy probably persisted in 
spite of formal reconciliation in 1471." An indication that the meeting 
convinced Clarence of the urgent necessity for strengthening his influence with 


19 Rotuli Parliamentorum, vi. 101. There is no direct evidence that a dispensation was ever granted. 
29 Paston Letters and Papers of the 15th Century, i, ed. М, Davis (Oxford, 1971), p. 447. 

?! P. R.O., C 81/1504/5; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467—77, р. 330. 

** Calendar of Charter Rolls 1427—1516, pp. 239-40. 

8 PRO., С81/1504/7. 

^ Ірад. 

28 Ibid., С 81/1504/5; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467-77, p. $30. 

2 Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Jul. B. xii fos. 121v, 126v-127. 

27 See e.g. P.R.O., KB 27/848, Rex, m.8d. 
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the king is his appointment on go March to key offices on his estates of the 
king’s chamberlain Lord Hastings,*? who had opposed him in politics and with 
whom he did not agree on local affairs.?? 

The marriage of Gloucester and Anne Neville, already decided on 18 March, 
was probably concluded soon after,” although no dispensation was to arrive for 
at least two years. Only the principle of division was decided, not the detailed 
partition, and it had probably not been resolved how to make it valid in law. 
Certain lands were surrendered by Gloucester to Clarence,! who apparently did 
not reciprocate. He had good reason to delay: should Gloucester not obtain a 
dispensation, he might not have to surrender anything. Such Fabian tactics had 
soured the dukes' relations again by early June 1478, when Gloucester removed 
the countess of Warwick from sanctuary to his protection. This understandably 
annoyed Clarence? as it endangered the 1472 settlement and threatened to 
dispossess him of his wife's estates in Gloucester's favour. It was rumoured that 
the countess was to be restored so that she could surrender her possessions to 
Gloucester.** Two correspondents agree that Edward supported Gloucester. In 
1471-2 her inheritance was held mainly by Clarence, so it appears that he 
retained lands provisionally allocated to his brother. This is supported by the 
resemblance of the ultimate partition to that projected in 1472 and Clarence's 
later surrender of lands to Gloucester.** 

The removal from sanctuary of the countess of Warwick did not reduce the 
tension. Instead Clarence was said to be preparing to 'dele wyth' Gloucester in 
November, while Edward tried to restrain them.*5 Edward had probably 
expected the release of the countess to bring Clarence to heel. When it failed, he 
did not implement the threat: perhaps her co-operation could not be relied on, 
as Gloucester and her daughter might yet be divorced. Had Edward restored her, 
the result would have been quite different from that planned in 1472. Instead he 
denied Clarence a proviso of exemption to the act of resumption of December 
1478.5 This deprived him of all his estates, not merely his wife's inheritance, as 
all of them had been granted by letters patent. By withholding the proviso 
Edward dispossessed Clarence entirely, forcing him once again to choose 
between rebellion or submission. As he did not rebel, subsequent events are the 
fruit of his submission. 

A partition was effected on 20 July 1474," by which date the necessary 
transfers of land had probably taken place.** On 18 July Clarence was restored to 
most of his own estates, although the king retained property in the north 
Midlands worth £1,200 a year.” The principles of the agreement were laid down 


28 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Hastings MSS., i. 303. 

? Wars of the English in France, п. ii. 789. 

9 See Glamorgan County History, Ш, ed. T. B. Pugh (Cardiff, 1971), p. 200 n.233. The marriage could 
not however have been concluded in Lent: P. Heath, The English Parish Clergy on the Eve of the 
Reformation (1969), рр. 7-8; Provinciale seu Constitutiones Angliae, ed. W. Lyndwood (Oxford, 1679), iii. 
16. 1 note e (p. 185). 

*! P.R.O., C 81/1504/7. 

31 Paston Letters and Papers, i. 464. 

?* Hist. MSS. Comm., г й Rept., app. pt. vii, p. 95. 

** P.R.O., SC 2/177/25 mm. 8—9. 

* Paston Letters and Papers, i. 468. The hypothesis that Clarence was also involved in treason is fully 
discussed in Hicks, pp. 131-8. 

* First observed by J. Gairdner, History of the Life and Reign of Richard [И (Cambridge, 1898), p. 80. 

5? Brit. Libr., Cott. MS, Jul. B. xii fos. 156v-187v. 

МР.В.О., SC 2/177/25 mm. 8-9. 

39 For details, see Hicks, pp. 143-6, 284. 
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by acts of parliament of July 1474 and February 1475.*? The intention was to 
enable the earl of Warwick's daughters to inherit by barring the rights of others. 
The lands in tail male were to be enjoyed by them so long as there was a male 
heir of the marquess Montagu living and, in the event of their extinction, by the 
two dukes for their lives. The countess of Warwick's estates, whether held in 
dower, jointure or inheritance, were to be enjoyed by her daughters as if she 
were naturally dead. Each duke would hold the lands of his consort after her 
death by courtesy. Since Gloucester's marriage was still of doubtful validity, it 
was provided that even if divorced he should still enjoy a life estate, so long as he 
did not remarry. It was agreed that neither duke could make any alienation or 
settlement that would exclude the rights of inheritance of the other. As the earl of 
Warwick was not attainted, his daughters entered the Salisbury inheritance 
without further provisions. 

The act governing the tail male lands lists those assigned to each duke. 
Gloucester was to have everything except le Erber in London and Clavering 
(Essex), which were assigned to Clarence. So uneven was the division that the 
inheritance must have been partitioned as a whole, although there is no direct 
evidence of this. The division of lands under the 1474 act was enshrined in 
indentures of partition, of which only Clarence's half survives.*! Its extreme 
brevity and imprecision explains the omission of some items; others may have 
been excluded because Clarence and his duchess held them in jointure or by 
separate grant. At first sight this suggests that Clarence secured an unduly large 
share but this is at variance with his unexpectedly low income from it. The 
partition was on geographic lines, reflecting the interests of the two dukes. All 
the lands north of the Trent and in Wales passed to Gloucester, while those in 
East Anglia, the east Midlands and south-east England were divided. No 
provision is mentioned for the reversion of lands held for life by the two 
dowagers, for the support of the countess of Warwick, or for в rival 
claims like that of George Neville of Abergavenny. 

As an instrument to end discord, the schedule is strangely imprecise. So much 
was omitted and so vaguely were items defined that ample fuel was left for 
differing interpretations and future lawsuits. Perhaps both dukes hoped for 
loopholes—certainly Gloucester acted rapidly on Clarence's fall**—but it was 
probably considered adequate for a temporary settlement. On the death of the 
countess of Warwick, which was not expected to be eighteen years away, normal 
rules of inheritance would apply. The 1474 act forbade actions designed to bar 
either coheir's rights of inheritance in the other's share. The 1475 act, designed 
to be permanent, was more precise. However temporary and restricted in scope, 
Edward had achieved a notable triumph by imposing the agreement. Quite 
different from the results had the laws of treason or inheritance taken their 
course, it was moulded by short-term political needs. As such, as the earlier 
descent of the components had revealed, it was liable to be amended with 
changing conditions. Within a decade all the beneficiaries were dead and the 
political climate was profoundly different. 


Neither duke liked the 1474—5 arrangements. Clarence accepted them under 
duress in preference to total ruin. Instead of obtaining all he sought, Gloucester 
also had to compromise. He had reservations about the details and principles of 


4 Rot, Parl., vi. 100—1, 124~5, the source for the rest of this paragraph. 

41 The preamble survives in Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Jul. B. xii fos. 185-136v; the indenture is P.R.O., 
DL 26/69. These can be supplemented from other sources. A complete list of Clarence's share is in 
Hicks, table XVI. 

41 See below p. 124. 
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the agreement. His opportunity to adjust it in his own favour occurred in 1478, 
when his rival coheir was Clarence's two-year-old son Edward, earl of Warwick, 
a royal ward. The duchess of Clarence had died in 1476, the duke in 1478, having 
been arrested in the previous year and later condemned for treason. 

No act had been necessary to settle the Salisbury inheritance but its partition 
had been combined with that of the other tail general estates. Gloucester 
objected to the assignment of Essendine and Shillingthorpe (Rut.) to his brother. 
In 1477-8 he seized them by force, received the issues, and ignored a process by 
the royal exchequer against him until he became king in 1488. The process was 
then stopped and the lands were alienated.** In 1478 Gloucester's son Edward 
was granted the earldom of Salisbury, bestowed on Clarence іп 1472.“ 

Under the 1474 act, the Beauchamp and Despenser inheritances were to be 
kept intact during the lifetime of the countess of Warwick. The intention was 
that, should the issue of either coheir fail, the other would inherit its purparty as 
sole heir on the countess's death, as would have occurred had there been no act. 
Gloucester did not draw the line at disinheriting his nephew. At the 1478 
parliament an act authorized him to alienate certain specific estates and it was 
under this provision that in 1481 he gave Olney rectory to St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Another act of this parliament degraded George Neville, duke of Bedford 
from the peerage as unable to support any estate,f$ though this was untrue. Miss 
Scofield thought that he was degraded because Edward IV wanted the title for his 
third son,” but Gloucester was probably responsible: he had been assigned most 
of the Neville estates, he had founded his power on them and was anxious to 
keep them. In 1478 he obtained a quitclaim from Ralph, Lord Neville, heir to 
the earldom of Westmorland and later grd earl, of any vestigial claims of the 
senior branch of the Nevilles.** Gloucester's title depended on the 1475 act, but 
for which George would have inherited. In a climate where acts of attainder were 
frequently reversed for heirs, the danger of George's restoration increased as he 
grew older, and Gloucester wished to prevent this. It was in his interest to 
remove him from where his voice could be heard, as a peer in parliament. Later, 
in 1480, he also obtained a grant of his custody and таггіаре.* The duke's 
position was delicate, for, while he had security for life, his heirs' title (in 
accordance with the acts of 1474-5) would last only so long as there were male 
heirs of the marquess Montagu living. For them to retain the inheritance the 
marquess's only son George had to marry and produce a son, yet his restoration 
had to be prevented. It was a sensible precaution to acquire the claims of the 
beneficiary should George Neville die without male issue. This was Richard, 
Lord Latimer, grandson and heir of George, Lord Latimer (d. 1469), third son 
of the 1st earl of Westmorland's second marriage. He was a minor. In 1480 
Gloucester troubled to obtain a release from his aunt Katherine. When Richard 
came of age in 1489 Gloucester presumably hoped to acquire his rights, which 
might have appeared slender as George was only about four years ólder. Had 


+ P.R.O., DL 29/640/10888 m.5d; DL 29/639/10386 m.1d; E 159/259, Rec. Trin. з Edw. IV m. 
14(2). 

4+ Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476-85, pp. 67-8. 

55 Rot. Parl., vi. 172-3; P.R.O., C 81/1521/19. 

46 Rot. Parl., vi. 173; for the next phrase see Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, Henry VII, i, nos. 
210-22, esp. no. 212. 

*! C. L, Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward IV (2 vols., 1923), ii. 214—15. 

5 PRO., CP 25(1)/281/164/32. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476—85, p. 192; Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Jul. B. xii fo. 166r-v. 

5° P,R.O., CP 25(11/281/165/28. Her second husband was James Ratcliffe. 
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Gloucester succeeded, his descendants would have enjoyed the estates so long as 
there survived male heirs of Lord Latimer or the marquess Montagu. How he 
could control George from his majority until Richard came of age is unclear. No 
marriage had been concluded for George before his death on 4 May 1483, 
shortly before Gloucester’s accession as Richard HI. On George's death the title 
of Gloucester and Clarence’s heirs was extinguished, the reversion on the 
former’s death belonging to Lord Latimer. As Gloucester’s heirs lost most, this 
could ultimately have resulted in the revision of the partition. 

As the earl of Warwick was a minor, Richard III acquired the custody of his 
half of the inheritance and could have altered the partition to his own 
satisfaction. He did not, perhaps because the expectations of his heir had been so 
enhanced by his accession. He was no more respectful as king to the alienation 
clause of the 1474 act: he allowed Queen Anne to give lands (extended at £329) 
to Queens’ College, Cambridge in 1484; he granted the Despenser manor of 
Haverhill to Lord Grey of Codnor; and on the incorporation of the college of 
heralds he licensed it to purchase the Neville messuage of le Erber in London.*! 
His reduced interest in the fate of the inheritance is revealed by his licence to 
Lord Abergavenny to enter two manors in Suffolk, as ‘parcel of his [Despenser] 
inheritance’.5? Even so, as king, Richard depended on the retainers feed from his 
wife’s northern estates: they overawed London at his usurpation and were the 
main beneficiaries of his patronage and his local agents. In 1484 he was suspected 
of plotting the death or divorce of Queen Anne so he could marry his niece, 
Elizabeth of York: two key supporters, William Catesby and Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, both owing loyalty primarily to the queen, told him publicly: 


all the people of the north, in whom he placed the greatest reliance, would rise in 
rebellion against him and impute to him the death of the queen, the daughter and one of 
the heirs of the earl of Warwick, through which he had first gained his present high 
position. 


According to the Croyland Continuator this and the impossibility of a dispensation 
made him give way.5* He was caught in a political impasse. 

Had Richard reigned for much longer his nephew, the young earl of Warwick, 
would have had little to inherit. Richard's life estate terminated with his death at 
Bosworth in 1485, when the reversion of the tail male estates belonged to Lord 
Latimer, of the tail general estates to Warwick. As both were minors, their 
inheritances were in the king's hands and they could not prosecute their claims. 
So that he could attaint his opponents of treason, Henry pretended to have 
succeeded before Bosworth, thus making traitors of members of Richard's 
army;** under this pretext he attainted Richard III and in his forfeiture included 
the Neville lands, to the disinheritance of Lord Latimer, even though Richard 
had held them only for life. At first Henry regarded Edward, earl of Warwick as 
heir of the Despenser, Beauchamp and Montagu inheritances,” but the weakness 
of his title was exposed by petitions for restoration and the reversal of the 1474 

81 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476—85, pp. 423, 477; Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 435 fos. gov, 45, 288v, 289v. 

81 Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 483 fo. 160v. It may have been then that he acquired Ashley, Mapledurwell 
(Hants), Speenhamland (Berks.), and Rotherfield (Suss.), Victoria History of Berkshire, iv. 101; V.C.H. 
Hants, iv. 151, 441 & n; Cal. Ing. Post Mortem Hen. VII, i, по. 108; P.R.O., SC 11/825. For Mereworth 
(Kent) see Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, iv. 378; D. Rowland, An Historical and Genealogical Account 
of the Noble Family of Nevill (1880), p. 187. 

5* Ingulph's Chronicle of the Abbey of Cropland, ed. H. T. Riley (1854), р. 499, trans. from Rerum 
Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum, i. 572. 

84 Rot. Parl., vi. 275-8. 

55 P R.O., DL 29/640/10392:; SC 6/Hen. VII/13 64. 
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act from the countess of Warwick.** Provision made for her in 1486 was 
augmented іп 1490,57 in return for which she broke the entail and remitted her 
rights to the king.** As she had been left destitute on Richard ПГ’з death, she сап 
hardly be blamed for her action, which disinherited her grandson Warwick. Still 
heir to the Montagu estates, he was executed in 1499, but his estates were granted 
in 1518 to his sister Margaret, countess of Salisbury, who enjoyed them until 
her execution in 1541. In 1547 the earldom of Warwick, endowed with some of 
its former estates, was revived for John Dudley, Lord Lisle, heir of the eldest 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick (d. 1439).° The other lands 
remained in royal hands. 


To the medieval magnate his estates were an everyday reality that could not be 
ignored. To the modern historian they possess two invaluable qualities: even 
where their own administrative records are lost, a concrete impression is left on 
those of the Crown, and in their devolution they obey fixed rules, in the light of 
which the evidence may be interpreted. The future course of descent can be 
foretold and should any subsequent deviation from this occur, the effect is 
readily apparent and the motive behind it may often be deduced. One can thus 
achieve a precision that owes relatively little to the historian's personal 
judgement, so important (and so debatable) in calculating the relative weight of 
kinship, lordship, friendship and other imponderables. Certainly land did not 
always play such a prominent part as in this case and there were few who played 
for such high stakes, but it exercised a constant restraint on freedom of action. 
To understand a magnate’s conduct, it is desirable to discover what was to his 
advantage or provided the clue to his ambitions, grievances and potential 
sources of disagreement with others. Magnates would not willingly, and could 
not safely, depart from these guidelines, as their friends and foes were aware. On 
certain points there could be no compromise: one of these was tenure of their 
estates, key to their power and wealth. 

Without the Warwick inheritance none of these magnates could have filled 
their historical role. Salisbury's power derived directly from his northern 
lordships, later so vital to Warwick and Gloucester, and it was on the strength of 
their Beauchamp—Despenser possessions that Warwick and Clarence dominated 
the west Midlands. From his wife's property Clarence drew about £2,200 of a 
total disposable income of about £4,600,5! rivalled perhaps by Gloucester and 
no other immediate contemporary. It was no accident that Warwick was most 
powerful when in possession of the whole inheritance. To each of them it was 
vital to win and hold it and, if the two Richard Nevilles would occasionally 
compromise on details, the two royal dukes would not. By concentrating on this 
theme one can illumine one aspect of their conduct. These lands gave successive 
generations the same interests, ambitions and constraints and forced on them 
common attitudes and actions, which sometimes impinged directly on national 
politics. In this sense it is possible to speak of hereditary interests, hereditary 
policies and hereditary enemies. Far from merely supplying the resources for 


86 The Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. W. С. Benham (Colchester, 1902), р. 62; P.R.O., C 1/77/30. 

5? Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VII, ed. W. Campbell (s vols., Rolls Ser., 1878-7), ii. 66, 
84; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1 485—94, p. 298. 

?! Rot. Parl., vi. 891—2; Materials for the Reign of Henry VII, ii. 211—312; Warwickshire Feet of Fines, iii 
(Dugdale Soc., xviii, 1943), no. 2729; Calendar of Close Rolls 1485—1500, no. 474. 

* Complete Peerage, xi. 400. This grant, after most of the estates had been in royal hands for 35 years 
and the rest for 28, was virtually a new creation. 

© V.C.H. Waruncks., viii. 458. 

61 Hicks, pp. 841-2. 
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political activities, the inheritance and its descent was itself a strand in politics: 
on occasion it developed into a burning national issue which embroiled other 
magnates and even the Crown. 

The descent of the inheritance is also a measure of the growing strength of the 
monarchy from Henry VI to Henry VII, which is accentuated by the weakness of 
Henry VI compared with his predecessors. The four constituent estates followed 
(with intermissions) their natural course of descent until his reign. While one 
cannot be sure that none of his acts mirrors his own desires, it appears that those 
with access to him could extract what they wanted. It was the fluctuating 
dominance of rival groups that accounts for his apparent vacillations. Key 
decisions were usually favourable to the Nevilles but, if not, force yielded 
dividends: at first because Henry could not enforce his will and afterwards 
because the Nevilles’ rivals were beaten in the field. Early in his reign Edward IV 
was reluctant to challenge important magnates’? but later he asserted himself: 
the settlement imposed on his brothers in 1472—5 was a notable victory. In his 
actions there was an element of self-interest and calculation lacking in Henry VI 
but present in earlier kings. Like them Edward was primarily an arbiter or 
'styfllere' ® between opposing parties. In contrast Henry VII, at least in this case, 
was less interested in reconciling contenders than in exploiting the situation to 
his own benefit. Even less respectful than Richard III of the rights of others, 
Henry VII treated all participants equally badly. Although his acts were legalized 
by parliament, they were unjust. They were conceived so that no redress was 
possible except by rebellion, a remedy that Lords Abergavenny and Latimer 
preferred not to take. His approach recalls the arbitrariness of Edward 1% and 
earlier kings. He foreshadowed the greater authoritarianism of Henry VIII. 
Although these estates were valuable and were retained in his hands, Henry VII 
was probably motivated less by fiscal factors than the desire to destroy one of the 
most formidable magnate inheritances. 

In this he was entirely successful. One should not belittle his achievement. The 
four main components were each among the relatively few estates to support an 
earl: stil] divided in two during the fourteen-fifties, they placed the earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick among the half-dozen leading magnates; united in the 
fourteen-sixties, they made their lord unrivalled in power; and divided again in 
the fourteen-seventies, each was the major part of one of the four leading estates, 
the others belonging to the dukes of Buckingham and Norfolk. It is true that 
Warwick would have had to live to be over seventy to remarry and have a son and 
that his chances of preventing partition were small, but even in two or three parts 
this inheritance would have stood out. There were heirs to each segment and in 
destroying their expectations Henry VII dashed the hopes not only of Warwick 
and Latimer but also of Lords Abergavenny, the Despenser coheir, and Roos and 
Lisle, two of the Beauchamp claimants.™ These estates stood out not only 
because of their size, but on account of their long descent in the same families, 
their traditions and formidable retinues.59 

It is a historic commonplace that the medieval nobility were destroyed in the 
Wars of the Roses. First challenged in 1872 by T. K. Oliphant, it was dismissed as 


62 Glamorgan County History, iii. 198; Paston Letters and Papers, i. 544—5. Edward was still apprehensive 
of the dukeʻof Norfolk in 1475, ihid., i. 595. 

© Paston Letters and Papers, i. 468. 

& For which see К. B. McFarlane, The Nobility of Later Medieval England (Oxford, 1973), pp. 248-67. 

& The Beauchamp heirs still entertained hopes, P.R.O., C 1/77/30. 

*5 For the Neville and Beauchamp retainers see A. J. Pollard, "The Northern retainers of Richard 
Nevill, earl of Salisbury’, Northern Hist., xi (1975), 52—69; Hicks, pp. 360-8. 
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a myth by К. B. McFarlane іп 1964.57 Yet here is one instance where an estate was 
destroyed which could have survived but for the dynastic struggle. During the 
fourteen-fifties Warwick had been one of the three leading magnates and his 
father was certainly among the next half-dozen. Both were extinguished, not 
because there were no heirs, but by the arbitrary acts of a king. For the sheer size 
of the estates concerned and the permanence of the result there is no parallel in 
late medieval England. 


M.A. Hicks 


5! For which see К. B. McFarlane, "The Wars of the Roses’, Proc. Brit. Acad., | (1964), 115-17. 


The Royal Estate in mid Sixteenth-Century 
Somerset 


THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY Crown was a great landowner: indeed, the greatest 
in the kingdom. As such, its role in the early Tudor period has been well 
publicized.? But, for the later Tudor period, the concentration by historians on 
the influx of monastic lands, and their subsequent alienation, has tended to 
inhibit further discussion and consideration of the Crown as a landowner and to 
obscure the importance, and even the fundamental concept, of the royal estate as 
a comprehensive unit. Once the abbey lands became royal lands they were 
subject to the same fortunes as the rest of the Crown estate. Monastic property 
became part of a traffic in land between monarch and subject, regulated by 
grants, attainders, escheats and exchanges: a traffic which was continually 
altering the composition of the estate—just as the acquisition of monastic 
property had altered it in the fifteen-thirties. This can be shown by an 
examination of the royal holdings in one county, a county which had always had 
extensive Crown lands, acquired many more on the Dissolution, and then 
witnessed a most active movement of property. 

From 1536 and the suppression of the smaller religious houses, to 1570 and 
the temporary forfeiture of Percy property after the Northern Rebellion, the 
ancient royal estate in Somerset was augmented by lands and revenues drawn 
from a variety of sources ranging from abbeys and bishoprics to attainted 
noblemen and debtors. During this time, the proceeds of Crown grants of 
monastic land were encouraging the alienation of land of non-monastic origin, 
so that in practice nearly all royal property in the county became available for 
gift, sale or exchange. The primary object here is to examine the Crown’s estate 
and how it was accumulated.* It should then prove easier to view the acquisition 
of abbey land in context. The second task is to determine how far the estate was 
eroded by three decades of almost continuous alienation and to what extent, if at 
all, incomings compensated for outgoings. 


In the early fifteen-thirties the Crown’s Somerset estate was worth over £570 
per annum.‘ The ancient Gurney inheritance, which had first been absorbed into 
the duchy of Cornwall in Edward III's reign, was the most valuable section of the 


! I would like to thank Professor С. В. Elton, Mr. С. 5. В. Russell and Professor J. A. Youings for 
reading an earlier version of this paper and for making many helpful suggestions. 

* Sec for example B. P. Wolfie, The Royal Demesne in English History (1971) and The Crown Lands, 
1461-1536 (1970). 

* The only property excluded is the chantry and college property taken by the Crown in Edward's 
reign. 

‘ The valuations used throughout are as near contemporary as possible and represent gross income 
less regular outgoings. For the values of each group of non-monastic Crown lands, and the sources 
from which they were calculated, see К. 5. H. Wyndham, ‘The redistribution of Crown land in 
Somerset by gift, sale and lease, 1536-72" (unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1976), 
App. II. The annual values of property accruing 1536-70 are shown in the table at the end of this 
article under the year in which the Crown gained possession. In a few cases, provision for a widow 
prevented the Crown from collecting all the revenues from a new estate until after the year shown. 
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estate. The duchy lands, mainly in and around the Mendips, included eleven 
manorial units and a coal mine. With the exception of the manor of Curry 
Mallet, they were invariably referred to as ‘Huntingdon’s lands’ in mid 
sixteenth-century accounts and as such were nearly all to be alieriated, not to 
return to the duchy until the seventeenth century. At Bridgwater and Milverton 
lay some of the lands which had been traditionally earmarked as jointures for 
Tudor queens. The revenues from these, amounting to more than £100 per 
annum, reverted to the king on the death of Queen Jane." 

The Crown had rarely enjoyed uninterrupted ownership of an estate for long. 
While the duchy's Gurney estates had passed in and out of royal control several 
times between their initial acquisiion and Huntingdon's death in 1491, the 
manors of Charlton and Henstridge had had an even more interrupted history. 
Originally the inheritance of Alice, countess of Lancaster as heiress to the 
earldoms of Salisbury and Lincoln, they had subsequently travelled to and fro 
between Crown and subject until they became part of the Neville inheritance. 
Although the Crown had charge of them during the earl of Warwick's minority, 
it could not claim absolute possession until his attainder. Thus in 1508, the 
Crown acquired property yielding an income of over £80 a year—property 
which was to be retained until mid-century.* Similar revenues accrued from that 
comparative rarity, a wholly Tudor acquisition: the manor and hundred of 
Portbury was part of a large west country estate centring on Berkeley castle, 
gained by Henry VII in 1492 on the death of William, marquess of Berkeley.® 

In 1586, the existing royal estate was greatly enlarged by the death of Henry, 
duke of Richmond. Lands which in the past formed part of Margaret, countess of 
Richmond and Derby's estate and which had been granted to the young duke in 
1525, once more reverted to the Crown.!? *Richmond's lands' now comprised the 
largest single group of 'old Crown' lands in the county. They consisted of the 
manors of Martock, Curry Rivel and Queen Camel (worth over £300 per annum 
together), three smaller manors and the hundred courts of Abdick and Bulston, 
Catash and Horethorne.!! 

The monastic lands flowing in during the latter half of the fifteen-thirties 
formed the largest group of estates gained by the Crown over the period. A 
conservative estimate, based on figures from the Valor Ecclesiasticus, puts their net 
annual value at over 7,600.12 Five Somerset houses and eight ‘foreign’ houses 
with land in Somerset qualified for suppression under the act of 1536. All but 


5J. Rutter, Delineations of the North Western Division of the County of Somerset (1829), pp. 198-4: J. 
Collinson, History and Antiquities of the County of Somerset (3 vols., Bath, 1791), И. 139; Wolffe, Royal 
Demesne, рр. 102—4, 281—2. 

§ They had been granted to William Herbert, carl of Huntingdon, by Edward IV: Wolffe, Royal 
Demesne, p. 188 and Стоит Lands, p. 143. For examples of alienation see Letters and Papers of Henry 
VII, хуш. ii, no. 241(5); xix. i, no. 1085 (17); xix. ii, no. 690 (57); xx. ii, no. 496 (57). Their re- 
absorpuon into the duchy was kindly pointed out to me by Mr. G. Haslam of the Duchy of Cornwall 
Record Office. 

? These were known as Queen Jane's lands: Public Record Office, List of Orignal Ministers’ Accounts 
(s vols., 1894—1910), ii. 296—7. 
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Calendar of Patent Rolls 1476-85, р. 139; Public Record Office, SC 6/Hen. VIII/7132. Unless otherwise 
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° Cal. Pat. Rolls 1554—5, pp. 9-10. 

10 L, & P., Iv. i, no. 1500. 

И SC 6/Hen. VIII/3044. 

?* On valuations used and for the revenues issuing from each religious house, see Wyndham, pp. 
25-34 and App. I. For the sources from which the monasteries derived their income, see J. А. 
Youings, *The lands of the church' in The Agrarian History of England and Wales, iv: 1500—1640, ed. J. 
Thirsk (Cambridge, 1967), pp. 307-24, 330—1. 
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Cleeve abbey, Somerset, and Studley priory, Warwickshire, duly surrendered 
before the end of the уеаг.!* Once Cleeve and Studley had capitulated, in 1537, 
eight per cent of Somerset's monastic land was in royal hands. The year 1588 saw 
the surrender of five more foreign houses owning land in the county, while the 
only Somerset house to accept dissolution—in this case with little regret—was 
the debt-ridden Benedictine abbey of Muchelney.!* During the first three months 
of 1589 the other Somerset houses, with the exception of Glastonbury, followed 
suit. And in the early autumn, the Glastonbury property—property which 
represented thirty-five per cent of the total Somerset monastic estate—was 
confiscated.5 Only Tewkesbury abbey, Gloucestershire, and the preceptories 
governed by the order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem remained: all but 
two per cent of the monastic land in Somerset was vested in the Crown.!* 

The royal estate, now greatly augmented by abbey land, was to be continually 
reinforced by attainder, escheat and exchange. Their proceeds included not only 
completely fresh land but also property which had only recently left Crown 
hands, sometimes on more than one occasion within a short space of time. For 
while the Crown was alienating a large part of its wealth, so it was also reclaiming 
some of it on political, feudal or practical economic grounds. For example, the 
Somerset estate of the duke of Northumberland, forfeited in 1553 and producing 
a revenue of £222, had been in Crown hands the previous year, and then 
principally because of the duke of Somerset’s attainder.'’ Around half the lands 
of Northumberland's original royal grants had first been absorbed by the Crown 
in exchanges with the bishop of Bath and Wells and by the attainder of the 
marquess of Exeter. In fact, one of the duke of Northumberland's manors fell to 
the Crown four times between 1538 when forfeited by the marquess of Exeter, 
and 1556 when it escheated on the death of the earl of Devon.'* Windyates was 
subsequently granted to Thomas, earl of Northumberland and for a few years 
after the Northern Rebellion the Crown enjoyed its revenues for a fifth time.’ 

Inevitably, as lands moved in and out of royal control—and then in again 
once more—some of the newly granted monastic estates figured amongst the 
lands returning, often soon after their initial alienation, and usually as a result of 
attainder. The forfeited lands of Charles, Lord Stourton, the duke of Somerset 
and even the marquess of Exeter, included some measure of monastic property. 
The Somerset estates of Sir Thomas Wyatt, attainted in 1554, consisted entirely of 
one-time Montacute priory property.?? Not only would it be unrealistic to give a 
static over-all total of the Crown estate, which was not all in royal hands at any 
one time, but the fact that the same lands returned to the Crown, sometimes 
more than once, makes any cumulative total quite misleading. If counted only 
on initial receipt by the Crown, the value of non-monastic land was around 


13 For surrender dates, see Wyndham, App. I. 

4 W. А. J. Archbold, Somerset Religious Houses (Cambridge, 1892), pp. 68—70. 
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£5,000 per annum—a figure which does not compare unfavourably with that of 
the monastic estates. 

The value and extent of the lands brought in by attainder was second only to 
that of the estates acquired as a result of the Dissolution. The first block of 
attainted lands to be absorbed were those of Henry Courtenay, marquess of 
Exeter, in 1588. His Somerset wealth, providing over £500 per annum, was 
based on nineteen manors lying mainly in the south and west of the county: the 
richest, Crewkerne Magna and Crewkerne Parva, produced at least £180 a year 
between them.?! The attainder of Lord Montagu also brought a little Somerset 
property, but the estate forfeited by his mother, the countess of Salisbury, was 
much larger, producing a revenue of well over £300 from Somerset alone. The 
execution of Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury in July 1540 completed the round 
of Henrician attainders affecting the Somerset section of the die estate.?? His 
lands, centred on Farleigh castle on the Somerset-Wiltshire border, brought the 
king an estate worth a clear £109 a year. 

The next decade provided few additions to the royal estate by way of 
attainder, but the fruits of Protector Somerset’s fall were soon to make amends. 
In 1552 the Crown received a vast injection of wealth unrivalled in any one year 
save 1589. The protector's forfeited estates represented considerably more than 
half the attainted property acquired over the period. They were composed 
largely of his Edwardian acquisitions, for lands already in his possession in May 
1540 were, according to a private act of 1552, to descend to his heir.?* 

Slightly more than half the estate taken by the Crown consisted of ex-monastic 
land, for Seymour was by far the largest grantee of abbey land in the county and 
had secured property worth at least £1,320 per annum from the estates of 
Glastonbury abbey alone.?* Also forfeit was land worth over £100 per annum 
from the abbeys of Athelney and Bath and the charterhouse of Witham in 
Somerset, and from the college of Ottery St. Mary in Devon.?* Another large 
group of lands to return comprised some of the recently forfeited estates of the 
marquess of Exeter, the duke of Norfolk and the countess of Salisbury, assigned 
to the duke by Edward VI. These produced around £175 per annum.?6 In 
Edward's reign too, Seymour had gained from the Crown all the estates 
pertaining to the deanery of Wells, and from the bishop of Bath and Wells a large 
amount of episcopal property.*' The complex transactions between the duke, the 
king and the bishop have already been unravelled by Dr. Hembry; it needs only 
be mentioned that the episcopal lands falling to the Crown as a direct result of 
the duke's attainder were worth about £520 per annum.?* The estates of the 
deanery provided the duke, and afterwards the Crown, with a handsome annual 
revenue of over £300.79 


21 Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, xviii (1934-5), 167. 

2 G. В. Elton, Policy and Police (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 340—1. 

23 House of Lords Record Office, Orig. Act, 5 Edw. VI, no. 37; Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., iv. 
187; for details of the act and the descent of Seymour property, see Wyndham, РР: 41-3. 

** Cal. Pat. Rolls 1547-9, рр. 118-88; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1550—3, p. 8; this figure is based on the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus, ed. J. Caley (6 vols., Record Comm., 1810—34), i. 142-7, but excludes the manors of 
Pilton and Meare awarded to the duke's heir. 

*5 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1547—8, pp. 118-33; Valor, і. 158; E 318 nos. 572, 575, 1416, 1862; E 315/194 fo. 
58- 
28 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1547—8, pp. 124-33; for Exeter manors of Wyke Fitzpaine, Windyates and Cheddon 
sec M. R. Westcott, "The estates of the earls of Devon, 1485-1538' (unpublished University of Exeter 
M.A. thesis, 1958), p. 182; for Salisbury and Norfolk manors of Donyatt and South Brent, see E 318 
nos. 1863, 1935. 

27 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1547—8, pp. 190—1, 275. 

?! Р, M. Hembry, The Bishops of Bath and Wells, 1540—1640(1967), pp. 106-22. 

? On the conflicting valuations for bishopric and deanery estates, see Wyndham, рр. 44-5. 
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These were, in the main, the lands forfeit under the terms of the 1553 act. The 
Crown also took, and subsequently sold, some of the lands which were to have 
remained to Edward Seymour the younger, the protector's statutory heir. Most 
had been acquired from neither king nor bishop. The Audley estates, which 
Seymour had supposedly obtained in the thirtieth year of Henry УПГз reign, 
were the most extensive, being worth over £100 per annum. The Crown 
alienated them, manor by manor, between 1552 and 1562.9 The manor of 
Dunpole, an Edwardian gain, was one of the manors allocated to young Edward 
Seymour, following parliament’s ruling that he should receive compensation for 
property sold by his father between 1540 and the attainder. And yet Dunpole was 
sold to the earl of Pembroke in 1558.31 Last but not least were the manors of 
North Parret, Chillington and Southarp, yielding around £80 annually. They 
bad been acquired after a long legal battle with Lord Daubeney before and 
during 1540 and their lawful ownership is the most uncertain of all.?? In 1572, 
when the second earl of Hertford was in the opening stages of his lengthy 
campaign to regain some of his father's lands, he claimed that they had been set 
aside for him by the master of the court of wards in recompense for the loss of 
other Daubeney lands. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the case, the Crown 
had sold the freehold of all three to Lord Wentworth in 1570 as concealed lands, 
and it was left to Hertford to reclaim them іп 1580.°* Thus estates worth nearly 
£200 per annum, to which the Crown apparently had no legal right, were added 
to those of the protector’s vast resources undeniably available for royal use. 

The failure of the Wyatt conspiracy in 1554 and the subsequent attainder of 
the participants brought in the valuable estates of Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, 
as well as the lands of Sir Thomas Wyatt. The duke of Suffolk was executed in 
February 1554 and the Bonville inheritance, to which the duke was heir, fell to 
the queen.” His Somerset estates—scattered over the county from the manor 
and hundred of Chewton in the north, to Porlock in the extreme west and 
Merriott in the south—were extensive, and with their arrival, the Crown gained 
new land worth about £340 per annum.* Only two estates were threatened by 
attainder in the remaining period, and only one of these was ever formally 
annexed to the Crown.*€ This was the Stourton estate, confiscated after the 
eighth Lord Stourton’s conviction for murder in 1557." By this means the 
Crown acquired entirely fresh lands at the same time as recovering certain ex- 
monastic ones. Stourton's Somerset properties were neatly grouped on the 
eastern side of the county, marching with the Wiltshire border and the parish of 
Stourton. Some of them, like the manor of Marston Bigott, had formed part of 
the ancient Stourton patrimony, while others had been gathered by the seventh 
baron from both royal and private sources.** 

Escheats brought the Crown a great deal less than attainders. During this time 
there were only two which included Somerset land worth more than £100 a year. 

5? Bath MSS., iv. 209; E 318 nos. 1394, 1563, 1929, 2006, 2428. 

58 E 598/117; E 818/1865. 

32 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1569—72, по. 2288; M. L. Bush, ‘The Lisle-Seymour land disputes’, Historical Jour., 
ix (1966), 26g ff. 

33 Bath MSS., iv. 180, 187; Wards 9/450 (unfoliated); Cal. Pat. Rolls 1569—72, no. $288. 

** D, M. Loades, Two Tudor Conspiracies (Cambridge, 1965), р. 103. 

55 E 315/385. 

** The Crown took only the revenues (not the freehold) of the Percy estates while first Thomas and 
then Henry were held in the Tower on treason and conspiracy charges: see n. 19 above and The 
Complete Peerage, comp. G. E. Cokayne and others (18 vols., 1910—59), x. 731—2. 

87 Complete Peerage, хп. i. 307-8. 

88 Collinson, ii, 214; E 818/1065; L & P., хм, no. 1908(27). There is no extant list of Stourton's 
attainted lands. 
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The first estate came in when Henry Daubeney, earl of Bridgwater, died without 
heirs іп 1548;*? the second when Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon, died in 1556. 
The latter's death did not, however, result in the reversion of all the Courtenay 
lands. The earl had been granted only about two-thirds of the marquess's estate 
in the first place, for part of it had been sold off early in the period.” 
Furthermore, since the family had been restored in blood by Queen Mary, 
certain property, that is, property belonging to the ancient earldom of Devon, 
was allowed to descend to collateral heirs.*! The only other notable escheat was 
the duke of Buckingham’s old manor of Bedminster, which had been granted to 
Henry, earl of Essex, in fee tail soon after Buckingham’s attainder and which 
returned to the Crown in 1540 when Bourchier died without male issue.*? 

Much more substantial resources accrued as a result of exchanges between 
monarch and subject. Although in many of the transactions concerned the 
Crown was parting with other lands in return, these lands were rarely in 
Somerset. Excluding property obtained as a direct result of the Dissolution, at 
least а quarter of the incoming wealth arrived by exchanges, or, in a few 
instances, by sales or grants of property straight to the Crown.*? The bishopric of 
Bath and Wells proved the most fruitful source. Between 1548 and 1564, 
property worth nearly £750 per annum was transferred from bishop to 
monarch.** The largest exchange was arranged in 1548 when the king gained the 
manors of Cheddar, Claverton, Hampton, Compton and Lydeard for the first 
time, and recovered the site of St. John's priory, Wells. From this alone the 
Crown could expect to receive an annual income of around £240.*5 Many of the 
ex-episcopal estates were subsequently sold to laymen and in the early fifteen- 
seventies only about half of them remained as part of the royal estate.** In 
contrast, none of the bishop of Winchester's Somerset estates, collected in 1551 
and 1559, was ever alienated. They were eventually restored to the bishopric, the 
Crown having enjoyed their substantial revenues for upwards of twenty-three 

ears.*' 
: The layman responsible for conveying most to the Crown by exchange was 
Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset. In 1543 he returned most of the Muchelney 
abbey rectories given him in 1588: the king subsequently transferred them to the 
dean and chapter of Bristol as endowment for the new see. In Seymour's second 
exchange, this time with Edward VI, the heart of the old Muchelney: abbey 
estate—the manors of Muchelney, Drayton and Fivehead—was restored to the 
Crown, and retained. By the same transaction, the duke conveyed a few of his 


39 Complete Peerage, и. 811. 

40 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1553—4. рр. 250—7. For examples of sales of Courtenay property see L. & P., xiv. ii, 
no. 435(17); xvi, по. 878(24). 

*! Burke's Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, sub earldom of Devon. 

“ L. & P., m. ii, no. 2145(12); Complete Peerage, v. 189; British Library, Additional М5, 32469 fo. 58. 

** The lands of the deanery of Wells, for example, were acquired by grant rather than exchange: Е 
$05/F/3; C 65/155/16. The Rutland estates were perhaps acquired by purchase, although the evidence 
for this is unsatisfactory: CP 25(2)/259 Mich. з & s Eliz.; Wyndham, p. 284. 

“ For analysis of these exchanges see Hembry, рр. 107-38, 131—2. Contemporary valuations are 
contradictory, as for other bishopric lands, see n. 39 above, and Wyndham, pp. 51, 983. 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1548—9, р. 128; Hembry, pp. 107-9; Somerset Record Office, DD/SAS/BA 6 fos. з-- 
6. The Crown also received Huish and Chard which are not included in this figure as they were soon 
handed back to the bishop: Hembry, p. 112. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1548—9, р. 198; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1549—51, p. 426; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1550-3, pp. 188-90; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls 1553, рр. 59, 86, 173, 304; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1554—5, p. 200; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1557-8, РР. 204, 
387; LR 6/17/4. 

*! Acts of the Privy Council 1550—2, pp. 358—9; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1557-8, Рр. 146-7. On the deprivation 
of Bishop White in 1559 they returned to the Crown where they remained until 1575: SC 6/Eliz. 
1/1971 m. 60d ÍT.: LR 1/5 fos. 156v, 177. 
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recent gains from Viscount Lisle to the king; although the acquisition of some of 
these lands apparently went unnoticed by royal officials for several years.* 

Among the lists of lands attainted, escheated and exchanged, the Marian and 
Elizabethan receivers’ accounts itemize certain miscellaneous estates which can 
be identified as lands taken by the Crown in discharge of personal debt. The 
four such estates in Somerset were valued at around £180 per annum. As а 
group they were exceptional in that they all remained intact well into the fifteen- 
seventies.*? The smallest estate is in some ways the most interesting because of the 
circumstances surrounding its acquisition. In 1569, Lord Mountjoy's need for 
money to finance his mining projects led him to pawn two of the Blount 
manors—one in Wiltshire and one in Somerset. А few of the details of this 
transaction survive. Their annual value, certified as £34 125 10d, was calculated at 
twenty-five years' purchase and lent to him in cash. 


The Quenes majestie . . . is pleased for the releif of his great chardges susteyned in the 
Allome Mynez to lende unto him the sume of viiiSlxvi li xxii d ob of lawfull Englishe 
money to be paied againe unto her majestie at or before the last daie of Februarie which 
shalbe in the yere of our Lord God 1569. 


If Mountjoy could repay the money, the Queen's interest in his property would 
‘cease and be determyned’. He could not pay and so he lost his estates.5? 

This then was the Crown's estate as far as it can be determined today; but 
according to Elizabeth's government certain parts of it were concealed from her 
officials and no revenue accrued. Although commissions to search out concealed 
lands were not unknown before the commission of January 1557, no case has yet 
been found of Crown officers referring to a Somerset property as concealed until 
the fifteen-sixties; and few before the end of the decade. Documentary evidence 
for lands being intentionally withheld, as opposed to evidence of revenues simply 
not accruing where they should have done, is not forthcoming. In the ensuing 
decades several properties were termed concealed without any apparent proof 
that the Crown auditors could not have discovered their existence by looking 
closely at earlier records. Certain monastic lands, for example, designated 
concealed in the fifteen-seventies, were clearly valued in the Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
but the Crown had neither alienated them, nor received any rent from them since 
the Dissolution.5! Indeed, it would be hazardous to assume that any of the 
monastic lands claimed as concealed had not been included in the Valor, for 
most so-called concealed lands were small in value and extent and would not 
necessarily have been specified separately.5? 

It may well have required especial diligence on the part of commissioners of 
concealment to trace all the forfeited and escheated lands. Some property was 
clearly mislaid for a time. In the case of Lord Stourton’s estate, it seems that 
exchequer officials were not aware of some of its constituent parts until a good 
many years after the attainder. Certainly, forfeited Stourton property in four 
different parishes was discovered between 1571 and 1573. The process of 


55 L, & P., хуп. 1154(60); Е 805/4/C11; Е $05/Е/4за; LR 6/17/4 (duke of Somerset's lands); 
818/1944; E g02/1/165; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1569—72, no. 268 (p. 42). For other estates gained by е 
sce Wyndham, App. П. 

* LR 6/17/4. 

9 E 518/2446; SC 6/Eliz. I/1971 m. 73. 

5 E.g. lands in Sandford, Marsh and Butcombe: Valor, i. 188; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1569-72, no. 1904. 

52 Monastic land labelled concealed in the 1560s and the early 1570s amounted to nearly £60 p.a. 

53 E 502/1/382; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1569—72, no. 1889. This property has been included in the total given 
for the attainted Stourton Estate. 
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discovery may well have continued. The same applies to Nicholas Williams's 
estate which escheated in the late fifteen-sixties. The Crown leased out some of 
Williams's property within a few months; but three years later granted a lease of 
more, this time dubbing it concealed.* Since it is not known whether officials 
discovered more lands later, the full extent of Williams's estate must also remain 
in doubt. What is not in doubt is the fact that energetic officials and would-be 
Crown lessees succeeded in finding a considerable quantity of land, even though 
in small parcels, which in some cases had not furnished the Crown with revenue 
for over thirty years. That this should be deemed particularly desirable by the 
Elizabethan government is hardly surprising when we consider the quantity of 
Crown land—old and new—that had been alienated by that time. 

This article cannot deal in detail with the alienation of Crown lands.55 As al- 
ready indicated, this had occurred on a massive scale. All the Salisbury, Mon- 
tagu, Howard, Daubeney and Buckingham property had passed out of Crown 
hands by the fifteen-seventies. So had many of the Bonville and Courtenay lands 
and much of the non-monastic Seymour property. In addition, Sir Thomas 
Arundel's and Sir Walter Hungerford's estates had been regranted to their heirs. 
And yet, even without its unalienated monastic wealth, the Crown held more 
land in Somerset in 1570 than in 1536. For while a good deal of ancient royal 
land was sold, it was replaced notably by rich episcopal estates and the hereditary 
lands of attainted magnates. The estates of the bishopric of Winchester were 
soon to return to the church but, these aside, the Crown still held non-monastic 
property worth over £850 per annum.° As for the ex-monastic estate, fifteen per 
cent had never left royal control. Furthermore, a substantial proportion of that 
which had left had been forfeited or regained through exchanges. By no means 
all the land which returned to the Crown over the years was re-alienated and 
thus, in the early fifteen-seventies, nearly one third of the abbey land was in the 
queen’s hands. 

A study of the royal estate over this period presents a continuously moving 
picture of accumulation and loss which can be divided very roughly into two 
interlocking episodes. As land flowed in almost uninterruptedly during the first 
eighteen or nineteen years, the Crown was alienating the greater part of its assets. 
As the flow became more sporadic so, in turn, less was granted away. But this was 
not only because there was less to grant: if we freeze the frame in 1570 we see that 
the Crown had retained or regained between a quarter and a third of its landed 
wealth, and much of the land regained was that which had returned on the fall of 
the Protector Somerset a good many years before. In a sense, the Crown had 
then been given a second chance and—whether by accident or design—that 
chance was in some measure taken. Mary and Elizabeth did not sponsor the 
massive gifts and exchanges which had been so much a feature of their brother’s 
government. Nor did they sell or give away as much as their father. Certainly, 
there was that much less to give than in Henry’s reign and not all the losses of the 
Edwardian regime had been recouped by the fruits of attainder. But there was 
also, on the whole, a proportional drop in the level of alienation from 1555, 
especially in the fifteen-sixties when the volume of land alienated fell very sharply 
indeed. If grants had continued at the Edwardian level there would have been 


** Cal. Pat. Rolls 1566-9, no. 1024; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1569—72, no. 1901. 

88 This subject, together with a study of the Crown’s use of land for political patronage, will be 
treated at some length elsewhere. 

% Тһе Percy revenues are not included in this figure which is based not on the receivers’ 
accounts—where properties are sometimes omitted or included incorrectly and bailiffs’ returns 
fluctuate considerably—but on the valuations used when discussing the land as it was acquired. 
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little or nothing left; but, as it was, the royal estate in 1570 was still considerably 
larger than it had been before the Dissolution, despite the depredations of 
intervening years. 

If we look at the royal estate as a whole, the initial acquisition and alienation 
of monastic land was neither the end of one story nor the beginning of another. 
It was an immensely important episode in a long history of development and 
change. Perhaps the most far-reaching consequence of the Dissolution was that 
the sheer extent of incoming capital allowed the Crown considerable room for 
manoeuvre. Large amounts of wealth could be alienated and still the royal 
demesne remained a sizeable and vital concern. 


KATHERINE 5. Н. WYNDHAM 


Table of Annual Values of Property accruing to the Crown 1536—70 





е 
Year | Old Стоит Monastic Attainted Escheat Debt & Grant Total 





(15357 574 574] 
1536 871 438 804 
1587 168 168 
1588 569 559 1,128 
1589 6,293 311 6,608 
1540 105 109 68 282 
1541 — 
1542 176 176 
1548 = 
1544 30 80 
1545 17 17 
1546 — 
1547 48 523 566 
1548 106 241 347 
1549 228 228 
1550 108 108 
1551 558 558 
1552 2,695 205 2,900 
1553 222 83 106 361 
1554 569 81 650 
1555 pe 
1556 191 191 
1557 95 37 122 
1558 109 109 
1559 561 561 
1560 =F 
1561 36 36 
1562 25 
1563 = 
1564 116 116 
1565 == 
1566 = 
1567 = 
1568 25 25 
1569 10 10 
1570 97% 97 





57 Value of estates owned by the Crown before 1536. 
83 Percy property: see above n. 19. 


Voting Lists of the Council of Officers, 
December 1648 


IN THE INTERVAL between Colonel Thomas Pride's purge of the Commons on 
6 December 1648 and the trial of King Charles, which began зо January 1649, 
the council of officers was largely concerned with ‘preparing and perfecting’ а 
constitution which would transform England into a republic settled ‘upon 
Grounds of common Freedom and Satety.! Throughout these weeks the 
victorious army was the dominant force in the government. The truncated 
House, soon described as the Rump, carried out the officers commands to 
establish a tribunal to try the king. The council of officers, meeting in Whitehall, 
considered the government which would be established after the king was 
removed. The views of more than seventy officers on major constitutional 
proposals are revealed by the voting lists published below. 

Analysis of these votes enlarges our knowledge of the army's attitude during 
this time of transition. New light is thrown on the role of Henry Ireton, 
commissary-general of horse and principal draftsman of the army's political 
documents. The democratic character of the council of officers and the 
independence of individual participants are demonstrated. The forces which 
shaped the constitution submitted to the Rump by the army on 20 January 1649 
are clarified. Although it is probable that additional divisions were recorded 
during these weeks of debate,’ positive conclusions can be drawn from the seven 
lists which are at hand. 

The lists transcribed here are from volume XVI, folios 40, 42, 44r-v and 6g, in 
the Clarke Papers in Worcester College, Oxford.* The names of those present at 
the council on 16, 18, 21 and 26 December are written in two columns on folios 
measuring five and a half by seven inches. Each list precedes the report of the 
day's debate, and both lists and debates are in the handwriting of a clerk who 
presumably took notes of council meetings in William Clarke's absence. Rough 
writing makes it difficult to be certain of some of the names, and copies of the 
lists in volume CXIV of the Clarke Papers do not always resolve the difficulties.* 
The votes cast—affirmative or negative—are recorded beside the officers’ names. 
On 21 December, when two divisions were recorded, the second division is listed 
to the left of the names; on the 26th, a third division is listed in an additional 
column on the left. The totals of the votes are given at the ends of the folios.* 


! A Решіоп тот... the General Councel of Officers . . . To йе... Commons of England . . . Concerning the 
Draught of An Agreement of the People... Together with the sad Agreement presented Saturday, Jan. 20 (192 
Jan.] 1649), pp. 4-5. I wish to thank Professors С. E. Aylmer, Elizabeth Read Foster, Caroline 
Robbins, Lois Schwoerer, C. M. Williams and Austin Woolrych for their counsel and encouragement. 

! See below, p. 144. 

*The Provost and Fellows of Worcester College, Oxford, have graciously given permission 
to publish these manuscripts. I am particularly indebted to the Librarian, Miss Lesley Montgomery, 
for her unfailing help and kindness. 

4 Clarke MSS., CXIV fos. 141, 148, 148, 1544-155. Ibid. fo. 156 is a third 26 Dec. list which is in 
Clarke's hand and may not be a 'copy' (below, nn. 6, 60). 

* On 16 Dec. and twice on 26 Dec. totals differ by one from the recorded votes. 
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With the single exception of the vote total Юг 16 December, division totals are 
repeated in the reports of the debates. These reports have been published by 
C. H. Firth in his edition of the Clarke Papers,* where the lists of officers present 
are subsumed in a table of ‘Officers attending at Councils and Committees, 
Nov., 1648—March, 1649'! Nowhere does Firth or any other historian 
comment on the existence of the voting lists.* 

The council meetings which took place at Whitehall in December 1648 were 
not the first meetings during which s cn cast affirmative and negative votes. As 
early as 21 March 1647, officers assembled at Saffron Walden to debate 
parliament's arrangements for disbanding and for sending troops to Ireland. 
Four propositions were put 'to every Officer distinctly. Two were resolved 
affirmatively, ‘Nemine contradicente’; two others were carried ‘affirmatively by 
all’ except for seven negatives in one instance and twelve in another. The 
dissenting voters are named, as they are for further votes taken the next day. 
There are printed lists of those present for both days, but if division lists exist 
they have not been discovered.’ These and other votes taken in the army councils 
in the spring of 1647 were at most marginally political. '? Six months later, when 
officers, ordinary soldiers and civilian Levellers came together at Putney, 
demands that political disputes be ‘putt to a question’ were largely ignored by 
the presiding general, Oliver Cromwell.!! Related questions were voted on in at 
least one committee meeting at Putney on з МоуетЪег,!? and, according to one 
report, on 4 November the full council voted that all who were not servants or 
beggars ‘ought to have voyces in electing those which shall represent them in 
Parliament... and there were but three voyces against this your Native 
Freedom’.'* There is no other mention of this sweeping resolution and no record 
of the affirmative or negative voices. Apparently, officers cast their first—and 
possibly their only—recorded votes on constitutional questions during the 
Whitehall debates which produced the four lists given here. 


5 The Clarke Papers (hereafter C.P.), ed. C. H. Firth (4 vols., Camden new ser., xlix, liv, lxi, lxii, 1891— 
1901), ii. 138—49, passim; Firth rarely cites close references, but comparison with the MSS. indicates 
that he used the accounts in Clarke MSS., XVI fos. 40у-63, for these debates. Except for 26 Dec., for 
which there are MSS. іп g hands (XVI fos. 62v—-63, and CXIV fos. 155v—158v), there is no record of 
council sessions in Clarke's hand between 14 Dec. (LXV fos. 108—27) and 29 Dec. (ibid., fos. 138 ff.); 
CXIV fo. 158r-v is Clarke's partial transcript of his 26 Dec. record in fos. 156v—157v. 

? C.P., ii, App. D. There are some inaccuracies in the table. 

Тре lists came to my attention in the course of research for an article which reconsiders the 
history of the officers’ Agreement and raises further questions about the conclusion that it was little 
more than a facet of Ireton's device to distract the Levellers. This traditional interpretation is not 
modified in recent secondary studies which encompass the period (e.g. D. Underdown, Pride’s Purge 
(Oxford, 1971); B. Worden, The Rump Parliament, 1648—53 (Cambridge, 1974)), although in The 
Levellers in the English Revolution, ed. С. E. Aylmer (1975), p. 42, the editor states that ‘the sincerity of 
the Army officers in presenting their compromise Agreement to the Rump House of Commons is a 
matter for debate". Cf. Leveller Manifestoes, ed. D. M. Wolfe (New York, 1944), p. 91. 

? A Declaration of the Engagements . . . of the Army—usually termed Book of Army Declarations (published 
by Matthew Simmons, 37 Sept. 1647), pp. 2-5. No record of this meeting is in Clarke MSS., XLI or 
Cx. 

19 For several council votes on 29 May see Historical Collections, ed. J. Rushworth (end edn., 8 vols., 
1721-2), vi. 497-8; C.P., i. 108—11. No voting list for this meeting has been found in Clarke MSS., 
XLI fos. 140—1, which are a fair transcript of the day's debate, or in the account in Clarke's hand in 
vol. CX (no foliation); C.P., i. 108-11, reproduces the account in vol. XLI precisely. A list of 98 
officers present on 39 May is in the Book of Army Declarations, p. 15. 

! C.P., 1. 393, 330, 335. 

13 Ibid., рр. 407—9. 

15 А Letter sent from several Agitators of the Army To their respective Regiments . .. With a true Account of the 
Proceedings of the General Councel, signed by Edward Sexby and 14 others (11 Nov. 1647), p. 4. 
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At Whitehall, the council of officers voted on proposed alterations to the second 
Agreement of the People. This Agreement, which was submitted to the officers on 11 
December and published by John Lilburne four days later,'* had been worked 
over by ‘16 Commissioners’: four Levellers, led by Lilburne; four army officers, 
headed by Ireton; four City Independents; and four Rumpers, only one of 
whom, Henry Marten, attended regularly. A working paper, drawn up by 
Lilburne, the other three Levellers and Marten, had been submitted to the whole 
committee early in December. After more than a week of discussion, marked by 
‘a long and tedious tug... with Commissary Generall Ireton... Principally 
about Liberty of Conscience, and the Parliaments punishing where no law 
provides', Lilburne believed agreement was reached 'amongst the major part of 
the 16 Commissioners'.!5 The сора draft greatly extended the franchise, 
redistributed the constituencies for future 'Representatives' (as parliaments were 
to be called), and reserved specific rights to the sovereign people. No 
Representative, for example, could interfere with any person's religious practice, 
impress men for military service, enact or continue any law or privilege that did 
not apply equally to all men, or punish in the absence of a declared law.!5 These 
precise restraints on the governing power—a written ‘Bill of Rights’ protecting 
the liberty of individuals—were vital elements in the Leveller canon, and when 
the council of officers began to debate them Lilburne declared that ‘there was 
neither faith, truth, nor common honesty’ among ‘the great ones of the Army’. 
Lilburne’s bias is evident, but it is conceivable that while Ireton was meeting with 
the other commissioners he was also preparing alternative proposals to present 
to the council of officers when they considered the ‘Leveller’ text. Ireton may 
have worked out his proposals with army colleagues, for the voting lists reveal 
that a cadre of senior officers favoured the modification of several clauses 
restricting the Representative. 

The officers debated the Agreement without discernible rancour. The council 
was in substantial accord on a number of alterations which were no less 
important than those which required divisions. Proposals submitted by 
committees were often accepted ‘nemine contradicente’. On other occasions, 
consensus was so apparent that decisions were recorded as ‘resolved’ or ‘passt 
thus’, and one vote taken on 16 December was so lopsided that the clerk simply 
wrote in the record of the debates: ‘Passt in the Affirmative by all. Except 
Colonel Hewson and Scoutmaster Roe'.! Committees necessarily drafted the 
proposals which were submitted to the council, and except for the 14 December 
debate on the religious reserve, when clergymen and civilian Levellers took part, 
surviving evidence suggests that most changes were agreed to with little dissent 
while proposals which were more controversial were voted on without 
acrimony.!? Sparse comments in contemporary newssheets do not contradict the 


14 Historical Collections, vii. 1358; Foundations of Freedom; or an Agreement of the People ([15 Dec.] 1648). 

5 J, Lilburne, The Герай Fundamental Liberties of the People of England (118 June] 1649), pp. 32-5. On 
28 Nov. 1648 the council of officers had named Ireton, Col. Sir William Constable, Col. Matthew 
Tomlinson, Col. John Barkstead, Lt.-Col. Thomas Kelsey and Capt. William Packer, ‘Or any 4 of 
them, to bee a Committee to joyne in advice . . . about the preparing of an Agreement’ (C.P., ii. 61). 
Ireton and Constable, who were also M.P.s, apparently attended regularly (Lilburne, pp. 33-4). 

16 Foundations of Freedom, Art. УТ. Some contemporary copies number this article as ‘VIP’. 

? Lilburne, p. 85. 

“С.Р. И. 184, 185, 18940, 147—8, 155—6. Firth’s edition of the debates has no serious flaws. 

13 Ibid., рр. 71—186, passim, includes over бо pages (14, 21 Dec., 8, 10, 11 Jan.) concerning religion 
and some 20 pages devoted to other questions. The fullest account is of the 14 Dec. debate (ibid., РР: 
78-182; Clarke MSS., LXV fos. 108-27), which Clarke evidently recorded in shorthand and 
transcribed before his death in 1666. See also, for religion, below, pp. 144, 145—6. 
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impression conveyed by the official record,?? although a somewhat different view 
of proceedings is given by the diarist, John Evelyn. 

‘I gott privately into the Council of the rebell Army at White: hall', wrote Evelyn 
in his diary оп 18 December, ‘where I heard horrid villanies'.?' In a letter to his 
father-in-law the same day, Evelyn reported that ‘all the discourse’ about the 
Agreement had caused him to don ‘suitable equipage’ to enter ‘the council- 
chamber, where, Ireton presiding, a large scroll containing this new device was 
examined, and each paragraph or title there (after a very short debate) put to the 
question,—but with that disorder and irreverence, and palpable cozenage, as is 
impossible for you ever to believe, unless you were an eye-witness of their 
transactions’. The officers did not agree ‘to any one thing’, continued Evelyn; 
nor did they abstain ‘from using uncivil terms at what time they differed in 
judgment; so young, raw, and ill-spoken men (Ireton himself, in whom the 
world is so much mistaken, not excepted,) I never imagined could have met in 
council together’ .?? 

Evelyn’s Royalist prejudice is as apparent as Lilburne’s frustration, yet the 
report cannot be dismissed as baseless. The day Evelyn attended, Ireton presided 
over a chamber filled with more than fifty officers and an unknown number of 
civilians.** After ‘much debate’,** a division was taken on the question: ‘Wether 
the sixth Reserve’—which forbade the Representative to punish in the absence of 
existing law—‘shalbe waved or not’. The closeness of the vote, 18—16,25 suggests 
that the proposal was tensely argued. If it is unlikely that Ireton was ‘ill-spoken’, 
reports of council debates in 1647 as well as 1648 reveal that he was a forceful, 
frequently dogmatic debater whose determination to carry his points irritated as 
often as it сопушсе4.18 Dissents from junior officers, condemned as ‘irreverence’ 
by Evelyn, reflected the lack of dence toward senior commanders which 
characterized the New Model Army and enabled all ranks to express their views 
when ‘they differed in judgment’. Stripped of its pejorative adjectives, Evelyn’s 
description of the 18 December meeting provides an enlightening, first-hand 
account of a council which in all probability was very like other councils held at 
this time. 

Attendance at the 18 December meeting was representative of the meetings 
when votes were recorded. With the exception of 16 December, when Lord 
General Fairfax presided and only thirty-four officers were listed as present, 
Ireton presided on all of the division days and over fifty officers were present 
each day. The ninety-four officers who attended one or more of these meetings 


2 For example, A Perfect Diurnail, 11-18 Dec., entry for 11 Dec., notes that the Agreement was 
presented to the council of officers which ‘appoint a speedy debate and consideration of it’. /bid., 18— 
25 Dec., entry for 22 Dec., notes ‘large debates’ on religion and ‘much debate’ on the power of the 
Representative to punish in the absence of ‘known Law’. See also: The Moderate, nos. 23-6, passim; 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, nos. 38—41, passim. 

?! The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. E. S. de Beer (6 vols., Oxford, 1955), ii. 546. 

21 Evelyn to Sir Richard Browne, 18 Dec. 1648, Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F.R.S., ed. W. 
Bray (4 vols., 1859), iii. 34—5. 

23 Clarke MSS., XVI fo. 42 (below), lists 54 officers in attendance plus ‘Mr. Wildman/Mr. 
Walwin/ete.’. Many civilians had attended on 14 Dec. (Clarke MSS., XVI fos. 28—29), and some also 
appear to have been present on the 21st (C.P., ii. 189: ‘All but Officers to goe forth’), although none 
is noted on the attendance list for this day. 

Above, n. 20. 

15 C P. ii. 186; Clarke MSS., XVI fo. 42 (below). 

*6 For example: at Putney, 1647 (C.P., i. 302—4, 307-8, 319-15, 325-5); at Whitehall, 1648 (ibid., ii. 
78-174, passim). 
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included men from every commissioned гапк: nine general staff officers, 
headed by Fairfax and Ireton, fifteen colonels, nine lieutenant-colonels, ten 
majors, forty-one captains, five lieutenants, one ensign, three cornets and one 
quartermaster. No votes were cast by twenty-one officers who are listed as 
present, but eighteen of them came to only one session and there is no pattern of 
abstention. 

The votes cast by the seventy-three officers who participated indicate that 
junior officers were not pressed to vote in conformity with their commanders. 
Approximately two-thirds of the attending officers belonged to troops and 
companies assigned to London on 1 December 1648.78 In addition to the three 
general officers—Fairfax, Ireton and Adjutant-General Stubber—who held 
regimental commands, ten of the colonels who were present on division days 
were commanders of forces quartered in or near London.?? Ireton and Colonel 
Richard Deane were the only officers attending from their regiments; no known 
officer of Stubber’s or Whichcote's companies voted;*® Fairfax and three 
colonels—Cooke, Pride and Scroope—had too few regimental officers voting on 
any one question to permit valid deductions. The votes of five other colonels— 
Harrison, Hewson, Okey, Rich and Whalley—and their officers are revealing.*! 
Harrison missed several meetings because he was escorting the king from Hurst 
Castle to Windsor,*? but on 26 December Harrison was opposed by two of his 
captains in all three votes, while his cornet voted against him one time out of three. 
Colonel Hewson, who was present at every session, was opposed by his 
lieutenant-colonel, Daniel Axtell, five times out of five. On the 26th, with three 
subordinates present, Okey was deserted by his major in the two votes both men 
cast, although two of Okey's captains voted with him on three questions. Rich 
and two of his junior officers were recorded in two votes on 21 December and his 
captain-lieutenant and his quartermaster opposed Rich both times. Whalley, 
who attended every session and cast five votes, was opposed by his major two 
times out of three, by a captain in one vote of two, by a lieutenant on the two 
occasions both voted, and by another lieutenant three times out of four. It is 
apparent that officers freely and frequently opposed their superiors. 


The voting pattern was sustained among officers from forces away from 
London. Of the five colonels in this group—Sir William Constable, Reynolds, 
Saunders, Tomlinson and Sir Hardress Waller—only Constable and Waller were 
present with officers from their regiments. Constable, an M.P., attended only on 
21 December when he was opposed by his captain in both divisions. Although 
Waller’s regiment was quartered in the South West,’ Waller attended all but one 
of the four voting days and his lieutenant-colonel and two captains were even 


*! Only commissioned officers attended council meetings after 8 Jan. 1648 (C.P., 1, pp. lviii-lix). On 
14, 15, 29 Dec. 1648, 40 additional officers attended once or more (Clarke MSS., XVI fos. 28—9, 38, 
64); there are no attendance lists for 18 Dec. or for any meetings in January. 

33 C.P., ii. 65. These forces included over 300 officers. 

# Col. Adrian Scroope's regiment apparently was near London (Sir Charles Firth and С. Davies, 
The Regimental History of Cromwell's Army (2 vols., Oxford, 1940), p. 109); he and 3 of his officers 
attended several council meetings. Regimental commanders with forces in London who did not 
attend on the 4 voting days were: Lt.-Gen. Cromwell, Maj.-Gen. Skippon (whose forces were 
commanded by Lt.-Col. Ashfield), Col. Barkstead and Col. Ingoldsby. Cromwell and Barkstead did 
attend other council meetings in December. 

30 | have been unable to identify 3 subalterns. 

?*! Headed by Lt.-Col. Ashfield, 8 officers attended from the regiment of the absent Skippon. On 21 
Dec., the only day 5 of them voted, the 5 were in accord in both divisions except for Capt. Bower's 
affirmative vote on the second question. 

5 C.P., ii. 138. 

з Firth and Davies, p. 444. 
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more assiduous. It is notable that Lieutenant-Colonel Salmon was at odds with 
Waller five times out of five, one captain was opposed four times out of four, 
and another captain supported his colonel only one time in five. Officers 
attending whose commanders were not present included three lieutenant- 
colonels, three majors and seventeen captains, two of whom, Captains Adam 
Baynes and William Bradford, arrived in London from Pontefract with a 
declaration against the king and an accompanying letter from Major-General 
Lambert asking that the captains 'be admitted to sit with your General 
Councdl'** These twenty-three subordinate officers cast forty-one votes in 
opposition to Ireton's minority positions and only ten votes in support. 

In great part, general officers and colonels formed a relatively conservative 
hard core which supported Ireton while other officers were closer to the 
positions of civilian Levellers. On 16 December, the second reserve was debated 
and the question put: “Wether wee shall propound in this Agreement any reserve 
from the power of the Representative in point of impresting men for the Warre’. 
The council affirmed the reserve, 22-6. Ireton led the minority of six, supported 
only by the scoutmaster-general, three of the seven voting colonels and one of 
the four lieutenant-colonels.*5 

On 18 December, as previously noted, the vote was close on a proposal to 
waive the sixth reserve: "That the Representative intermeddle not with the 
execution of Laws, nor give judgment... where no law hath been before 
provided'.*6 This question, as Lilburne had pointed out when he published his 
Agreement on 15 December, had been ‘much already controverted’, with Ireton 
leading the resistance." On 18 December, Ireton led a minority of sixteen 
officers who favoured waiving the clause; he was supported by ten staff and field 
officers and five captains. The majority of eighteen consisted of three lieutenant- 
colonels, one major, one adjutant-general of horse, eleven captains and two 
lieutenants.** 

The divisions recorded on 21 December resolved one question concerning the 
religious reserve. This reserve—the first in Article VI of the 15 December 
draft—had given the 16 Commisioners' no less and probably more trouble than 
the sixth reserve. Again, Ireton had been Lilburne's chief antagonist, and 
Lilburne subsequently confessed that before publishing the Agreement on 15 
December he ‘mended’ the religious clause ‘to the sense of us all but Ireton’.®® 
The sticking point was whether to entrust the civil government with positive 
power in religious matters, and Ireton’s first recorded speech to the council of 
officers on 14 December left no doubt of his conviction that the constitution 
should ‘committ a trust to the civill Magistrate . . . concerning spirituall thinges 
as concerning civill thinges.'.*? The long debate included clergymen and civilian 
Levellers as well as officers, and Ireton was effectively opposed by Captain John 
Clarke and the Leveller spokesman, John Wildman, who ably defended the view 


9^ Historical Collections, vii. 1866—7. 

*5 C.P., ii. 153-4; Clarke MSS., XVI fo. до (below). Cooke, listed as Lt.-Col., was a colonel 
(Biographical Notes, in Appendix, below). A second proposal on the 16th—to reserve the power to 
impress for a foreign, war—was agreed to by all but the scóutmaster-general and Col. Hewson 
(above. p. 140). 

*5 Foundations of Freedom, Art. УТ, clause 6. 

37 Ibid., p. 2. 

У Clarke MSS., XVI fo. 42 (below). Firth states that ‘in the New Model the adjutants-general of 
horse were always regimental captains’ (C. H. Firth, Cromwell's Army (1962 edn.), p. 61n), but Blackmore 
was a major and Bury wasa lieutenant-colonel (Biographical Notes, in Appendix, below). 

9? Foundations of Freedom, p. 2; Lilburne, p. 35. 

+ C.P., ii. 81; cf. ibid., рр. 83, 98—130, passim. 
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set forth in the Agreement published by Lilburne the next day: matters of religion 
and worship are not ‘trustable’ to any civil power; liberty of conscience is a 
birthright which cannot be restrained.*! Before the debate began on the 14th, а 
joint committee including Wildman, clergymen and officers had been named to 
consider 'the particulars this day debated'. The committee was augmented on 16 
and 18 December and held at least two meetings at Colonel Tichbourne's house 
before the council assembled on 21 December.*? 

On the 21st the council was presented with 'an expedient' to resolve the 
religious question. Without a division the officers agreed not to refer the 
proposal, and the question was put: whether the Representative should be 
empowered to exercise ‘finall judgment’ in ‘Morall’ as well as ‘all naturall and 
civill things', except as specifically reserved. However restricted by subsequent 
clauses, the inclusion of ‘morall things’ in the catalogue of the pr dai de 
positive powers was a denial of the principle that religious belief and practice 
were inviolable individual rights. Ireton led seventeen votes in favour of the 
inclusion, only seven of which were cast by officers below field grade. Among 
Ireton's supporters, oddly enough, was Quartermaster Warren, whose colonel, 
Nathaniel Rich, was among the twenty-seven officers who defeated the proposal. 
Other opponents included seventeen captains, one lieutenant and one cornet. 
The next question—whether under the general article now agreed on the reserve 
concerning religion should be subjoined—was overwhelmingly carried by the 
negatives, 37—12. Ireton, Scoutmaster-General Rowe and six colonels now led 
the majority, while the twelve who stood firm for the reserve included two 
colonels—Constable and Thomas Saunders—one lieutenant-colonel, seven 
captains and two subalterns.** Ireton may have succeeded in eliminating the 
reserve by holding forth the prospect of a separate, detailed article concerned 
with religion, and when this article—No. 9 in the officers’ Agreement —was 
considered by the council in January it is probable that further divisions took 

lace.* 
E On 26 December, the last day for which we have any voting lists, the council 
cast three votes which ordered the wording of the sixth reserve—which forbade 
the Representative to punish where no law existed. Ireton had vainly tried to 
excise the reserve on the 18th, and on the s6th an 'expedient' was presented 
which set forth a long-winded, highly qualified reserve detailing situations 
wherein the Representative was not to give 'imediate judgment’. The device was 
rejected without recorded contradiction. Rephrased in accordance with the 
Leveller version, a second proposal simply stated "That the Representative may 
not give Judgment upon any man's person or estate where noe law hath bin 
before provided', save only in calling to account public officials for failing in 
their trust. By 22—14 the officers voted to put the proposal to the question, and 
by 25—14 it was carried 'as part of the reserve'. Ireton, Rowe and seven colonels 
headed the minority in the first vote, and only Colonel Rich shifted to the 
majority in the second. In the final vote of the day, on the question whether any 
addition should be made to the reserve, Ireton joined the majority which 


41 C.P., ii. pp. 73-182, passim, esp. pp. 94—5 (Clarke), 120—1, 131 (Wildman). Foundations of Freedom, 
Art. VI, general article and clause 1: the Representative was permitted only to set up a form of public 
worship. 

42 C.P., ii. 72, 184—6. No account of the committee's meetings has been discovered. 

48 Ibid., рр. 139-40; Clarke MSS., XVI fo. 44r-v (below). 


“ C.P., ii. 171—4 (8, 10, 11 Jan). Reports of the debates are fragmentary and no attendance lists for: 


January have been discovered. For Article 9, see below, pp. 145—6. 
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defeated any additions, 19-12.** Perhaps he feared that additions would only 
restrict the Representative more severely. 


The voting lists flatly contradict Lilburne's insistence that Ireton performed at 
Whitehall as ‘an absolute King, if not an Emperor, against whose will no man 
must dispute'.*6 In fact, nothing is more evident that Ireton's inability to fulfil his 
desire to reduce the Agreements limitations on the governing power. Although 
Ireton had drafted most of the army's declarations demanding restrictions on the 
power of parliament,“ he had repeatedly been forced to take a more radical line 
than he desired. In the political councils of the army, Ireton was always a 
moderate voice, fearful of a radical extension of the franchise, slow to recognize 
that neither king nor Crown could survive, and never surrendering his 
conviction that the sovereignty of the people's representatives in parliament was 
the essential goal of the revolution. This conviction, which was shared by many 
senior officers, inspired Ireton's opposition to the extensive curbs on legislative 
sovereignty set forth in the Leveller Agreement. 

The prevailing votes of junior officers, on the other hand, reflected the distrust 
of a powerful legislature which had brought the army into politics in the spring 
of 1647. Arbitrary actions by parliament at that time had aroused the lower 
commissioned ranks and their subordinates, and an early manifesto warned 
"That Parliament-Privileges, aswel as Royal-Prerogatives, may be perverted and 
abused, or extended to the destruction of... The Rights and Privileges of the 
People'.** The words may have been penned by Ireton, but the impetus came 
from below, where fear of legislative usurpation never ceased to affect the course 
of political action. Distrust of parliament was never stronger than during the 
weeks before the execution of the king, and Ireton could neither eliminate the 
reserve forbidding impressment of men for war nor circumscribe the reserve 
forbidding the Representative to punish in the absence of existing law. The 
attempt to give the Representative positive power in religious matters was not 
only defeated but the general statement of the Representative's authority was 
augmented to declare that authority did not extend to ‘things Spirituall or 
Evangelicall’.*9 

Captains and subalterns, more numerous than senior officers and no less 
united, were able to carry their points against their commanders because the 
individual liberty which the Agreement’s reserves sought to protect was respected 
in the council of officers. Every division confirms the democracy which 
characterized political practice in the army at this time, while the voting lists 
particularize the independence which distinguished all the commissioned ranks. 
Repeatedly, the lower echelons voted contrary to their commanders. Only on 
21 December did senior and junior officers join in an overwhelming vote to 
eliminate the reserve ensuring toleration for everyone. The religious article 
which was subsequently adopted stated that the Christian faith was ‘recommen- 
ded, as the publike Profession’ of the nation, but no one was to be ‘compelled’ to 


“С.Р. ii. 147-9; Clarke MSS., XVI fo. бз (below). Clause 5 of Art. 8 in the officers’ Agreement is 
essentially as passed on 26 Dec.; cf. Foundations of Freedom, Art. VI, clause 6, which differs only in the 
opening phrase. The voting lists (below) have one less minority vote on the first question and one 
more minority vote on the second question than are recorded as totals. 

*5 Lilburne, p. 35. 

47 For example: A Declaration: or, Representation From . . . the Army (14 June 1647), esp. pp. 9-18; Ап 
humble Remonstrance from... the Army (3 June 1647), esp. p. 8; А Remonstrance Of... the Generall 
Councell of Officers Held at St. Albans [аз Nov.] 1648), esp. рр. 65-7. 

An humble Remonstrance, p. 8. 

49 4 Petition . . . Together with the said Agreement, Art. 8. 
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that profession. All who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ were to be 
protected in the exercise of their religion although this protection would not 
“necessarily extend to Popery or Prelacy'.*? Few soldiers-were concerned with the 
protection of those who were not Christians or of Christians whose faiths 
rejected toleration for others. If, as seems probable, Ireton prepared the new 
article, he carried it in the council because it accorded with the views of all but a 
handful of sectarian revolutionaries. As principal draftsman, Ireton was able to 
elaborate and influence a number of alterations in the constitution.®! At the same 
time, there is no hint that he or any other senior officer made any attempt to 
control the votes of their subordinates, and the final draft of the Agreement in no 
way distorted clauses which had been resolved contrary to Ireton's desires. 

All the majority decisions recorded in the existing division lists were embodied 
in Article 8 of the constitution submitted to the Rump by the army on 20 
January. The text was neither Lilburne's nor Ireton's. Rather, as the accompany- 
ing Petition asserted, it was the product of the assembled council's ‘utmost 
endeavors for a sound and equal Settlement’.*? The division lists attest that 
assertion as the majority votes illuminate the words of Captain Clarke on the 
opening day of the debates: ‘This Army by the blessing of God hath done very 
great thinges for the Nation... Wee are now closing uppe the day, and I thinke 
every one heere is willing to see an end of the days, yea yeares [of his life] were itt 
to see that freedome soe often spoken of, and that common right soe often 
desired, clearly brought forth to the people'.5* 


BARBARA TAFT 
Worcester College, Oxford, Clarke MSS., vol. XVI** 
lo. 40. Question: Whether to retain any reserve from the Representative ‘in point of impresting 
men for the Warre’. 3 


Westminster December the 16th 1648 Generall Councell 


Present Col. Tomlinson aff. 
Lord Generall Col. Deane aff. 
Commissary-Gen. Ireton neg. Lt.-Col. Ashfield neg. 
Sir Hardrese Waller neg. Lt.-Col. Venables aff. 
Col. Scroope Lt.-Col. Axtell aff. 
Col. Rich aff. Lt.-Col. Cooke neg. 
Col. Hewson neg. Lt.-Col. Salmon aff. 
Col. Whally aff. 


50 A Petition . . . together with the said agreement, Art. 9. 

5! For example: the reserve on impressment was expanded to permit impressment for defence; 
reapportionment of House seats was altered in accordance with the army's concern for friendly 
commercial interests. 

32 A Petition . . . Together with the said Agreement, p. 6. 

88 C.P., ii. 94 (14 Dec). The speaker was almost certainly John Clarke, captain in Sir Hardress 
Waller's regiment: the speech includes a strong defence of absolute toleration, and on 21 Dec. Clarke 
of Waller's regiment cast one of the 12 minority votes favouring inclusion of the religious reserve 
(Clarke MSS., XVI fo. 44, below). 

34 Abbreviations have either been extended or standardized in the modern form. The various 
abbreviations for 'negative' and 'affirmative' have been standardized to 'neg.' and 'aff.'. Otherwise, 
spelling is as in the original but punctuation has been standardized in accordance with the prevailing 
practice in the manuscript. Dashes which are often next to names when no votes are recorded have 
been omitted. I wish to thank Mrs. Laetetia Yeandle of the Folger Library for advice in transcribing 
the manuscript. 

* For analyses of questions and votes on this and subsequent days, see above, pp. 143-5. 
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Adj.-Gen. Bury 
Scoutmaster- Gen. Row 
Lt.-Col. Reade 
Adj.-Gen. Stubbard 
Major Coleman 
Lt.-Col. Kelsey 

Capt. Zanchy 

Capt. Hodden 

Capt. Wagstaffe 


White hall December the 18 1648 


Present 
Commissary-Gen. Ireton 
Lt.-Gen. Hamond 
Col. Whally 
Col. Tomlinson 
Col. Pride 
Col. Hewson 
Col. Okey 
Lt.-Col. Cooke not heare 
the debate 
Lt.-Col. Chandler 
Lt.- Col. Mason 
Lt.-Col. Goffe 
Lt.-Col. Ashfield 
Lt.-Col. Reede*® 
Lt.-Col. Salmon 
Lt.-Col. Rede Аг.?8 
Lt.-Col. Axtell 
Major Coleman 
Major Weekes 
Major Cobbett 
Major Husbands 
Major Barton 
Major Swallow 
Scoutmaster Roe 
Adj.-Gen. Bury 
Mr. Wildman 
Mr. Walwin 


the manuscript. 


aff. 


neg. 


[2nd column] 
Capt. Allen 
Capt. Grove 
Capt. Clarke 
Capt. Scotten 
Capt. Deane 
Capt. Meservey 
Capt. Barrow 
Capt. Dorney 
Capt. Cadwell 
Capt. Davis 
Cornett Malin 


5neg. 


22 aff. 


(fo. 42. Question: Whether to waive the Reserve forbidding the Representative to meddle with 
the execution of laws or give judgment where no law exists.) 
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[and column] 
Capt. Browne 
Capt. Brayfield 
Capt. Spencer 
Capt. Wagstaffe 
Capt. Hodden 
Capt. Butler 
Capt. Tomlins 
Capt. Meservey 
Capt. Clarke Sir H. Waller 
Capt. Clarke Maj.-Gen. S[kippon] 
Capt. Deane 
Capt. Cadwell 
Capt. Allen 
Capt. Rogers 
Capt. Harrison 
Capt, Bower 
Capt. Symonds 
Capt. Pitson 
Capt. Lt Davis 
Capt. Joyce 
Capt. Reynolds 
Capt. Harding 
Capt. Lt. Babington 
Capt. Disher 
Capt. Dorney’ 
Capt. Grove 
Capt. Barrow 
Capt. Ware 

Lt. Chillenden 
Lt. Day 

Lt. Wilkinson 


18 neg. 
16 aff. 


86 Lt.-Col. Reade (Reede; Rede) is listed twice; if counted once, vote totals accord with the totals in 


37 The name of ‘Capt. Davis’ has been deleted at this point. 
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[fo. 44. Question 1: Whether the Representative should be empowered to exercise final judgment 
in 'Morall' as well as ‘civil things’, y 
Question 2: Whether to subjoin in this Article a reserve concerning religion.) 


White hall December the 21st 1648 Generall Councell 
Present 181 and [and column] [1st [2nd 
Question Question Question] Question] 
Commissary-Gen. aff. neg. Capt. Hodden neg. neg. 
Ireton Capt. Clarke-Sir H. neg. aff. 
Quartermaster- Gen. neg. neg. Waller 
Gravnor Capt. Allen neg. neg. 
Col. Hewson Capt. Butler neg. neg. 
Col. Whally neg. Capt. Mercer aff. aff. 
Col. Scroope aff. neg. Capt. Babington aff. aff. 
Col. Rich neg. neg. Capt. Grove neg. neg. 
Sir Hardrese Waller aff. neg. Capt. Spencer neg. neg. 
Col. Tomlinson neg. Capt. Bower neg. aff. 
Col. Okey aff. neg. Capt. Scotten aff. aff. 
Col. Cooke aff. neg. Capt Helsum neg. neg. 
Sir William Constable aff. aff. Capt. Clarke?! neg. neg. 
Col. Deane Capt. Denison 
Adj.-Gen. Bury neg. neg. Capt. Baynes neg. 
Scoutmaster-Gen. Roe aff. neg. Capt. Dorney aff. aff. 
Col. Saunders aff. aff. Capt. Blackwell 
Lt.-Col. Salmon neg. aff. Capt. Zanchy aff. neg. 
Lt.-Col. Ashfield neg. neg. Capt. Deane aff. neg. 
Lt.-Col, Axtell neg. neg. Capt. Brayfield neg. neg. 
Lt.-Col. Reede neg. neg. Capt. Messervey neg. neg. 
Lt.-Col. Venables aff. neg. Capt. Cadwell neg. neg. 
Major Barton aff. neg. Capt. Winthrop 
Major Husbands Capt. Peck neg. neg. 
Major Cobbett neg. neg. Lt. Chillenden neg. 
Major Audeley Lt. Wilkinson neg. neg. 
Major Carter Capt. Groome neg. neg. 
Capt. Barrow neg. neg. 
Capt. Bradford neg. aff. 
Capt. Bayly neg. neg. 
(о. 44v] 
Cornett Savage neg. aff. 
Quartermaster Warren aff. aff. 
Ensign Fairbanks neg. 
{ist Question] 17 aff. [2nd Question] 37 neg. 
27 neg. 12 а#.59 


*! Presumably Clarke of Skippon's regiment. 
59 These figures are at the foot of fo. 44. Totals for the 1st Question are on fo. 44v. 
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о. 62. Question 1: Whether the proposal forbidding the Representative to punish ‘where noe law 
hath bin before provided’ should be put to the question as part of the sixth reserve. 
Question 2: Whether the proposal should be part of the reserve. 

Question 3: Whether any addition should be made to the sixth reserve.| 


White hall the 26th of December 1648 General] Councell 
Present h] dl] fg] [and column] hl [s fg) 
Commissary-Gen. neg. neg. neg. Capt. Gladman neg. neg. 

Ireton Capt. Spencer aff. aff. neg. 
Col. Whally neg. neg. Capt. Wolfe 
Sir Hardress Waller neg. neg. Capt. Mercer neg. neg. aff. 
Col. Hewson neg. neg. aff. Capt. Barrow 
Col. Okey neg. neg. aff. Capt. Scotten 
Col. Rich neg. aff. Capt. Reynolds 
Col. Harrison neg. neg. aff. Capt. Deane aff. aff. 
Col. Saunders neg. neg. Capt. Davis neg. neg. aff. 
Col. Reynolds Capt. Hodden aff. aff. neg. 
Lt.-Col. Ashfield neg. neg. aff. Capt. Clarke-Sir H. aff. aff. пер. 
Lt.-Col. Rede aff. aff. neg. Waller 
Lt.-Col. Venables Capt. Zanchy aff. aff. neg. 
Lt.-Col. Salmon aff. aff. aff. Capt. Messervey aff. aff. neg. 
Adj. Stubbard aff. aff. neg. Capt. Peck aff. aff. neg. 
Quartermaster- Gen. Capt. Bridge neg. neg. aff. 

Gravnor Capt. Cadwell aff. aff. neg. 
Adj.-Gen. Blackmore Capt. Dorney aff. aff. aff. 
Scoutmaster Roe neg. neg. aff. Capt. Denison 
Adj.-Gen. Bury aff. aff. neg. Lt. Chamberlaine aff. aff. neg. 
Lt.-Col. Axtell aff. aff. neg. Lt. Day aff. aff. neg. 
Major Cambridg aff. aff. neg. Lt Chillenden aff. aff. пер. 
Lt.-Col. Wich aff. aff. Lt. Wilkinson 
Major Abbotte aff. пер.  Lt.Jubbe 
Major Coleman aff. aff. neg. Cornett Strange neg. aff. ай. 
Major Carter Cornett Savage aff. aff. ай. 
Major Barton? neg. 
Major Swallow aff. aff. 

1st Question [end Question] 8rd Question 
22 aff. 25 aff. 12 aff. 
15 neg. 18 neg. 19 neg. 
APPENDIX 


An asterisk (*) before a name indicates that the officer is listed in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. A dagger (1) indicates that the officer is identified in Firth and Davies, 
Regimental History. Unless the entries in these works are inadequate or inaccurate, no other 
references are cited for these officers. 

Unless otherwise noted, ranks and regiments are as of December 1648. Figures in 
parentheses after the December dates give the number of votes cast by the officer on 
the given day. 


General Staff Officers 
TBLACKMORE, John Dec. 26 (0) 
Adjutant-general of horse;*! major, Cromwell's regiment 


*! William Clarke's list for 26 Dec. (Clarke MSS., CXIV fo. 156, and cf. above, n. 4) has ‘neg.’ to the 
right of Major Barton's name. On the MS. transcribed here the grd question total is so placed that 
Clarke could have misread the 'neg.' total as Barton's vote for Question 1 

*! Public Record Office, SP 28/55 fos. 81—2; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1648-9, р. 889. 
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BLACKWELL, John Dec. 21 (0) 
Deputy treasurer-at-war; had been a captain in Cromwell's regiment, 1645 
Bury, John Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26(3) 
Adjutant-general of horse; lieutenant-colonel® 
*+FAIRFAX, Thomas, srd Baron Dec. 16 (0) 
Commander-in-chief 
+GRAVNOR (GROSVENOR), Edward Dec. 21 (а), 26 (0) 
Quartermaster-general of horse and foot™ 
HAMMOND, Thomas Dec. 18 (1) 
Lieutenant-general of the ordnance® 
*+IRETON, Henry Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (3), 26 (3) 
Commissary-general of horse 
Коме, William Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Scoutmaster-general® 
TSTUBBER, Peter Dec. 16 (1), 26 (3) 


Adjutant-general of foot; had been commissioned major under Col. Henry Grey, 
1645; regiment to Ireland, where Stubber became colonel of a regiment by 
Apr. 1648; commanded a company of foot in London, Dec. 1648” 


Colonels 
*TCoNsTABLE, Sir William, Bt. Dec. 21 (2) 
tCookg, George = Dec. 16 (1), 18 (o), 21 (2) 
*+DEANE, Richard Dec. 16 (1), 21 (0) 
* THARRISON, Thomas Dec. 26 (8) 
“tHewson, John Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (0), 26 ($) 
*tOxzv, John Dec. 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
*+PRIDE, Thomas Dec. 18 (о) 
* TREYNOLDS, John Dec. 18 (1), 26 (о) 
*+Ricu, Nathaniel Dec. 16 (1), 21 (2), 26 (2) 
SAUNDERS, Thomas Dec. 21 (2), 26 (2) 
°5скооре, Adrian Dec. 16 (0), 21 (2) 
"+TOMLINSON, Matthew Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (3) 
*+WALLER, Sir Hardress Dec. 16 (1), 21 (2), 26 (2) 
*TWHALLEY, Edward Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (1), 26 (2) 
WuICHCOTE, Christopher Dec. 26 (2) 


Governor of Windsor castle; commanded a company of foot in London, Dec. 164868 


Lieutenant- Colonels 


tAsHFIELD, Richard Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Skippon's regiment; commanded regiment in London, Dec. 1648 
* TAxrELL, Daniel Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Hewson's regiment 
CHANDLER, ———— ————— Dec. 18(1) 


А 'Wm. Chandler' was commissioned lieutenant-colonel under Col. Henry Grey, 
1645; regiment to Ireland, where, in Apr. 1648, ‘Thos. Chandler’ (a relative of 
William?) mustered a foot company and was a captain in Stubber's regiment® 


62 J. Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva [1647], pp. $25, 380. For corrections to Firth and Davies, see С. E. 
Aylmer, The State's Servants (1978), p. 348. 

** Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 27 (Aug. 1648). No regimental connection evident; Bury may be the 
“Саре. Bury' who left Ireton's regiment, 1646 (Sprigge, p. 331). See also, Sir James Berry and 5. С. 
Lee, А Cromwellian Major-General: the Career of Colonel James Berry (Oxford, 1988), p. 56 n. s. 

** P.R.O., SP 38/55 fos. 81—2; C.P., i, ii, passim. 

$5 Firth, Cromwell’s Army, passim. 

15 P.R.O., SP 28/57 fos. $52r—v, 450 (Dec. 1648). 

© P.R.O., SP 28/55 fo. 499; Lords Journals, vii. 339 (1645); Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1647-60, 
рр. 12, 13, 17; C.P., ii. 65, where commanders of forces ordered to London, Dec. 1648, are listed. 

$5 C.P., ii. 65, 148—4. 

© LJ., vii. 389; Cal. S.P. Ireland 1647—60, pp. 1g, 17; Firth and Davies, ‘Thomas Chandler’. 
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Сооке, George: see Colonel Cooke 


*tGorzz, William Dec. 18 (0) 
Fairfax's regiment of foot 
КЕ ѕвү, Thomas Dec. 16 (o) 
Ingoldsby's regiment 
tMason, John Dec. 18 (о) 
Pride's regiment 
TREADE, Thomas Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Overton's regiment 
TSALMON, Edward Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Waller's regiment 
*+VENABLES, Robert Dec. 16 (1), 21 (2), 26 (0) 


Governor of Liverpool, 1648 
Уйсн: see Colonel Whichcote 





Majors 

ТАввотт, Daniel Dec. 26 (3) 
Okey's dragoons 

tAUDLEY, Lewis Dec. 21 (0) 
Raised ‘irregular’ force, 1648 

'*BARTON, Nathaniel Dec. 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (1) 
Scroope's regiment 

CAMBRIDG, Dec. 26 (3) 


Possibly the ‘Captain Cambridge’ of Col. Henry Grey's regiment, 1645, was a 
major by 1648; or possibly a mistake in the rank of Owen Cambridge, who rose 
from captain to major in Twistleton's regiment, c. 16517? 





tCarter, John Dec. 21 (0), 26 (о) 
Hewson's regiment 

ҮСовветт, John Dec. 18 (0), 21 (2) 
Skippon's regiment 

TCOLEMAN, William Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 26 (3) 
Fleetwood's regiment 

THUSBANDS, Azariah Dec. 18 (o), 21 (o) 
Rich's regiment 

TSwaLLOw, Robert Dec. 18 (1), 26 (2) 
Whalley's regiment 

WEEKES, Dec. 18 (0) 


Possibly Timothy Wilkes, major in the “Tower Regiment’ commanded by Cooke, 
Dec. 1648; ‘Major Wilkes’ is recorded as present, Dec. 14, 29”! 


Captains 
TALLEN, Francis Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2) 
Ingoldsby’s regiment 
+BABINGTON, Thomas Dec. 18 (o), 21 (2) 
Styled ‘Capt.’, Dec. 18, ‘Capt.-Lt.’, Dec. 21; Rich's regiment 
BARROW, Dec. 16 (1), 18 (0), 21 (2), 26 (0) 





Probably the Capt. Barrow who commanded a company at Shrewsbury garrison 
until spring 1649, at which time Robert Barrow (probably the same officer) became 
lieutenant-colonel in Venable's regiment’? 





.BAYLY, Dec. 21 (2) 
Probably William Bayly, captain-lieutenant in Barkstead’s regiment, July [1647]"* 
* TBAYNES, A dim Dec. 21 (1) 
Lambert’s regiment 


10 7 J., vii. 339; Firth and Davies, ‘Owen Cambridge’. 

7! Firth and Davies, ‘Timothy Wilkes’; Clarke MSS., XVI fos. 28, 64. 

72 Clarke MSS., LXVII, p. 23 (from the back); Firth and Davies, ‘Robert Barrow’, for career after 
1649. 
13 Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 8. 
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BLACKWELL, John: see Deputy treasurer-at-war 








Bower, Dec. 18 (0), 21 (2) 
Probably the ‘Capt. Bower’ commissioned in Skippon’s regiment, 16457* 
+Braprorp, William Dec. 21 (2) 
Lilburne’s regiment 
TBRAYFIELD, Alexander Dec. 18 (o), 21 (2) 
Hewson's regiment 
TBuipcz, Tobias Dec. 26 (3) 
Okey's dragoons 
BRowNE, John Dec. 18 (1) 
Fairfax's regiment of horse ог Deane's regiment”® 
BUTLER (BOTELER), Dec. 18 (1), 21 (2) 


Almost certainly William Boteler, captain of a Northamptonshire troop of horse, 
July 1648; captain, Harrison’s regiment, Мау 1649!* 


+CADWELL, Matthew Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (s) 
Constable's regiment 
CLARKE, John Dec. 18 (0), 21 (2)” 
Skippon's regiment 
TCLARKE, John, Dec. 18 (о), 21 (2), 26 (8) 
Waller's regiment 





DAVIS, Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 26 (3) 
Styled ‘Саре’, Dec. 16, 26, and ‘Capt. Lt', Dec. 18: probably Abraham Davis, 
advanced from captain- -lieutenant to captain, Ingoldsby's ранае possibly 
Henry Davis, captain in Hewson's regiment, 1647" 


TDzANE, Richard Dec. 16 (1), iss ), 21 (2), 26(2) 
Hesilrige's regiment”? 

TDzNisON, John Dec. 21 (о), 26 (0) 
Barkstead's regiment 

tDisuer, William Dec. 18 (о) 
Fairfax's regiment of horse 

tDorney, Henry Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Barkstead's regiment 

TGLADMAN, John Dec. 26 (2) 
Fairfax's regiment of horse 

TGROOME, Benjamin Dec. 21 (2) 
Overton's regiment 

tGrove, John Dec. 16 (0), 18 (1), 21 (2) 
Whalley's regiment 

HARDING, Henry Dec. 18 (1) 

Captain and governor of Brownsea castle, Dorset? 

THARRISON, James Dec. 18 (0) 
Skippon's regiment 

THELSUM (HELsHAM), Arthur Dec. 21 (2) 
Skippon's regiment 

THOoDDEN, Richard Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Waller's regirnent 


™ LJ., vii. 266, 278; 5 rigge, р. 327, ‘Capt. Bowen’. 

75 For Browne of Fairfax’s regiment: P.R.O., SP 28/58 fos. 574—575v; Firth and Davies. For Browne 
of Deane's regiment: P.R.O., SP 28/56 fo. 184r-v, and SP 28/58 fo. 138. 

78 Commons Journals, v. 625; Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 25. See also, P. Н. Hardacre, ‘William Boteler: 
a Cromwellian oligarch’, Huntington Libr. Quart., xi (1947-8), 1-11. 

” On 16 Dec. an unidentified ‘Capt. Clarke’ is listed as present and voting (Clarke MSS., above). 

* Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 18 (no date); The Humble Remonstrance . . . of Divers Officers and Souldiers . 
under Command of Colonel Hewson (9 Nov. 1647). p. 4 

** Capt. Deane was a cousin of Col. (later Admiral) Richard Deane (C.P., i. 436); the two are 
confused in the index of Firth and Davies. 

89 Clarke MSS., LXVII, p. 19 (from the back). 
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*ijJovcg George Dec. 18 (1) 
Cornet, Fairfax's regiment of horse; captain by 1648"! 
tMenrcer, Charles Dec. 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Okey's dragoons 
MESSERVY, Francis Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1), 21 (2), 26 (3) 
Ingoldsby's regiment*? 
tPzcx, John Dec. 21 (2), 36 (3) 
Harrison's regiment 
TPrrsoN, James Dec. 18 (1) 


Fairfax's regiment of foot 
REYNOLDS, John~see Colonel Reynolds 








TRoczns, Dec. 18 (o) 
Probably John Rogers of Skippon's regiment 
tScotren, Edward Dec. 16 (1), 21 (2), 26 (0) 
Cromwell's regiment 
SPENCER, Dec. 18 (o), 21 (), 26 (3) 


Probably the Captain Spencer of Harrison's regiment who testified at trial of 
Hamilton et al., 1649** 


TSvMoNps, William Dec. 18 (0) 
Skippon's regiment 

Томымз, Edward Dec. 18 (0) 
Comptroller of Cromwell's artillery** 

tWacstarFE, Richard Dec. 16 (1), 18 (1) 
Ingoldsby's regiment 

WARE, Dec. 18 (1) 





Probably ‘Capt. [William] Weare’, agitator for Rich's regiment, 1647; possibly the 
same William Ware commanded a troop in Marten’s ‘irregulars’, 164855 











TWiNTHROP, Stephen Dec. 21 (0) 
Harrison's regiment 
TWOLFE, Dec. 26 (0) 
Probably the Captain Wolfe named captain in Scroope's regiment, 1647 
{Zancuy (SANEEY), Richard Dec. 16 (o), 21 (2), 26 (8) 
Fleetwood's regiment 
Subalterns 
TCHAMBERLAINE, Thomas Dec. 26 (3) 
Lieutenant, Whalley's regiment 
* TCHILLENDEN, Edmund Dec. 18 (1), 21 (1), 26 (3) 
Lieutenant, Whalley's regiment 
Day, Dec. 18 (1), 26 (3) 
Lieutenant 
FAIRBANKE, Dec. 21 (1) 
Ensign 
Juans (оввЕз), Martin Dec. 26 (0) 


Lieutenant, Hewson's regiment, 1647; probably the Captain ‘Jubbs’ of Axtell's 
regiment, 165088 

MALIN, 
Cornet, Cromwell's ‘Ironsides’, 1644" 





Dec. 16 (0) 


"In Sept. 1647 Fairfax apparently rejected a recommendation to give Joyce a captaincy in 
Fleetwood's regiment (Firth and Davies, p. 98). 1 have been unable to discover Joyce's assignment as 
captain before his appointment as governor of Portland, June 1650 (D.N.B.). 

31 Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 13 (no date). 

35 C.P, ii. 195 note b, and passim; Firth and Davies, p. 193. 

* Firth, Cromwell's Army, р. 169 n. 1. 

55 C.P., i. 489, ii. 218 note a. 

м The Humble Remonstrance (9 Nov. 1647), p. 4; Firth and Davies, p. 628. 

31 Berry and Lee, p. 15 n. 1. Probably the same officer was the Capt. Malin of the Protector's troop 
who was cashiered, 1658 (Firth and Davies, pp. 78, 15). 
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SAVAGE, Dec. 21 (3), $6 (3) 
Cornet 
TSTRANGE, Joseph Dec. 26 (3) 
Cornet, Harrison's regiment 
TWaRREN, Thomas Dec. 21 (2) 
Quartermaster, Rich's regiment? 
WILKINSON, Dec. 18 (0), 21 (3), 26 (0) 





Lieutenant, Fairfax's regiment of foot? 


* Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 21 (1647); Firth and Davies, p. 157 (1660). 


59 Clarke MSS., LXVII fo. 3 (1647). 


James Bryce and the Recruitment of 
Working-Class Magistrates in Lancashire, 
1892—4 


WITH THE FORMATION of Gladstone's last Liberal government in 1892, James 
Bryce was offered the department of works or the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Lancaster.! This was a serious disappointment to him, as he considered his 
experience and ability merited the board of trade or the Scottish Office.” Bryce 
opted for the duchy office when assured that the post carried cabinet rank,’ 
though he clearly regarded his new role as chancellor as of minimal influence, 
confiding to a friend, ‘Му only duties of the direct kind seem to be to place 
magistrates over the unruly folk of Lancashire ... but doubtless enough of other 
work will ultimately turn up'.* Bryce's tenure at the duchy of Lancaster proved 
far from uneventful: his power over the selection of justices of the peace caused a 
storm of protest from the press and his political opponents about partisan 
appointments, but at the same time provided the anvil to forge a new departure 
in policy, by the recruitment of working men to the Bench in Lancashire. 

For over four centuries the justices had been the main instrument of local 
government and appointments to the Bench carried immense social and political 
prestige within the local community.5 Until recent times, recruitment was drawn 
narrowly from the upper classes, and little is known of the circumstances in 
which working men became magistrates in the late nineteenth century. Instead, 
historians have concentrated upon the gentry's control of the Bench. Bryce, on 
becoming chancellor, had in mind a fundamental shift in policy, and determined 
on a systematic attempt to place workmen on every borough Bench in 
Lancashire. His appointments, therefore, cast valuable light on this important, 
but neglected, aspect of the history of the justice of the peace in this country. 

Though the control of the Crown appointment of justices in the boroughs 
rested with the lord chancellor, in the counties, in effect, the lords lieutenant 
alone recruited the magistrates, since the lord chancellor by convention seldom 
altered their nominations. The exception was Lancashire, where appointments 
had been under the jurisdiction of the chancellor of the duchy until the Dufferin 
Agreement (1870) which transferred them to the lord lieutenant.’ Appointments 
to the Bench were an exercise in patronage and influence: politicians rewarded 
influential men and party loyalists with nomination to commissions of peace, 


! Gladstone to Bryce, 15 Aug. 1892, Bodleian Library, Oxford, Bryce Papers (hereafter B.P.), vol. x 
fo. 117. 

* Bryce to Gladstone, 16 Aug. 1893, ibid., vol. xii fos. бо, 65-6. 

* Morley to Bryce, 16 Aug. 1893, ibid., vol. x fo. 119. 

* Bryce to unnamed correspondent, 26 Aug. 1892, ibid., UB/25. 

ЗЕ. Moir, The Justice of the Peace (Harmondsworth, 1969), pp. 9-11. 

$}. M. Lee, ‘Parliament and the appointment of magistrates’, Parliamentary Affairs, xiii (1959—60), 
85-94. In the counties there was the requirement of a property qualification (property of £100 
rateable value, modified slightly in 1875) which was not abolished until 1906. B. Keith-Lucas, The 
English Local Government Franchise: a Short History (Oxford, 1952), pp. 88, 153. 

! Duchy of Lancaster (Justices of the Peace), H.C. 193 (1893-4), lxxiv pt. i, 167—74. 
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thus forming part of the political spoils system for maintaining party support at 
local level.’ Thus, by 1892 after six years of Conservative administration the 
political composition of the magistracy throughout the country was overwhelm- 
ingly Tory. Harcourt, the new Liberal chancellor of the exchequer protested to 
his lord chancellor, Herschell, ‘Liberals have been absolutely boycotted by а 
generation of Tory Lords Lieutenant ... you might as well submit the 
appointments to a committee of the Carlton Club as to the Hampshire Bench'.? 
Furthermore, by this time, owing to the schism iri the Liberal party over Home 
Rule in 1886, the number of Liberal lords lieutenant declined, until 1892 there 
were only three remaining.!? Therefore, on taking office in 1892 Herschell and 
Bryce were swamped by demands from Liberals in the constituencies that the 
Bench be replenished with justices chosen from their own ranks. 

In Lancashire Liberals were angry over the control of appointments by the 
lord lieutenant, Lord Sefton. Jacob Bright complained bitterly to Bryce: ‘I doubt 
if there is a Liberal member for Lancashire who would attempt to get a Liberal 
magistrate through Lord Sefton.'!! In a controversial move Bryce, with cabinet 
support, revoked the Dufferin Agreement, thereby returning the power of 
nomination and control of appointments completely to himself at the duchy 
office.!? Bryce made good use of his control over the selection of magistrates for 
the Bench in the boroughs, making 257 appointments in less than two years.!* 
His correspondence reveals the claims of different social, ethnic and political 
groups in Lancashire in seeking representation in the magistracy. Feverish 
activity from the localities threatened to engulf Bryce's efforts to recruit suitable 
workman magistrates, as demand and counter-demand reached the chancellor 
from different groups anxious to benefit from the presence, after a lengthy 
absence, of a Liberal government at Westminster. А commonly expressed 
grievance arose as a result of the domination of the Bench by members of the 
Anglican church. This was bitterly resented by the nonconformists within the 
Liberal party who were anxious to diminish this particular form of Anglican 
control. Besides Liberals, representatives of the Irish, Welsh and schoolmasters 
were also among the nominations for appointment as justices. One very unusual 
choice by Bryce was the selection for the Manchester Bench of an Armenian 
shipping merchant, Channess Andreasian, whose local community had advanced 
his name.* However, the most powerful Mer pne equalled only by the 
clamourings of the Liberal associations, came from organized labour: co- 
operative societies, trade unions, socialist groups, trades councils and working- 
class Liberals all pressed the chancellor to place workmen on the Bench. 

Though he was not unacquainted with Lancashire (some time before he had 
served on the Taunton Commission, drafting the report on Lancashire 
schools),5 Bryce used prominent Liberals who possessed detailed local know- 
ledge and contacts in Lancashire politics as his sources of information. In 
particular, where the lists of nominations forwarded by, for instance, the local 


8 J. Vincent, The Formation of the British Liberal Party, 1857—68 (Harmondsworth, 1972), pp. 161—73. 

? Harcourt to Herschell, 9 Feb. 1898, Bodleian Library, Harcourt Papers, 85 fo. 58. 

Н. J. Hanham, The 19th-century Constitution, 1815—1914 (Cambridge, 1969), p. 403. 

и Bright to Bryce, 12 Nov. 1892, B.P., UB/34. 

1? Draft of memorandum by James Bryce to cabinet, March 1898 (probably Feb. 1893), ibid. ; Public 
Record Office, CAB 37/33. 

1 Duchy of Lancaster Office, Register of Magistrates: Lancs., Borough Magistrates 1872—94, vol. ii. 

М Return of the Names and Professions of Justices of the Peace (Counties and Boroughs), Н.С. 45, p. 70 
(1895), Ixxxi, 422. 

15 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission [3966 pt. viii], pp. 425—899. Н.С. (1867—8), xxviii pt. viii; B.P., 
UB/135. 
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Liberal parties, contained no working man's name, the chancellor pressed hard 
for one to be found. Where this was still not possible, Bryce was anxious to avert 
any misunderstanding amongst workmen. For this reason, he gave advanced 
knowledge of his appointments in Liverpoo! to one of his correspondents, Sir 
Edward Russell, editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. Bryce wrote to him: 


It may be further worth saying to you that in all my appointments to the Lancashire 
Borough Benches, I have tried to obtain suitable representative working men as 
magistrates—men trusted by their class and of high personal standing. Sometimes it is 
very hard to get any such who can give the necessary time: and if sometimes there are no 
working men on a list, that is the reason. Almost everywhere however I have got one ог 
two and put them on. The working men ought to see that we are really anxious to have 
full repair to them.!$ 


Bryce gained valuable advice and information from another correspondent, C. 
P. Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian. Scott persuaded Bryce not to exclude 
trade union officials in his working-class appointments. He emphasized the 
electoral advantage to be harvested by the Liberal party, at a time of dramatic 
trade union expansion, if working-class leaders were promoted to the Bench.! 
Scott's encouragement of Bryce's policy became part of a comprehensive 
‘progressive’ political programme developed by Scott in Manchester in the 
eighteen-nineties.? In advancing the names of George Kelley and Matthew 
Arrandale, the secretary and president of the Manchester Trades Council, Scott 
impressed upon Bryce that the Conservative administration's appointment of 
two trade unionists, Thomas Birtwistle and James Mawdsley, as magistrates, 
accounted for the Toryism of the Lancashire cotton operatives, whereas the 
neglect displayed by the Liberal party had caused the defection of Mawdsley, 
‘originally a strong Liberal’, to the other camp at the ‘cost of thousands of 
votes'.?? However, in the case of Birtwistle, Scott was wrong, since the secretary of 
the Cotton Weavers' Association had been one of the first four workmen selected 
for the Bench in Lancashire in 1885 by the then Liberal chancellor, Sir George 
Trevelyan, on the recommendation of Henry Broadhurst, secretary of the 
parliamentary committee of the Trades Union Congress. Bryce appeared 
unaware of this and the handful of earlier appointments of working-class 
magistrates.?! 

In sharp contrast, Bryce's appointment of workmen was the result of a 
deliberately engineered policy on his part, as he saw the value to his party of 
strengthening its links with working-class voters. He explained to Scott: 


1 Bryce to Russell, 28 Oct. 1898, Liverpool Record Office, Russell Papers, RUS 8/3/3. 

! Scott to Bryce, 30 Oct. 1892, B.P., UB/34. Bryce thought paid trade union officials would not be 
seen as impartial as magistrates. Bryce to Scott, 1 Oct. 1892, John Rylands University Library of 
Manchester, Scott Papers, 119/184. 

18 Scott to Bryce, 12 Oct. 1892, B.P., UB/s4. 

19 For Scott's development of ‘Progressivism’, see P. Е. Clarke, Lancashire and the New Liberalism 
(Cambridge, 1971), ch. vii. 

?* Scott to Bryce, 12 Oct. 1898, B.P., UB/34. 

21 Trevelyan to Broadhurst, 27 Apr. 1885, British Library of Political and Economic Science, 
Broadhurst Papers; H. Hopkinson, ‘Life of Henry Broadhurst’ (typescript MS., n.d., probably 1925), 
p. 56; G.M. Trevelyan, Sir George Otto Trevelyan: a Memoir (1932), p. 116. Besides Birtwistle, the other 
appointments in 1885 were William Pickard (Wigan miners’ agent), Henry Slatter (Typographical 
Society and Manchester Trades Council) and John Fielding (Bolton Cotton Spinners’ Association and 
Bolton Trades Council). The later Tory appointments included James Mawdsley, Edward Mellor, 
Thomas Ashton (all cotton spinners) and James Cryer (president of the Power Loom Weavers’ 
Association). 
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I feel strongly the need of keeping working-men in touch with the Liberal party that in 
every town I have demanded the names of two or three suitable working men. I shall 
before long have appointed some dozen or more in different places.*? 


Here, therefore, was Bryce's policy clearly stated. An examination in some detail 
of the chancellor's attempts to implement it reveals the varied response he 
received in different parts of Lancashire to his proposal to place workmen on the 
Bench. As far as the local Liberal parties were concerned, the magistracies were 
important counters to be played in the political game within the local 
community, and Bryce, in receiving nominations and in deciding appointments, 
had always to consider carefully the local political conditions he found in each 
borough. 

In some cases Bryce's policy was readily accepted by the local Liberal 
association. At Blackburn William Taylor replied enthusiastically, nominating 
Henry Cottam, chairman of the Weavers' Association and the local trades 
council. Taylor told Bryce, ‘if you can make the appointment it may help us with 
our municipal election in November, especially with the Labour party'.? 
Similarly, Robert Holt, leader of the Liberal party in Liverpool, advised Bryce 
that he had not included 'a purely Labour name' in the list of recommendations 
he had sent, so that the promise of a later appointment could be utilized to test 
the loyalty of the Labour party at the local elections.?* In this way, William 
Matkin, a member of the parliamentary committee of the Trades Union 
Congress and president of the T.U.C. at Liverpool in 1890,° owed his 
nomination and appointment to Holt's influence. Holt informed the chancellor 
that 


Good working men are difficult to find for if ‘good’ they speedily cease to be ordinary 
working men and become masters. A man named Matkin who was chairman of the Trade 
Association when the meeting was held two years since in Liverpool is one of the best.” 


In Accrington there were well-established Liberal-Labour links? and two 
workmen, David Shackleton and John Lord, easily gained official Liberal 
approval as ‘thoughtful, sensible men who have the confidence of their fellows’. 
Their names were willingly submitted with the Liberal party nominations,® since 
their cultural and political values, reflected in their attachment to nonconformity 
and temperance, which they shared with middle-class Liberals, identified them 
within their community as respectable workmen and sound Liberals.?? Lord's 
appointment drew accusations that he had been chosen with one eye firmly on 
the local by-election in which he enjoyed Liberal support. Shackleton's 


** Bryce to Scott, 13 Oct. 1893, Scott Papers, 119/135. 

13 Taylor to Bryce, 8 and 15 Oct. 1892, B.P., UB/s5. 

** Holt to Bryce, 21 Sept. 1892, B.P., UB/s4. Holt suggested himself to Bryce as an adviser (Holt to 
Bryce, 12 Sept. 1892, :bid.); and he appears to have given advice on nominations for the magistracy in 
Liverpool over some period of time. See, for example: Kay-Shuttleworth to Holt, 5 and 10 May 1886, 
Liverpool Record Office, Holt Papers, go DUR/10/13 fos. 227-8; Tweedmouth to Holt, 30 July 
1894, ibid. fo. 378; Derby to Holt, 20 Jan. 1896, ibid. fo. 98. 

2 For the development of Labour politics in Liverpool at this time, see 5. Maddox, ‘The Liverpool 
Trades Council and politics, 1878—1918’ (unpublished University of Liverpool M.A. thesis, 1959); W. 
Hamling, A Short History of the Liverpool Trades’ Council, 1848-1948 (Liverpool, 1948); R. Bean, ‘Aspects 
of "new" unionism in Liverpool, 1889-91’, in Building the Union, ed. H. Hikins (Liverpool, 1973). 
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18 Barlow to Kay-Shuttleworth, 17 Nov. 1892, ibid. 
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appointment, at only twenty-nine years of age, acknowledged the fact that he was 
already a prominent Labour leader. On joining the Accrington Bench, he 
noticed his fellow magistrates included his former employer, whom he suspected 
had dismissed him because of his trade union activities.*? 

Elsewhere in Lancashire the chancellor's attempt to impose his strategy from 
the centre of Liberal politics in London was not always warmly received by the 
local associations. Often, Bryce discovered deeply-entrenched hostility to the 
idea of choosing workmen, and that the petty wrangling and bitter jealousies 
within the local parties hindered his efforts to improve the Liberal party’s 
fortunes on the wider level throughout the country. At one stage he complained 
to Scott: 


The most difficult thing has been to get good working men, sometimes because there are 
scarce any who give the time, sometimes because the local Liberals who boss the 
Associations don’t like having working-men when the latter have begun to take a semi- 
independent line ...3! 


How Bryce finally appointed William Haslam and Henry Cartmel to the Preston 
Bench illustrates this difficulty. In Preston as elsewhere the Tories and Unionists 
heavily outnumbered the Liberals on the local Bench, and the chancellor 
received urgent appeals from the local Liberal party, as well as a number of 
working-class organizations. In particular, considerable support was mounted 
for Councillor Robert Hindle, president of the Preston Co-operative Society. 
Thomas Edelston, the mayor, vouched for Hindle as ‘sober, steady, industrious 
and thoughtful ... I do not know a man more equal to fulfil the ideal conditions 
of a working man magistrate'.5* Furthermore, Titus Thorp, Liberal election 
agent, noted the 7,000 membership of the Co-operative Society and suggested 
that ‘the elevation of their chairman, would have a good effect which might in 
future tell in our favour from a Party point of view ...’.М 
Bryce's correspondence with J. C. Hamilton, chairman of the Preston Liberal 

Association, shows the hardening of attitude on the Liberal side against working- 
class representation on the Bench. Hamilton submitted a list of nominations that 
included five middle-class Liberals, but no workman, and objected to Hindle, 
raising the Бору of drink against his character.** Instead he declared boldly that 
the kind of appointments he preferred were persons 'who while remaining in 
sympathy with the working class have removed themselves to be in an 
independent position'.5* Often during his correspondence Bryce scribbled his 
reactions as marginalia; sometimes, with the more complex appointments, he 
attached detailed notes, thereby providing a valuable source for judging how he 
saw the issues and reached his decisions. In this case Bryce pressed Hamilton to 
provide a working-class nomination, chiding him that to ignore the workmen 
would not be ‘in the interest of the Liberal party’; and that if the Liberal 
chairman objected to the trades council's nominees, ‘so much the more reason 
for finding some others’. Bryce added he was ‘very willing to consider any good 

3 Leese to Bryce, 24 Nov., 6 Dec. 1892, ibid.; Accrington Division Gazette, 26 Nov., s Dec. 1893; 
Pearson's Weekly, 15 March 1906. 

3! Bryce to Scott, 28 Oct. 1892, Scott Papers, 119/136. 

3? Hamilton to Bryce, 8 Feb. 1893, B.P., UB/g5. The figures supplied to Bryce were 31 Tories and 
Unionists, 8 Liberals and others (mayor and ex-mayor). 

33 Edelston to Bryce, 16 Dec. 1893, ibid. 

H Thorp to Bryce, 29 Dec. 1893, ibid. 

*5 Hamilton to Bryce, зз and gg Dec. 1892, 28 Jan. and 1 Feb. 1893, ibid. 

38 Hamilton to Bryce, 28 Jan. 1893, ibid. 

87 Bryce's draft reply to Hamilton, n.d., ibid. 
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Liberal working man', a clear indication to Hamilton of the kind of 
appointment he was anxious to make. In the end Hamilton did find two 
working-class nominations for the chancellor, suggesting William Haslam, 'a 
working taper’ and Henry Cartmel, recommended as a respectable working-class 
Tory.? Both men were unknown, as Hamilton had obtained their names from 
their employers; and Bryce had ignored the demands of organized labour, in 
particular passing over the nominations sent in by the Preston Trades Council.*? 

The choice of Cartmel at Preston indicates Bryce was prepared to make the 
occasional appointment of a Tory working man. At Manchester the selection of 
Frederick Entwistle, a retired engineer, provoked some critical reaction as he was 
a known Tory.*! Bryce was also under pressure earlier from the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants*? and he appealed to C. P. Scott to use his influence 
with the directors of the Midland Railway Company to release their railwayman, 
W. J. Harrison, so that he could undertake the duties of magistrate.** Under 
similar circumstances at Heywood, Bryce considered he had lost a very suitable 
appointment in Samuel Twelves, the foreman of the largest ironworks in the 
district, whose employers would not sanction a member of their workforce on 
the judicial Bench.** 

There were also instances of local Liberal parties being ready to suggest the 
name of a workman, rather than see the opportunity of influencing the 
appointment slip from their grasp. At Bootle, the socialists put forward Francis 
Kilkelly and James Sexton of the National Union of Dock Labourers.** The 
nomination of the ‘obnoxious agitator’, Sexton, was a sufficient outrage for the 
local Liberal party to replace him hurriedly with Thomas Fallows, a foreman in 
the Cunard Shipping Company's stores. At Nelson the whole business of 
deciding the composition of an entirely new commission of peace exposed the 
deep-rooted jealousies and rivalries within the ranks of the Liberal association.*? 
Here the selection of the workman, Robert Loose Lowe, treasurer of the local 
Weavers’ Society, became part of the commotion over the new Bench. Bryce had 
before him the official town council’s list of recommendations, submitted by the 
Liberal mayor of Nelson, Alderman Wilkinson, which included the name of J. 
Harwood, the president of the local trades council.** But Wilkinson, supported 
by Nelson Trades Council, opposed the nomination of two leading Liberals and 
magistrates, W. F. Ecroyd, chairman of the county magistrates and a former 
member of parliament, and W. Tunstill, vice-chairman of the Lancashire and 


5! B.P., UB/g5. 
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Yorkshire Railway Company.’ In a complicated dispute Bryce’s advisers were Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., a predecessor at the duchy office, and the local 
party agent John Lonsdale, who both declared against the selection of the 
president of the trades council. Lonsdale complained, ‘Liberals are in danger of 
bidding for the Labour vote too much, giving them the right to consider they 
could act independently in spite of the Liberals, often in opposition to 
Liberalism'.^ Finally, Kay-Shuttleworth produced the trump card: David 
Holmes, president of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, an influential 
member of the T.U.C. parliamentary committee and one of Bryce's appoint- 
ments to the Burnley Bench, endorsed the campaign against Harwood's 
selection.*! Instead, Bryce chose Robert Loose Lowe as his working-class justice, 
whose name had been supplied by Kay-Shuttleworth and Lonsdale,5* but whose 
selection was resented by the Nelson Trades Council.55 The new magistrate was 
an employee of Ecroyd, whose nomination to the new Bench had been 
obstructed by the trades council and whose Lomeshaye Mills was the centre of an 
industrial dispute.5* 

During this period the Labour Electoral Association endeavoured to return 
Liberal working men to local authorities and parliament, but too often it 
appeared that workmen with suitable credentials were passed over for wealthier 
middle-class Liberals when the local parties selected their official candidates. 
T. R. Threlfall, secretary of the Labour Electoral Association, was eventually 
made a magistrate for Southport, where he was the first Labour councillor, but 
his appointment proved scant reward for his efforts on behalf of the Liberal party 
in fighting hopeless seats.55 Furthermore, in his native Southport, he still required 
the influential support of John Morley, a cabinet colleague of Bryce and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in securing the appointment of Robert Proudfoot (a tailor) 
and Isaac Bond (a compositor) to the local Bench.5* Morley acknowledged to 
Bryce that Threlfall had helped in trying 'to keep the Labour Party reasonable at 
the General Election'.*? In turn, Threlfall suggested his own election prospects 
might be enhanced at South Shields, if 'two or three of the Labour men of that 
town [were]... placed upon the borough bench'.5* 

Bryce was also in touch with another working-class leader, Sam Woods, vice- 
president of the Miners' Federation of Great Britain and president of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation. In the 1892 election Woods as a 
Lib-Lab candidate had narrowly won the Ince constituency in Lancashire. He 
straightway took up the case of Richard Johnson, his election agent and a local 


4 Lofthouse to Wilkinson, n.d., Lofthouse to Bryce, 27 Nov. 1893, ibid.; Nelson Express and 
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manufacturer, whose ambition to be a magistrate had been ignored by the 
Liberal Chief Whip, Arnold Morley. Woods protested that Johnson had been 
‘the only employer of labour on our side and it would be nothing short of a 
calamity if he became inactive or ceased to interest himself in the political life of 
Ince and Wigan'. Sam Woods appeared well aware of the tradition that the 
magistracies could be utilized as political pawns. He demanded that four miners' 
leaders should be placed on the Bench, as he considered they were influential 
men in the Miners’ Federation, and their selection, he argued, would be an 
important move in securing working-class adherence to Liberalism.*! Moreover, 
his claim that the placing of Johnson and Cheetham, a local miners' agent, on 
the county Bench ‘would secure to us the Ince Division for ever’, showed his 
desire to strengthen his electoral toe-hold in the constituency.®? Bryce put 
Cheetham on the Wigan Bench, but made Johnson both a borough and county 
magistrate, since he had been told that Johnson was a leading light in the Liberal 
party in his part of Lancashire. From Scott Bryce learnt: ‘I think he [Johnson] put 
Sam Woods in for the Ince Division—he is not a bad sort and I should think 
getting on. His ambition is to be a leader of the working men’. 

Sam Woods was also directly involved in the appointment of the miners’ 
agent, Thomas Glover, to the St. Helens Bench, in what was the familiar story of 
the middle-class dominated Liberal caucus, through its chairman, John Forster, 
digging in hard against the nominations of the local trades council for the 
magistracy. Forster was a dour opponent in the dispute, objecting strongly to 
Glover and P. J. King, who had at one time been a Liberal party registration 
agent at St. Helens, but by 1892 was the militant president of the Chemical and 
Copper Workers’ Union.5* Forster alleged that Glover was of unsuitable 
character, being seen frequently in pubs; that his trades council had given no 
support to the Liberal party at the election; and that to honour a workman with 
the appointment as justice of the peace over the claims of town councillors, 
numerous businessmen and tradespeople in the St. Helens Liberal Association 
would ‘smash’ the local caucus.® In the end, however, Bryce selected Glover, 
after at one stage a compromise, which would have granted the appointment to 
Sam Woods, seemed possible." Bryce's rough jottings indicate he consulted 
Woods who was able to clear up some of the points raised against Glover?! and 
that the chancellor had soon grasped the wider political value of making 
Glover's appointment, compared to the narrow parochialism at first displayed 
by the local association. Bryce noted: 


Mr. Forster obj to Glover and King ... Glover intox habits ... Why not have S. Woods, 
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M.P.? King powerful spkr and influ Irish ... Consult Woods ... Only men who got full 
votes at Trades C. meeting were Glover . . .5* 


Later he scribbled, 


Woods, Johnson think Glover not intemp, tho’ he goes into pub ho as Lancs custom is... 
Not a bad man, repr 1000 miners. King erratic but is straight doubts about him ... The 
antag to Glover is chiefly for his standing aloof at last elect. TUs wish his appt.5? 


Forster, after some meetings with Woods, conceded this last point, finally 
accepting Glover’s appointment by acknowledging, ‘... he is the head of a 
powerful trade organisation and such an honour... would please the miners and 
possibly other trades as he is the secretary of the Trades Council'.?? But after 
Woods's intervention, Forster became unyielding in the opposition to King and 
furthermore went to some lengths to discredit Woods’s other nominee, Joseph 
Gaskell.” 

Thus, though in most areas in Lancashire the chancellor was able to make 
some kind of working-class appointment, the circumstances of local politics 
often in some way modified his policy. Lord Herschell also faced fierce pressure 
to redress the balance between the parties by appointing Liberal magistrates. 
Despite the demands of a very large Liberal deputation and Dilke’s successful 
Commons resolution to vary the method of appointment, Herschell resisted 
requests to ‘pack the Bench’.”? He did to some extent increase the proportion of 
Liberal justices, though there is no evidence of a definite commitment to select 
workmen in the same way as the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

In other parts of the country, outside Lancashire, workmen during this period 
also found a place on the Bench. Trade union secretaries, William Inskip (Boot 
and Shoe Operatives) and Robert Knight (Boilermakers), for instance, were 
appointed at Leicester and Newcastle.?* William Gilliver, founder president of 
the Birmingham Trades Council and a prominent figure in the Temperance 
Movement and Workman’s Peace and Arbitration Society, and Eli Bloor, leader 
of the Glassmakers’ Union, were the first two trade unionists to become 
magistrates in Birmingham.’* During the general election in 1895 in 
Southampton, where Ramsay MacDonald stood as an independent candidate,” 
his Lib-Lab opponent, Henry Wilson, a shipwright and president of the trades 
council, proudly emphasized in his election literature that he was the first 
workman magistrate in Southampton.’® Two years before, James Lemon, the 
leader of the local Liberal party had secretly pressed Wilson’s nomination 
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we shall have trouble with the Labour party if we ignore them, but if they be carefully 
handled, they will be a source of strength. 1 want Mr. Wilson, the President of the Trades 
Council put on the Bench. He is a good Liberal and an able speaker." 


However, in comparison to Lancashire, appointments like Wilson's occurred in 
far smaller numbers, and as a result of local demands.” Bryce's scheme was 
distinctive, a systematic attempt by a cabinet minister to impose a policy from the 
centre upon the varied fabric of local politics in Lancashire. 

In seeking to unravel the reasons for Bryce's policy it should be remembered 
that besides being a politician he was a celebrated and distinguished Victorian 
intellectual figure, active in many British and continental learned societies. As an 
educationalist, scholar, international jurist and Regius Professor of Civil Law at 
Oxford, Bryce brought to his work at the duchy office an expert appreciation of 
the mechanism of both the legal and political systems. As a distinguished scholar 
in his own right, he had long held a keen interest in American politics. Bryce's 
study of American democracy in the American Commonwealth (1888) contained 
analysis of the working of the party machine and its political influence in the 
large American cities that he had visited for himself?? In examining the 
Tammany Hall system of politics he noted the working of the spoils system, 
‘whereby office becomes the reward of party service, and the whole machinery of 
party government is made to serve, as its main object, the getting and keeping of 

laces’ .8° 
bi It is possible to pin down the origins of Bryce's policy in the circumstances of 
British politics, namely in his response to the rise of socialism. As a member of 
the executive committee of the Liberal Publications Department, he had earlier 
expressed some disquiet on seeing the draft of an article, on relations between 
the Liberal party and labour, prepared by Herbert Gladstone for official 
publication under the party imprint.*! Bryce was alarmed that it would be seen as 
a recognition of Labour's right to exist as a distinct and separate party.*? This 
fear which Bryce expressed was particularized for him by the events at the 1892 
election in his own constituency of Aberdeen South, where he was opposed by 
the independent Labour candidate, H. H. Champion, former army officer 
turned socialist agitator and publisher, whose activities included organizing the 
London unemployed marches and the London Dock Strike. His newspaper, The 
Labour Elector, had exposed the harsh conditions of employment at the chemical 
works of J. T. Brunner, the Liberal M.P., and his close links with Henry 
Broadhurst who owned shares in Brunner's firm. Champion had also 
attempted to promote independent Labour candidates in certain elections, such 
as his marshalling of Keir Hardie's campaign at Mid-Lanark in 1888.84 Further, 
Champion had links with the labour movement in Aberdeen itself, where his 
influence, in particular in bringing forward the eight-hour day issue, was very 
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strong in socialist and trade union circles. In 1892, therefore, he was able to 
present himself in the three-cornered contest as the only independent candidate 
‘worthy of the working-class vote. 

During the election campaign Champion published his own newspaper, The 
Fiery Cross, in Aberdeen, using the paper as a direct appeal to the electorate in 
terms of social class. Enthusiastic accounts of Champion's election meetings 
told his readership that 'everywhere it was workmen, workmen, workmen, always 
workmen', whereas by comparison Bryce's chief supporters included 'plenty of 
professors, doctors, lawyers, clergymen and above all employers'. Further, the 
newspaper carried allegations, with supporting evidence, that Bryce often failed 
to vote 1n parliamentary divisions, was lukewarm on the eight-hour day issue and 
had shown no concern for the interests of workmen. By contrast, Champion's 
social conscience for the plight of the unemployed and the poor and, in 
particular, his advocacy of the eight-hour day question, were well documented 
with extracts from his earlier speeches and writings on those subjects. Finally, in 
each issue of The Fiery Cross, Champion, to the Liberal party's chagrin, 
emphasized he was campaigning in Aberdeen at the specific invitation. of 
thousands of local workmen, their trade unions and the Aberdeen Trades 
Council.*6 

Champion’s arrival in Aberdeen and his candidature in the election, therefore, 
had forced Bryce to react to the socialist challenge and caused a shake-up in 
Liberal activity. In 1886 Bryce had been elected unopposed, but now his agent 
had the whole division canvassed and suggested to his candidate that he take a 
firmer line on the eight-hour question. Reports were compiled on Champion, 
including details of his activities amongst trade unionists in Australia." 
Though Bryce was again returned, his socialist opponent marked up 
a useful near-thousand votes, the highest figure polled in Scotland by an 
independent Labour candidate. The endorsement of Champion’s candidature by 
the Aberdeen Trades Council had finally confirmed the breakdown in relations 
with the local Liberal party. Since 1886, when the trades council had supported 
both Liberal parliamentary candidates in Aberdeen, there had been a steady 
deterioration in the alliance, owing to the attitude of the local Liberals in 
resisting the demands for Labour representation, allied to the growing attraction 
of independent Labour policies.’ In the next three years after the 1892 election, 
the independent Labour movement reached its peak in Aberdeen, gaining 
strength in the trade unions, and especially amongst their leaders. In response, 
Bryce attempted to improve relations by, for example, contributing to trades 
council funds and helping to secure the appointment of its secretary as a Labour 
correspondent of the board of trade.9? In these circumstances, even with a major 
political row brewing over the county justices, it is not surprising that Bryce, 
realizing the political advantage that could accrue, should so persist in his 
attempts to broaden the social composition of the Bench; despite the fact that his 
endeavours, at times, enraged a substantial core of middle-class Liberal support 
in the constituency parties. 

It is not difficult also to understand in the late nineteenth century why 
workmen’s minds again turned to legal matters. The rapid expansion of trade 
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unionism, particularly amongst the semi-skilled and unskilled workers in the late 
eighteen-eighties and early eighteen-nineties, had galvanized an 'employers' 
counter-attack’ against the trade unions. The establishment of employers’ 
federations, such as the Shipping Federation, prepared to use ‘free labour’ in 
attempts to break strikes, and actions in the courts by employers producing a 
series of adverse legal decisions, once again raised doubts about the legal basis of 
trade unionism.” The jurisdiction of the magistracy covered most areas of 
working-class life,” but justice had always been dispensed by magistrates drawn 
from an entirely different social background. The legal decisions and actions of 
the Bench, recruited narrowly in the past from men of property and influence 
from the upper classes, were often, as far as the working class was concerned, 
characterized by class prejudice and ignorance, vindictiveness and outbursts of 
tyranny. Incidents, such as 'Peterloo', “Tolpuddle’ and ‘Chipping Norton’ had 
become infamous in working-class history.*? In mining areas, for instance, there 
were few magistrates not connected in some way with the mining industry. 
Accusations of the partiality of the Bench, with the close links between justices of 
the peace and coalowners, were commonplace.” The exclusion of the miner 
from the ranks of the magistracy was a long-standing grievance in an industry 
with a long and embittered past of convictions under the Combination Acts, the 
Master and Servant Law and the operation of the yearly bond. 

The appointment of the first workmen magistrates in 1885 was the cul- 
mination of the Trades Union Congress’s campaign in the mid-Victorian period 
to secure the labour laws and to lift legal disabilities from  workmen.?* 
Broadhurst, as secretary of the T.U.C. parliamentary committee, approached 
Trevelyan because of pressure from trade unionists in the Midlands and the 
North where, in litigation arising under the Employer and Workman Act, 
workmen often appeared before the Bench packed with employers. Similarly, 
Bryce received appeals, especially from trades councils, that emphasized their 
view of the class-based character of the Bench. The St. Helens Trades Council 
complained to the chancellor that the local Bench was unfairly weighted against 
them, pointing out, ‘that matters affecting employer and employed are 
frequently before their masters in their magisterial capacity'.95 This statement 
was supported by an analysis revealing that, although the trades council 
represented twenty-two trade unions in the district, the social composition of the 
local magistracy came exclusively from the middle and professional classes, 
including eighteen employers on the St. Helens Bench. 

At this time, trade unionists were also disturbed by the power of the 
magistracy in labour disputes. In order to preserve the peace, the justices 
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possessed the authority to enlist the aid of additional police and to summon and 
accompany troops." This power was increasingly employed in industrial 
conflicts, especially where it appeared that employers had drafted in ‘free labour’ 
in efforts to defeat strikes. In 1898 in the prolonged and bitter Hull shipping 
dispute, for example, involving the Free Labour Association, the local 
magistrates summoned not only troops but also two gunboats that were moored 
in the Humber.?* Asquith, the Liberal Home Secretary, denied in parliament 
that the Shipping Federation had requested military aid, but John Burns and 
Keir Hardie demonstrated that the Hull magistrates were mainly employers, 
shipowners or in some way connected with the industry.” The longest industrial 
conflict to date took place in 1893 in the areas covered by the Miners' Federation 
of Great Britain. Like the other trade disputes at Bristol and Hull in the same 
уеаг,!% the “Coal War’ raised the whole issue of the use of police and troops in 
industrial disturbances, particularly at Featherstone in Yorkshire where troops 
fired on striking miners, killing two people.!?! Asquith endorsed the view that 
'the question of legal responsibility lies with the magistrates to ask for troops and 
War Office to supply’; the attitude he showed, for instance, in his die to Sam 
Woods about the deployment of additional police in Lancashire during the 
Miners’ Federation lock-out in 1898.5 However, incidents such as 
*Featherstone' heavily underlined the injustice of a narrowly-based magistracy in 
a decade when the lines of class conflict were sharply defined in industrial 
relations. Workmen demanded that the magistrates’ Bench should be open to 
them, in the same way that they had gained admission to a variety of local 
municipal authorities and to some extent to parliament. Thus, the evidence from 
Bryce's attempt to recruit from the working class at this time unfolds an 
unknown chapter in the history of trades councils, as pressure groups seeking the 
appointment of working-class magistrates. 

Here, then, were the origins of the bundles of requests that arrived on the 
chancellor's desk. What is clear is that Bryce largely ignored such appeals from 
the trades councils. Different circumstances surrounded each appointment; but 
overwhelmingly it was considerations of party that were weighed in the political 
balance. Usually, only where the local Liberals gave their approval did Bryce 
appoint the nominees of the trade councils. At Darwen, John Aspin, the 

resident of the trades council, was among the Liberals honoured with selection 
hr the magistracy. The chairman of the Darwen Liberal party informed Bryce 
that Aspin was ‘ап intelligent and influential man amongst the operatives'. The 
Liberal party saw Aspin's selection as part of their general support for Darwen 
Trades Council's candidates in municipal elections in an effort to win over the 
working-class vote in а Tory-held constituency.!?* 

Bryce's reaction at the duchy office to the growing political power of the 
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working class, by recruiting workmen magistrates, was a microcosm of the 
difficulties facing the Liberal party in its relations with organized labour at this 
time. For Bryce, to appoint a working-class magistrate meant the risk of 
upsetting the bedrock of middle-class support in the Liberal associations; but in 
turn, he could ill afford to ignore the case for labour representation. His choices, 
however, were workmen selected because they won approval as sound Liberals, 
and he received their nominations by working through conventional party 
channels. As a result, Bryce's appointments were often criticized as unrepresen- 
tative of the working class and seen as political nominees controlled by the 
Liberal party. Further, Bryce's fear of socialism precluded the kind of 
imaginative political response suggested by one correspondent in 1894. H. M. 
Reade proposed that prominent members of the Independent Labour AT be 
placed on the Bench in Manchester and Salford as a manoeuvre to stave off the 
threatened loss of some fifteen parliamentary seats. He underlined this bold 
proposition with the withering observation: “Тре Liberal leaders continually 
state the Labour party is the offspring of the great Liberal party, yet they treat 
them with contempt when appointments are made’.'® In this way, Bryce's 
actions, such as passing over the representations of many trades councils, could 
only confirm the general view, increasingly prevalent amongst the politically 
conscious working class, that their interests would be served best by abandoning 
the Liberal party. 

During his term of office Bryce did add substantially to the Bench in 
Lancashire, including for the first time a small, but significant, working-class 
element. The chancellor claimed he had appointed thirty-three working-class 
magistrates in Lancashire. Bryce's calculation is interesting for his definition of 
social class, since it reveals he interpreted *working-class' to mean *working at a 
trade’. He explained his estimate: 


Included certain persons who are in the employment of working-men's Co-operative 
Associations, and [I] have excluded some who, though practically representative of the 
working classes have ceased to be actually working men. The very large majority of the 
thirty-three are actually working men.!% 


This figure was roughly thirteen per cent of his total number of appointments, !?? 
and included trade union officials and secretaries of co-operative societies.!% 
When the royal commission on the selection of justices of the peace concluded in 
1910 'that persons of every social grade should be appointed J.P.s and that 
working men with a first-hand knowledge of conditions of life among their own 
class should be appointed to the County as well as the Borough Benches',!?? this 
recommendation confirmed what had been happening, especially in the 
boroughs, since 1885. 

In 1919, Bryce looked back with pessimism on the changes in British political 
society that, as a historian, he had witnessed and lived through, but, as a 
politician, he had feared and been unable to accept. He wrote: ‘We are living ina 
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new world, and strangely enough the change seems to me to have come about 
almost entirely in the fifteen years between 1885 and 1900’.118 During this time 
James Bryce's term at the duchy office, 1892—4, was the significant point when 
workmen first became magistrates in any recognizable numbers. It was also a 
critical period in the history of the Liberal party, when the Liberal government 
needed to come to terms with the demands of organized labour. Bryce's strategy, 
of incorporating working men by the traditional use of the magistracies in local 
politics, was shrewdly conceived. However, the detailed analysis of individual 
cases suggests that the chancellor's actions only exposed in many districts the 
underlying differences in a highly class-conscious society. Though he had 
widened the social structure of the magistracy by including workmen, the 
limitations of his own political philosophy meant in the end that he had still 
continued to draw narrowly from Liberal circles.!!! 
JOHN SHEPHERD 
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London (Professor T. S. Bagwell) and the seminar in social history, Institute of Historical Research 
(Professor E. J. Hobsbawm). I am grateful to members and also to Mr. Peter Smith for helpful 
comments. 


Notes and Documents 
Lord FitzHugh’s Rising in 1470 


IN LATE JULY 1470 Henry, Lord FitzHugh of Ravensworth, the brother-in-law 
of the exiled Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, led a rebellion in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire against Edward IV. In London and the court it caused some 
considerable alarm. Sir John Paston wrote from London on 5 August to his 
brother John, 


Ther be many ffolkes uppe in the northe so that Percy is not able to recyst them; and soo 
the kynge hathe sente ffor hys ffeeodmen to koom to hym, for he woll goo to putt them 
downe.! 


In fact Edward was already on his way. He reached Ripon on 14 August and the 
rebels melted away on his approach. On 10 September they all received pardons. 
Historians have tended to remark unfavourably on Edward's lack of judgement 
in going so speedily north when invasion by Warwick from the Continent was 
imminent. And indeed Edward was still in Yorkshire when Warwick landed in 
Devon and soon after he fled his kingdom. The reason why Edward went north at 
such a critical moment is a matter to which Professor Charles Ross directs his 
attention in his recent, authoritative, study of Edward IV. In his discussion he 
points out that although the rebellion was likely to be little more than a diversion 
there were proven dangers of northern insurrections spreading unchecked, as 
1469 had shown with disastrous results. Moreover, there was additional 
justification in that the king could not have known in advance where Warwick 
was intending to land. This rising could have been a preliminary to a landing on 
the east coast of Yorkshire. In the event, Professor Ross concludes, Edward made 
the wrong decision. But even so there is a puzzle for the lists of those pardoned, 
which were entered on the patent roll, indicate that the rising was only ‘оп a very 
small scale'. Its danger, he therefore suggests, was overestimated because reports 
reaching London were much exaggerated.? 

The purpose of this brief note is to argue, on the contrary, that the rising was 
as serious a threat to his throne as Edward IV took it to be. The focal point is the 
lists of pardons to the rebels. There are two lists because, although the chronicles 
refer only to a Yorkshire rising, the patent roll reveals a subsidiary disturbance in 
Cumberland. This, as Professor Ross points out, was led by gentry who had close 
associations with the Nevilles. This feature is revealed equally strongly in the list 
of persons from Yorkshire associated with Lord FitzHugh in the main rising, 
upon which this discussion will concentrate. The list, like its counterpart for 
Cumberland, appears comprehensive in that it names a great number of people 

! The Paston Letters, 1422—1509, ed. J. Gairdner (6 vols., 1904), v. 80 and also in Paston Letters and 
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Giles (1845), p. 29. 
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of humble status. Hence the supposition that the total numbers involved were 
small. As Professor Ross comments: 


Only 101 persons were pardoned with FitzHugh, including his five sons, eleven women 
and four chaplains; almost all the people named came from Ravensworth, and are 
described as gentlemen or yeomen. This probably represents the retinue or affinity of a 
baron of modest status, reinforced by some of his local tenants.* 


However, further examination gives reason to suppose that it in fact represents 
something more. Many of the persons named, especially those described as 
gentlemen, can be identified and these identifications show that a significant 
number of the people neither came from Ravensworth nor were of as low a social 
status as given them by the clerk who copied their names into the patent roll. 
When one also takes into consideration the errors made concerning one or two 
names, one can only conclude that the official who was responsible for drawing 
up the pardons possessed inadequate information. In short, the list of Yorkshire 
pardons cannot be taken at face value. An analysis of those Yorkshiremen 
suspected of taking part in the rebellion who took out a pardon on 10 September 
in fact suggests that this was a rising not just of FitzHugh's affinity, but of many 
of the landed gentry of the North Riding, who, like FizHugh himself, were 
attached to Warwick as the lord of Middleham. 

Those named first in the pardon would indeed appear to have been members 
of Lord FitzHugh’s household. In addition to FitzHugh himself they were his five 
sons, his wife, his two daughters, his son-in-law, the fourteen-year-old Francis, 
Lord Lovell, who had been married to his daughter Anne for at least four years, 
and Lovell's two sisters. And there was Richard Neville, described as 'son and 
heir of George Nevile, knight'. The clerk who made out the pardon seems to 
have made a mistake here, for this can only have been the two-year-old Richard 
Neville, Lord Latimer, grandson of George, Lord Latimer who had died in 1469.5 
It is inconceivable that a two-year-old baby was actually involved in the rising; 
he was presumably included because he was in the household. This perhaps also 
explains the extension of the pardon to eleven women most of whom were 
possibly ladies in waiting on the noblewomen of the family and one or two who 
were nurses to Lord Latimer. FizHugh would seem to have been issued with 
something like a pardon for his whole household. But it is also worth noting the 
close connection of all three noblemen with the earl of Warwick. Not only was 
FizHugh Warwick's brother-in-law, but also Lovell was Warwick's ward and 
Latimer was Warwick's cousin once removed. The Warwick-Latimer connection 
was particularly close. Warwick had had the custody of the Latimer estates, based 
on Snape and Well in the North Riding, throughout the fourteen-sixties on 
account of old George Neville's insanity. George's son, and Richard's father, Sir 
Henry Neville, had been retained by Warwick and had been killed in his service 
on the eve of the battle of Edgecote in 1469. Warwick had not been granted 
young Richard's wardship for obvious reasons—this had gone instead to another 
relation, the archbishop of Canterbury—but nevertheless, as this pardon shows, 
Warwick, through his brother-in-law, had quite illegally retained possession of 
the boy.* One may presume that during 1470 Warwick's influence in the Latimer 
family's affairs had remained undiminished. 

Itis when one comes to the names following the FitzHugh household, those of 

* Public Record Office, C 66/526 m. 3; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1467—77, pp. 215-16; Ross, p. 151. 

* The Complete Peerage, comp. С. Е. Cokayne and others (13 vols., 1910-59), viii. 928—5. 

5 [bid., vii. 481. 
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twenty ‘jentilmen’ who in all but one case are described as being ‘late of 
Ravenswath', that the wider scale becomes apparent. The fact that these men are 
described as gentlemen, late of Ravensworth, is in itself misleading. In fact most, 
if not all, were of the armigerous gentry, representatives of some of the longest 
established and most substantial families of the Richmondshire and Cleveland 
districts of north Yorkshire. By the same token few, if any, were, or ever had 
been, resident in Ravensworth: in fact they came from places up to forty miles 
from Ravensworth. They included William Burgh of Brough near Catterick some 
ten miles to the south, whose lands forty years earlier had been evaluated by his 
grandfather as being worth a round one hundred marks a year. Family papers 
reveal no property in Ravensworth and do not indicate any personal connection 
with the FitzHughs.’ With Burgh was his neighbour and son-in-law Alan 
Fulthorpe of Hipswell. Fulthorpe, a man of similar local standing, also had 
property in Hudswell and Startforth, but none apparently in Ravensworth.’ The 
same could almost certainly be said of Roger Aske of Aske near Richmond; 
Thomas Frank of Kneeton near Middleton Tyas; John Lazenby of Whitwell near 
Catterick; and of Thomas Laton of Sexhow near Hutton Rudby in Cleveland, a 
full twenty miles to the east.? Other prominent local families were represented by 
sons or brothers of the squire. Thomas and Henry Rokeby were the sons of 
Ralph Rokeby of Mortham and Ralph Wycliff was the son of Robert Wycliff of 
that place,'? both on the Tees four or five miles to the north. Ralph Brackenbury 
was the son of Thomas Brackenbury of Denton, county Durham; Perceval 
Lindley was a brother of Richard Lindley of Skutterskelfe also near Hutton 
Rudby. And Walter Salvin was probably a son of Sir John Salvin from as far 
away as Newbiggin and Egton forty miles to the east in Eskdale.!! Only two of 
the twenty ‘jentilmen’ may not have been armigerous in 1470 or only newly risen 
to that status—Thomas Riley, alias Otter, of Middleham and William Clerionet 
of Richmond. Of them all, only Clerionet is known to have held property within 
the parish of Kirkby Ravensworth.!? Why, therefore, did the clerk describe these 
gentry as late of Ravensworth? One's guess is that the only information he had 
was that they were suspected of having been at Ravensworth during the rising. 
Perhaps the only significance of the designation is that it clearly identifies 
Ravensworth as the base from which it had been launched. 

There can be little doubt that pardons were extended in September 1470 to 
members of several of the leading gentry families of north Yorkshire. As such 
they could still conceivably be of the affinity of Lord FizzHugh. But there are 
grounds for believing that their primary attachment was to someone altogether 
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more powerful. One outstanding feature of the group is the number who had 
connections with Sir John Conyers of Hornby. First of all the list includes his 
grandson and then heir John, the son of John Conyers who had died at 
Edgecote, and his brother Henry Conyers of nearby Holtby. In addition no 
fewer than three of the men pardoned were his brothers-in-law: Roger Aske, 
William Burgh and Rowland Pudsay of Barforth-on-Tees were all married to 
sisters of Sir John. And a sixth, Ralph Wycliff, was his nephew.'* A more indirect 
link existed with Thomas Laton and Perceval Lindley. Sexhow and Skutterskelfe 
are both in the parish of Rudby, the rector of which was Sir John's youngest 
brother, Christopher Conyers, on the presentation of Sir John himself. In 1483 
Lindley was to be a beneficiary in Christopher Conyers's will.!* Through Sir John 
Conyers, steward of the lordship of Middleham and of Richmondshire and life 
retainer with a fee of £13 65 8d per annum, one is led back again to Warwick. 
And indeed there were others pardoned whose families were as directly 
connected with the earl. Thomas and Edward Frank's father, William, had been a 
retainer of Warwick until his death in 1467. Ralph Rokeby, Thomas and Henry's 
father, was still Warwick's retainer. William Burgh's brother John had been 
Warwick's steward in Topcliffe, the forfeited Percy lordship, and William himself 
was a member of the council of Warwick's brother, John Neville, marquess 
Montagu.!5 Just as revealing is a look to the future, for several of these men were 
to follow Sir John Conyers into the service of Richard, duke of Gloucester when 
in 1471 he stepped into Warwick's Yorkshire shoes. William Burgh, William 
Clerionet, the younger John Conyers, Rowland Pudsay, Thomas Otter and 
Robert Wycliff, Ralph's father, were all retained by Gloucester before Michaelmas 
1474. Alan Fulthorpe became constable of Middleham before 1476. And finally 
it may be noted that Ralph Brackenbury was the uncle of Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, who was to become one of Gloucester's most trusted followers.!* 
There is good reason to believe, therefore, that what brought these men and 
Lord FizzHugh together was a shared connection with the lord of Middleham. In 
other words, the majority of the men of substance who were pardoned in 
nem 1470 were not so much of FizzHugh's retinue as part of Warwick's 
nity. 

By the very nature of their lower status it is more difficult to identify and locate 
the six chaplains and fifty ‘уеотеп’ who were pardoned. Of the chaplains, 
William and Edward Pudsay were brothers of Rowland Pudsay. William was 
rector of Croft and was soon to become rector of the Pudsay family church of 
Bolton in Bowland. He would appear to have been one 'chaplain' independent 
of FitzHugh. The others were perhaps men in FitzHugh’s service. John Lewlyn of 
Richmond had been rector of Romaldkirk in Teesdale since 1457, to which living 
he had been presented by FitzHugh. William Taynterel, ‘rector of Kirkby', was 
presumably the rector of FitzHugh's own parish church of Kirkby Ravensworth. 
Alan Holme and John Culton do not appear to have had beneficed livings in the 
archdeaconry of Richmondshire. Were they household chaplains— the men who 
serviced the oratory which Lord and Lady FizHugh had established at 


15 See Testamenta Eboracensia, Ш. 281-92 and T. D. Whitaker, History of Richmondshire (2 vols., 1823), 
fi. 42. 

M Testamenta Eboracensia, iii. 292. 

18 P R.O., SC 6/1085/20, abstracted in Coles, Appendix B; N.Y.R.O., ZRL 1/32; Sir John Conyers, 
Ralph Rokeby, Robert Wycliff and William Pudsay of Selaby, an uncle of Rowland Pudsay, had all 
been retained by Warwick's father, Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, in the late 14505. See N.Y.R.O., 
Clervaux Cartulary, flyleaf, transcribed in A. J. Pollard, ‘The northern retainers of Richard Nevill, 
earl of Salisbury’, Northern Hist., xi (1975), 67-8. 

16 P. R.O., DL 29/648/10485 and Coles, Appendix B; McCall, p. 151. 
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Ravensworth in 1454?" Some, no doubt, of the yeomen were also household 
men or tenants of FitzHugh. But several had connections elsewhere. William 
Lockwood could have been the younger brother of John Lockwood, esquire, of 
Little Broughton in Cleveland who was left five marks by him in his will in 1452. 
John Stockdale, who as ‘John Stockdale, gent., had voted in the parliamentary 
election for Yorkshire in 1467, was possibly a descendant of William Stockdale, 
yeoman of Richmondshire who had been a commissioner for taking the oath 
against the maintenance of lawbreakers in 1434, or of Thomas Stockdale, who 
had been retained for life by Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury in 1421 and for 
nineteen years had been his attorney at the exchequer to secure his payment of 
royal wages.!* John Robinson may well have been the substantial farmer from 
Stokesley who died in the winter of 1479-80 and whose daughter Katherine was 
married to Nicholas Conyers, yet another brother of Sir John. He too was one of 
Warwick’s гегаіпегѕ.!9 So also was William Forser or Forster. And it is likely that 
Richard and James Pacock were related to John Pacock, Warwick's reeve of 
Arkengarthdale in 1465-6, and that John and Christopher Hunter were related 
to William Hunter, another Warwick retainer. And Lionel and George Metcalfe 
were probably members of the Metcalfe family of Nappa, of which no fewer than 
eight were retained by Warwick.” John Thomson, yeoman, may be the same 
man as John Thomson of Bedale, gentleman, who took part in 1477 in an 
enquiry into whether Francis, Lord Lovell had had the right to present his 
brother-in-law, George FitzHugh, to the living of Bedale. The connection here 
could be more with Lovell, who was lord of Bedale, than with FitzHugh.?! Most 
intriguing of all is the case of Thomas Harper. On 25 July 1469 Richard 
Nicholson of Hornby made his will at Northampton. The date was three days 
before the battle of Edgecote which was fought not far from the town. The 
witnesses to his will were John Dowson, Christopher Taylor and Thomas 
Harper.** Were these his companions in arms in the Conyers company? Is this 
the same Thomas Harper, perhaps also of Hornby, who was pardoned in 
September 1470? It thus seems possible that even some of the men pardoned as 
yeomen came, like their betters, from places other than Ravensworth and came 
either as servants of Warwick himself or as servants of his well-wishers and 
retainers. 

Because of its inaccuracies the list of pardons issued on 10 September 1470 
gives a misleadingly parochial impression of the Yorkshire rising led by Lord 
FitzHugh. It has always been recognized that FitzHugh was acting for Warwick in 
the summer of 1470. What this analysis of the names of those suspected of taking 
part suggests is that FitzHugh was responsible for raising Warwick's affinity in 
north Yorkshire not his own. As such it must have been in substance the same 
body of men as had taken the lead so successfully on Warwick's behalf in Robin 


7 The Pudsay Deeds, ed. В. P. Littledale (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. Record ser., lvi, 1916), p. 88; A. H. 
Thompson, ‘The register of the archdeacons of Richmond, 1442-77’, Yorks. Archaeol. Jour., xxx (1981), 
74,111, 118, 127-8. 

18 University of York, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, Probate Register, vol. i1 fo. 252; 
P.R.O., C 219/17/1 part 1/84; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1429-36, p. 379; К. B. McFarlane, The Nobility of Later 
Medieval England (Oxford, 1978), p. 25. 

19 Borthwick Institute, Probate Register, vol. v fo. 170v; P.R.O., SC 6/1085/20 and Coles, 
Appendix B. 

20 P.R.O., SC 6/1085/20 and Coles, Appendix B. William Lockwood may be a relation of the John 
Lokwode, gentleman, who was witness to deeds of Richard Clervaux of Croft in 1467 and William 
Burgh of Brough in 1474 (N.Y.R.O., Clervaux Cartulary fo. 157, and ZRL 1/78). 

9 Thompson, pp. 127-8. 

= Wills and Inventories from the . . . Archdeaconry of Richmond, ed. J. Raine (Surtees Soc., xxvi, 1858), 
рр. 5-6. 
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of Redesdale's rebellion a year earlier and had risen again on Warwick's 
instructions in March 1470 at the same time as the Lincolnshire rebellion. 
FitzHugh, Neville of Latimer and Conyers had all suffered family losses when оп 
the winning side at Edgecote. Maybe other families who were represented in the 
summer of 1470 had been involved both in 1469 and in the spring. Central to all 
three rebellions is the figure of Sir John Conyers. He is reputed to have been 
Robin of Redesdale, he submitted to the king at York in March 1470 as one of 
the leaders who had recently stirred up the people of Richmondshire, and his 
guiding hand is hinted at in the recruitment of several of the rebels pardoned in 
September 1470.18 How many actually rose under FitzHugh we cannot tell, but it 
may well have been more than the hundred or so pardoned. More important 
than the actual numbers were the connections and loyalties of the gentry 
involved. These were surely well known to the king of whom it was said that he 
could remember the names and estates of nearly all his landed subjects.?* It was 
this that made the rising so dangerous and impossible to ignore. Having failed 
once to stop Warwick's Yorkshiremen by prompt and decisive action and having 
faced a second rising organized by Warwick, Edward IV on hearing of a third 
rebellion by men from the same affinity in the same area had no choice but to 
call his retainers to him and march north immediately to crush it. In the event 
Edward did indeed make the wrong decision, but perhaps historians should no 
longer question Edward's judgement and instead recognize the cruel dilemma in 
which he was placed and the brilliance of the stratagem by which Warwick 
trapped him. 


А. J. POLLARD 


Hugh Latimer and the Lusty Knave of Kent: the 
Commonwealth Movement of 1549 


HISTORIANS HAVE long recognized Hugh Latimer as one of the 
Commonwealth men, and Professor G. R. Elton termed him the group's 
‘nominal leader’.! Latimer's vigorous preaching assured him of large audiences 
wherever he went and made him perhaps the most visible of those concerned 
about the destructive effects of human avarice and unchecked personal ambition. 
His sermons clearly demonstrate a sincere concern for the common man and 
show that he feared that society as a whole was moving away from the ideal of a 
Christian commonwealth. In the famous 'Sermon of the Plough', Latimer 
lamented that 'London was never so ill as it is now. In times past men were full of 
pity and compassion, but now there is no pity? A later sermon, preached before 


2 Ross, р. 128; ‘The chronicle of the rebellion in Lincolnshire, 1470’, ed. J. С. Nichols, Camden 
Miscellany I (Camden Soc., xxxix, 1847), pp. 13, 17. 

24 * Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio’, in Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum, i, ed. W. Fulman 
(Oxford, 1684), p. 554. 

! G. В. Elton, England under the Tudors (and edn., 1974), p. 186. Cf. W. К. Jordan, Edward VI: the 
Young King (1968), pp. 416—26 and W. R. D. Jones, The Tudor Commonwealth, 1529—59 (1970), pp. 24- 


43. 
2 Works of Hugh Latimer, ed. G. E. Corrie (2 vols., Cambridge, 1844-5), i. 64. 
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Edward VI, warned against the evils of enclosures: ‘For where as have been а 
great many householders and inhabitants, there is now but a shepherd and his 
dog"? 

Lr was primarily a preacher and in this capacity contributed to the 
Commonwealth movement.* He wrote little, certainly nothing on the scale of the 
Discourse of the Common Weal of This Realm of England, which is ‘probably the most 
highly thought-of piece of Commonwealth literature'.5 Others, particularly John 
Hales, were more single-minded in their pursuit of legal and legislative remedies 
for the ills of society. Hales studied social and economic questions and drafted 
legislation for reform. He also played a major role in the enclosures commission 
established by Protector Somerset to investigate conditions in the Midlands.® 
Latimer, on the other hand, was more of a moralist and social critic who 
denounced all forms of sin, corruption and injustice. The world of men's souls 
concerned him more than the world of politics and economics. 

There exists, however, one piece of evidence that has been used to support the 
notion that Hugh Latimer also worked actively behind the scenes in support of 
the Commonwealth men involved in the Kentish insurrection of 1549.’ On 10 
September 1549, Sir Anthony Aucher wrote from Dover to William Cecil, 
personal secretary to the protector, expressing fears of the Commonwealth men 
and particularly of ‘that Common Wealth called Latimer’, who had ‘gotten the 
pardon’ of popular agitators involved in disturbances in Kent.’ A long list of 
historians, including R. H. Tawney and A. F. Pollard, have either stated or 
implied that the Latimer mentioned in Aucher’s letter was Hugh.? A previously 
unnoticed letter from Aucher to Sir John Thynne, contained among the Thynne 
Manuscripts at Longleat, suggests that Hugh Latimer was not the man causing 
trouble in Kent. This letter, also from Dover and written only five days after the 
first, adds important information about Latimer’s activities. 


Longleat House, Thynne MSS., vol. ii fo. 145r-v? 


Syr, I cannot but lament to se the Comonwelthe of Kent called Lattymer to runne uppe 
and downe the contreye and neuer sessyng hys evyll accustomyd myschefes, and in every 


3 Works of Latimer, i. 100. 

* Latimer has attracted two modern biographers, A. G. Chester, Hugh Latimer, Apostle to the English 
(Philadelphia, 1954) and H. S. Darby, Hugh Latimer (1953). 

£ jones, p. 36. On the question of the authorship of the Discourse see M. Dewar, ‘The authorship of 
the "Discourse of the Commonweal"'', Econ. Hist. Rev., end ser., xix (1966), 388—400. 

* A Discourse of the Common Weal of This Realm of England, ed. E. Lamond (Cambridge, 189, repr. 
1954), pp. xxxix-lxvii. Cf. Jones, рр. 54-6 and Jordan, pp. 426-38. 

? On the disorders in Kent see Jordan, p. 446; Т. R. Murphy, 'The maintenance of order in early 
Tudor Kent, 1509-58' (unpublished Northwestern University Ph.D. thesis, 1975); P. Clark, English 
Provincial Society from the Reformation to the Revolution: Religion, Politics and Society in Kent, 1500—1640 
(1977). 

* Public Record Office, SP 10/8 No. 56. The text is printed in Е. W. Russell, Xett’s Rebellion in Norfolk 
(1859), pp. 202-3. Aucher was the eldest son of James Aucher or Auchar of Otterden Place, Kent. A 
successful careerist, Anthony Aucher held local offices in Kent followed by a steady stream of higher 
appointments including victualler of the works at Dover, chief victualler of Boulogne, master of the 
jewel house, and receiver for Kent in the court of augmentations. He traded in the Levant, held 
offices under Mary, and died at the siege of Calais in 1558. E. Hasted, History of the County of Kent (1s 
vols., Canterbury, 1797—1801), v. 328, 388, 536; W. C. Richardson, History of the Court of Augmentations, 
1536-54 (Baton Rouge, 1961), pp. 188, 221, 281. 

ЭВ. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the 16th Century (1912), p. 368; А. Е. Pollard; England under 
Protector Somerset (1900), p. 281n; Jordan, p. 418; Jones, p. 87; Chester, p- 172, where the letter is 
incorrectly dated Oct. 1548; Clark, p. 79. 

t° Printed by kind permission of the marquess of Bath. The original spelling has been retained, 
except that all abbreviations have been extended. Capitalization has been modernized, and a 
minimum of punctuation added where necessary to make the meaning clear. 
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towne and typplyng houses my lordes graces name in hys mouthe, sayng that hys grace 
hathe allowed all hys doynges for good, and in every towne and vyllage receyvyng bylles of 
complaynte of dyuers of hys sourte, bostyng hymselfe as thoughe he had my lordes grace 
in hys sleve, ye, and not lettyng to saye to some of hys frendes as I ame certyfyed that my 
lordes grace hathe wylled him to do these thynges to shamefullye to here of anny honeste 
harte that eyther feyrethe or lovythe my lorde. I wrote of late in yor absens to Master 
Syssell playnlye my mynde in other matters; he handeled me bothe fryndlye and as 
honestelye as ever I was vsed for the whiche I praye you as yor pore frende to geve hym 
thankes on my behalfe. Assuryng you that the moste parte of the honeste sorte muse with 
the pryde and rasshenes of thys lusty Lattymer, I wolde I knewe a lytle of my lordes mynd 
and some parte of youre fancye, and I wyll somewhate alaye hys pryde for I wyll haue the 
knave cuffed and beaten in every corner, and yet he shall not knowe who dothe hyt. He ys 
not alyve that canne bere to my lordes grace a good harte and hathe not advertysed hys 
grace of these vyllanous reportes that these knaves make. I can no more but praye to the 
most mersyfull and ever lyvyng God to cesse thys eaysdyng!! plage that raynethe thus 
excedyngly vppon vs аз knowythe God who ever preserve you. Frome Dover peere the ху" 
of September anno 1549. 

Yours assuryd 

Anthony Auchar 


Postscript. А frynd of myne and my lordes syruante, John Deryng, ys departed thys worlde 
of whose soule the hevenlye Lorde have mercy, and he had in offyce in my receyte the 
landes of the late Syr Thomas Wyat, knyght, whyche yf hyt maye please you to further thys 
bearer my syruante at Master Chauncelors handes 1 wyll put yn suertyes for hym and also 
gratyfye Master Chauncellor as you shall thynke mete and yet I thynke myselfe as myche 
(fo. 145v) in youre dette as yf ye gave me as myche out of yor owne purse as knowythe God 
who ever haue you in hys tuyssyon. 


It is highly improbable that Hugh Latimer, court preacher and former bishop 
of Worcester, ran up and down the countryside haranguing the commons. In 
1549 he was about sixty years of age and reportedly ill after Easter. For most of 
the year he resided at Lambeth palace with Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury.!! Aucher ought to have known Hugh Latimer, and even if the two 
were unacquainted it is unlikely that Aucher would have referred to him as a 
lusty knave fit to be cuffed and beaten. Internal evidence, therefore, supports the 
conclusion that Hugh Latimer and the 'lusty knave' were different persons. 

If Hugh Latimer was not the lusty knave to whom Aucher referred, who was 
causing so much trouble in Kent? Unfortunately, neither letter gives useful clues 
to his identity, and without more evidence this Latimer must remain anonymous. 
Yet the lusty knave is of importance, because he was a Commonwealth activist 
very different from the group associated with Hugh Latimer and John Hales. 
This fellow roamed through the villages of rural Kent speaking directly to 
ordinary men and women. Hugh Latimer preached to the king and privy 
councillors at the court; the lusty knave's forum was the tippling house. 
Moreover, his alleged ties to Protector Somerset are not without interest. 
Aucher, who should have known Somerset's attitudes toward the Common- 
wealth movement, hesitated in taking action against the lusty knave and asked 
the advice of both Cecil and Thynne. In the letter to Thynne, Aucher proposed 
punishing the knave in such a way that 'he shall not knowe who dothe hyt'. If 
Aucher had known the protector to be a conservative favouring traditional 


H Reading uncertain: ‘waeaysdyng’ (i.e. wasting) or ‘woe caysdyng’ (i.e. woe causing) have also 
been suggested. 

1! Authorities disagree on the date of Hugh Latimer’s birth. The Dictionary of National Biography 
gives the dates 1480-6, while Chester, pp. 2—8, prefers 1492-4. Latimer’s illness is discussed in 
Chester, pp. 182-5. 
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concepts of social justice, he surely would have written to Cecil and Thynne very 
differently and dealt with the lusty knave in a more direct fashion. Aucher's letter 
not only eliminates confusion about Hugh Latimer's role in the Commonwealth 
movement but also, by introducing a new figure, sheds light on popular 
discontent in Kent and the policies of Protector Somerset. 


BARRETT L. BEER 
RONALD J. NASH 


New Light on the Circulation of Early Newspapers: 
the Case of the ‘Hamburgischer Correspondent’ in 


1730 


In 1715 C. G. HOFFMANN, professor of law in Frankfurt an der Oder, wrote 
that ‘we live in the d of the journalists'.! And although the origins of 
newspaper printing and publishing can be traced far back into the seventeenth 
century in Germany and other areas, it is indisputable that the first decades of 
the eighteenth century saw the spread and further development of this all- 
important means of communication. In Germany, more newspapers were 
founded in this period than ever before, and more survived their infancy too.? In 
England, the first half of the eighteenth century saw the rise of the provincial 
newspaper as a regular feature of daily life;* while the French press gradually 
emerged as a recognizable force at this time.* 

The broad contours of the development are well known. Yet many of the more 
important questions concerning the rise of the newspaper have been left 
shrouded in obscurity. While it has proved possible to analyse the actual content 
of newspapers on the basis of a wealth of surviving copies, questions concerning 
the economics of publishing newspapers, their circulation and the extent of the 
reading public remain unanswered. As Professor Cranfield pointed out in his 
pioneering study of the English provincial press, few accounts were ever kept of 
the primitive and fragile businesses connected with the trade.* And even those 
which were kept generally perished with the bankruptcy or death of the printer. 
Regular publication and an increasingly receptive market of avid readers did not 
at first make for stable economic conditions for the printers themselves. Indeed, 
few printers could rely on newspapers alone to maintain solvency: this aspect of 
their activity was for a long time at best a profitable sideline, very much a 
secondary source of income. 

Some evidence has, of course, survived. In England, the attempts by the 
administration in the first decade of the century to introduce a viable stamp duty 


! Quoted by W. Schóne, Zeitungswesen und Statistik. Eine Untersuchung uber den Einfluss der periodischen 
iue auf die Enstehung und Entwicklung der staatswissenschaftlichen Literatur, speziell der Statistik (Jena, 
1924), p. 56. 

*M. Lindemann, Deutsche Presse bis 1815. Geschichte der deutschen Presse, Teil i (Abhandlungen und 
Materialien zur Publizistik, v, Berlin, 1969), pp. 132-45. 

* G. A. Cranfield, The Development of the Provincial Newspaper, 1700-60 (Oxford, 1962); also J. Н. 
Plumb, The Commercialisation of Leisure in 18th-century England (Reading, 1973), pp. 3-10. 

* Histoire Générale de la Presse Frangatse, i: Des Origines 4 1814, ed. С. Bellanger, J. Godechot, P. 
Guiral and F. Terrou (Paris, 1969), pp. 159-249. 

8 Cranfield, pp. 224-56. 
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involved a fairly close survey of the circulation. of some contempo 
newspapers.? In 1730, Walpole's administration seized the papers of Richard 
Francklin, printer of The Craftsman.’ The circulation figures of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine are known too.* Other information has been gleaned from newspapers 
and journals themselves. It was on the basis of such information that Joachim 
Kirchner attempted to reconstruct the accounts of the Hamburg moral weekly, 
Der Patriot, which showed quite conclusively that this pioneering north German 
journal was not only a viable financial enterprise, but that it was able to reach 
circulation figures similar to those of the Craftsman in London.? 

But despite these occasional glimpses of light, the field remains one marked 
above all for its obscurity. Indeed, some of the more vital questions will never be 
answered even if more such material is found. The size of the edition of any 
newspaper provides little or no indication of the number of people who actually 
read it. Circulation in coffee houses, joint subscriptions, reading circles must 
inevitably have extended the readership enormously.!? Addison thought that 
twenty people read each single copy; in Germany, in 1785, Georg Joachim 
Góschen thought the same.!! One early eighteenth-century Hamburg newspaper 
advertised the fact that the paper could be read at half the purchase price in the 
distributor’s office.!? Too little is known about distribution for even vague 
estimates to be made. J. H. Zedler wrote in his Universal Lexikon that a newspaper 
carrier was one who, for a fee, delivered newspapers to private houses and then 
collected them again.!* 

In Germany, a systematic study of newspapers and their circulation has been 
under way for some years, but confusion still prevails over many of the more 
fundamental issues.!* If in 1969 Lindemann's history of the German press was 
able to ignore the subject of circulation almost entirely, it would seem that this 
was primarily the result of a simple lack of substantive evidence. Attempts to 


* J. M. Price, ‘A note on the circulation of the London press, 1704—14', ante, xxxi (1958), 215-19. 
Stamp duty returns themselves give only a general indication of the over-all development of the 
press, see А. Aspinall, ‘Statistical accounts of the London newspapers in the 18th century’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., lxiii (1948), 201-82. 

! M. В. A. Harris, ‘Figures relating to the printing and distribution of the Craftsman 1726 to 1730’, 
ante, xliii (1970), 233-42. 

* Printed in D. Е. McKenzie, ‘Printers of the mind: some notes on bibliographical theories and 
printing house practices’, Studies т Bibliography, xxii (1969), 1—75. 

? J. Kirchner, ‘Der Hamburger “Patriot”. Eine Untersuchung zur Frühgeschichte der Zeitschrift’, 
Publizishk, ii (1957), 148—56. 

10 A, S. Collins, ‘The growth of the reading public during the 18th century’, Rev. of English Studies, ii 
(1926), 284-94; J. В. Sutherland, "The circulation of newspapers and literary periodicals, 1700-30’, 
The Library, 4th ser., xv (1985), 110-24. For Germany the best study is still that by I. Jentsch, Zur 
Geschichte des Zeitungslesens т Deutschland am Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1987), esp. pp. 122-3; 
see also P. Currie, ‘Moral weeklies and the reading public in Germany, 1711—50', Oxford German 
Studies, Ш (1968), 69-86; R. Engelsing, Analphabetentum und Lekture. Zur Sozialgeschichte des Lesens in 
Deutschland zwischen feudaler und industrieller Gesellschaft (Stuttgart, 1973); idem, Der Burger als Leser. 
Lesergeschichte in Deutschland 1500—1800 (Stuttgart, 1974). 

!! Cranfield, p. 177; Jentsch, p. 22. 

12 Hamburg vor 200 Jahren, ed. T. Schrader (Hamburg, 1892), p. 29. 

13]. H. Zedler, Grosses Vollstdndiges Universal Lexikon Aller Wissenschaften und Künste (64 vols., Leipzig 
and Halle, 1735-50), Ixi. 923. 

МЕ. Bogel and E. Blühm, Die Deutschen Zeitungen des 17. Jahrhunderts (a vols., Studien zur Publizistik, 
Bremer Reihe, xvii, Bremen, 1977); attempts to use this material and extend it are summarized in M. 
Welke, ‘Russland in der deutschen Publizistik des 17. Jahrhunderts, 1613-89’, Forschungen zur 
Osteuropdischen Geschichte, xxiii (1976), 105—276 (esp. pp. 142-65). 

15 Lindemann, pp. 39-40; but see also the criticism by M. Welke, ‘Die Geschichte der Zeitung in 
den ersten Jahrhunderten ihres Bestehens. Kritische Bemerkungen zu Margot Lindemanns “Deutsche 
Presse bis 1815", Daphnis, iii (1974), 92-106. 
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overcome this difficulty by means of speculations based on paper prices and 
journeymen's work rates have provided only the first sketch of an answer." 

The accounts of one of the more important Hamburg newspapers in 1730 
shed light on many of these problems.'’ The document is not entirely unknown. 
Goldfriedrich used some of the more salient pieces of information it contains in 
his monumental history of the German book trade, although at some points his 
interpretation is superficial to the extent of being inaccurate.!* Since then its 
existence has been ignored, and it has never been published in full. The accounts 
form part of a contract drawn up between Hermann Heinrich Holle, the founder 
of the newspaper, and his future son-in-law, Georg Christian Grund, on the 
occasion of the latter's take-over of the business and the resultant transfer of the 
printing works from Schiffbek, a village on the old military route from Hamburg 
to Berlin, to the city itself.!? It is not consistent at all points since it was intended 
to serve as a basis for the calculation of a yearly pension for Holle and other 
members of his family: the figures quoted in it are clearly average sums and 
would be expected to vary from year to year. At the same time, the document 
which has survived is a copy of the original which now appears to be lost. It was а 
transcription which was to play a central role in the dispute in 1758 between 
Grund’s widow and Holle’s son over the continued payment of the latter’s yearly 
pension after the death of Grund himself.?? The result of the dispute is not 
knowm: the last communication in the affair is a complaint by Holle that despite 
the senate's order, Sophia Grund had still not paid the pension of 400 mark. It 
is, however, to be assumed that the payments were ultimately resumed, since no 
more was heard of the matter.?! 

Little is known of Hermann Heinrich Holle's early movements.** He was born 
in Nienburg an der Weser and was a printer in Hamburg before 1710. In that 
year he moved to Wandsbek outside the city in Schleswig-Holstein where he 
printed a bible in five languages over which he came into conflict with the local 
clergy. He moved on to Schiffbek in the same year where he published his first 
newspaper, the Schiffbeker Posthorn. It had ceased publication by the end of the 
year, but was resumed two years later under the title of the Aviso oder der 
Hollsteinische Unpartheyische Correspondent. This paper, too, folded in 1714, and it 
was only in 1721 that Holle succeeded in producing the Staats- und Gelehrte 
Zeitung des Unpartheyische Hollsteinischen Correspondenten, a newspaper which was to 


16 M. Pollak, ‘The performance of the wooden printing press’, Library Quart., xlii (1972), 218-64; 
and Welke, ‘Russland’, pp. 1439-65. 

! [n Staatsarchiv der Freien- und Hansestadt Hamburg (hereafter StAH) Bestand: Senat Cl. VII 
Lit. Lb No. 16 Vol. я Fasc. 5, translation printed below. 

J. Goldfriedrich, Geschichte des Deutschen Buchandels (5 vols., Leipzig, 1886-192), ii: Vom 
Westfalischen Frieden bis zum Beginn der Klassischen Litteraturperiode (1648—1740). His calculation of 1,666 
copies printed and 1,575 subscribers ignores the other indications given by the contract, ihid., pp. 49- 
50. 
9 Article 4 of the contract printed below suggests that it formed part of a marriage settlement: the 
sum of 600 mk. was to be given to Sophia Wendelina Holle as a dowry in her marriage to Grund. 

? See letters in StAH Senat СІ. УП Lit. Lb No. 16 Vol. з Fasc. 5 dated 12 Apr. 1758, 29 May 1758, 
11 Dec. 1758, 15 Jan. 1759. The copy of the contract of 1730 was enclosed by Hermann Martin Holle 
in his letter to the senate of 11 Dec. 1758. 

?! Ibid., letter dated 15 Jan. 1759 contains a note of a senate decree that Grund's widow, Sophia 
Wendelina, should resume payments within 8 days. 

2? For Holle see Н. Colshorn, ‘Wandsbeks und Schiffbeks alte Druckereien’, Bórsenblatt für der 
deutschen Buchhandel. Frankfurter Ausgabe (no. 18, 2 Nov. 1963), 1934-6; and Hamburger Bücher 1491- 
1850, ed. W. Kayser (Mitteilungen aus der Staats- und Universitütsbibliothek Hamburg, vii 
Hamburg, 1978), p. 100. 
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survive in Schiffbek until 1730.23 It was then transferred to the city of Hamburg, 
and during the course of the eighteenth century became the leading newspaper 
of north Germany. By 1800 it was said to have achieved a circulation of 28,000- 
30,000 copies, printed on twelve presses and producing a net profit of 12,000 
courant mark per annum.?* 

In the early years of its existence, the Correspondent had clearly not yet reached 
such a position of eminence. But it did combine high journalistic qualities with a 
reputation for reliable news which made the paper popular at an early stage. Its 
first editor was C. F. Weichmann, a member of the Hamburg Patriotic Society 
and well connected in literary circles in north Germany (he later published the 
important anthology of poetry Die Poesie der Niedersachsen). It was Weichmann 
who started the regular column Von gelehrten Sachen, a book review section which 
became the subject of a bitter debate about the function of the press in the mid 
seventeen-twenties.?@ Although the paper was published outside the city of 
Hamburg, it clearly relied from the start on the market offered by that leading 
north German commercial centre and soon acquired a reputation which far 
transcended the boundaries of that city. In 1725 J. P. Marperger noted that the 
Schiffbek paper (which was, however, written in Hamburg) had for some years 
been a most popular newspaper, read far and wide in north Germany. It was, 
according to him, the most unusual and in many ways the best newspaper 
produced in a city long renowned not only for the papers published there, but 
also for the number of foreign papers which could be purchased in the shops.?’. 
Its reputation continued to grow, despite the fact that there is evidence to suggest a 
financial crisis during its first decade in Hamburg which led to the revision of the 
original contract of 1730 and a reduction of the pensions paid to Holle and his 
heirs.” 

In 1721 the paper was published in two main editions each week on Tuesdays 
and Fridays at 8 a.m. In addition, two supplements were published on the same 
days between 3 and 4 p.m., which contained all the very latest news.?? The print 
order of the latter editions was generally somewhat smaller, although all editions 


3 On the early history of the newspaper see E. Blühm, ‘Christian Friedrich Weichmann. Redakteur 
des Schiffbeker “Correspondenten”, Zeitschrift des Vereins fur hamburgische Geschichte, liii (1967), 69-78; 
J. M. Lappenberg, Zur Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst in Hamburg (Hamburg, 1840), pp. Ixxx-lxxxi; E. 
Baasch, Geschichte des hamburgischen Zeitungswesens von den Anfangen bis 1914 (Hamburg, 1980), pp. 3-4; 
В. Bülck, Das Schleswig-holsteinische Zeitungswesen von den Anfángen bis zum Jahre 1789 (Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins, xvi, Kiel, 1928), рр. 38-42. From Jan. 1731 the 
paper appeared under the title: Staats- und Gelehrte Zeitung des Hamburgischen unpartheyischen 
Correspondenten. 

" Lindemann, р. 168; Baasch, p. 7; J. von Schwarzkopf, ‘Politische Zeitungen und Intel- 
ligenzblátter in der freyen Reichsstadt Hamburg’, Hanseatisches Magazin, vi (1802), 314-37. 

38 J, Scheibe, Der “Patriot” (1724—26) und sem Pubhkum. Untersuchungen über die Verfassergesellschaft und 
die Leserschaft einer Zeitschrift der frühen Aufklärung (GOppinger Arbeiten zur Germanistik, cix, 
Göppingen, 1973), pp. 35-50; Lexikon der hamburgischen Schriftsteller bis zur Gegenwart, ed. H. Schroder 
and others (8 vols., Hamburg, 1851—83), vii. 592—3. 

2 Blühm, ‘Weichmann’. 

27 Jentsch, pp. 98, 118; Bülck, p. 48. Kowalewski suggested that the paper moved to the city in 
order to avoid dangerous competition from another newspaper in Schiffbek with virtually the same 
title: С. Kowalewski, ‘Beiträge zur Geschichte des hamburgischen Zeitungswesens LV’, Mitteilungen des 
Vereins für hamburgische Geschichte, vii (1898—9), 143—7. On distribution in Rostock (1725) see W. Stieda 
‘Hamburger Avisen in Mecklenburg’, ibid., vi (1893), 121-3. 

1 StAH Senat Cl. VII Lit. Lb No. 16Vol. 2 Fasc. 5; revised contracts modifying the original dated 
26 March 1784 and eg May 1738. Both mention financial difficulties as the cause for the revision; 
Sophia Wendelina Grund's letter in the same file (12 Apr. 1758) states that Holle's pension had not 
been paid because of the decline of the newspaper business. К 

з Bülck, pp. 42-3; article 2 of the contract printed below states that the second edition was smaller 
than the first. 
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consisted of four sides in quarto throughout. By 1722, the paper had been 
expanded to the extent that the two main editions were printed on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, while the supplements, or Extraordinaire Ausgaben, appeared оп Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. In the same year the section containing news from the 
world of learning first appeared in the two main editions: only in the following 
year did this section appear in the other editions too. Apart from a minor 
disruption in 1725 due to the departure of Weichmann as editor (at which point 
the book review section appeared at irregular intervals), the newspaper 
maintained this format until the seventeen -fifties.*? 

The information contained within the contract of 1780 allows an estimate of 
the size of edition of the paper as well as a picture of some of the more important 
aspects of the organization of the business. It also sheds light on the profitability 
of the undertaking. 

The total cost of printing the newspaper amounted to 260 mark annually.*! 
Since Holle also specified that it cost twelve schilling to print 1,000 copies, and 
that each edition cost an average of twenty schilling, it appears that the size of 
each edition was about 1,660 copies. In article 2 of the contract, however, he 
noted that ap Aie books of paper were printed for the ordinary editions 
(giving a size of 1,650 copies), while only 30$ were used for the extraordinary 
editions (ie. 1,537 copies). Inevitably these figures provide only a rough 
indication of the sale of the paper, and they are modified by Holle himself when 
he claims that the average price paid by subscribers was one mark for fifty copies 
which, given a total income of 6,552 mark, results in the figure of 1,575 
subscribers. Some copies, as he himself stated, remained unsold each day, while 
the figures are further distorted by the fact that no indication is given of the size 
of the income gained from advertisements.** It is thus possible to say only that 
about 1,500 people subscribed to the paper annually, by no means an 
extraordinary achievement at the time.** 

Apart from these indications of the size of the editions, the contract also 
illustrates other aspects of the running of the newspaper. Some of these remain 
rather mysterious, like the hint that the move to Hamburg meant that the paper 
would now be printed by day rather than at night.** Other items of expenditure 
illuminate the various ways in which news was purchased (some was exchanged 
for subscriptions to the Correspondent); similarly Holle specified how much the 
Hamburg censors were pajd, while noting that the costs of the new privilege and 
concession fees had not fully been settled with the senate—they were ultimately 
agreed at a rate of 100 mark per annum.*6 

Unfortunately, no indication is given of the size of the printing works. Article 9 


3 Bulck, pp. 44—5. 

*! For the following see articles 1 and з below. 

?! 1 bale of paper = зоо books = 5000 sheets. Each sheet produced 2 newspapers, although a 
certain amount of wastage must be allowed for. Welke, ‘Russland’, р. 157 n. 219. 

3 The Correspondent had relatively few advertisements compared with the other main Hamburg 
newspaper, the Relations Courier: Baasch, рр. 1-8. Cranfield suggests that early newspapers in England 
derived a relatively small | eta tibus of their income from this source, Cranfield, pp. 224-6. 

* It has been estimated that many German newspapers at this time reached figures over 1,000: those 
which declined below 500 generally folded. Lexikon des gesamten. Buchwesens, ed. К. Loffler and J. 
Kirchner (s vols., Leipzig, 1985-7), i. 96. 

*5 See article 1 below. 

№ StAH Senat Cl. VII Lit. Lb No. 16 Vol. з Fasc. 5: Extractus Protocolli Extrajudicialis, 1 Dec. 
1730. The same decree contained the stipulation that free copies should be given to senators and 
other persons in the city administration, and was accompanied by the injunction that the newspaper 
was to be well printed and that it was to conform with all the usual censorship regulations: see n. 46 
below. 
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merely specifies that the presses, fount and other pieces of equipment were to be 
valued separately. But it would seem that Holle certainly owned more than one 

гезз. А funeral poem written on Holle's death in 1786 claimed that he 
employed eighteen men at peak times.” At the same time it should be noted that 
he also printed and published books apart from the newspaper, and must also 
have been involved in a certain amount of service printing.** 

All the same, the ere in 1730 would seem to have been a profitable 
enterprise. Income exceeded costs by a sum of 4,200 mark annually, which was 
sufficient to provide a substantial pension for Holle himself and a smaller one 
for his son. And Grund was still able to draw an income of 2,100 mark, in 
addition to which it was laid down that he alone was to have sole rights over any 
other income arising from printing activity apart from the newspaper.” 
Comparative figures from other businesses in Hamburg at this time are 
notoriously difficult to find. Measured against the largest commercial enterprises 
the Correspondent was a small undertaking. But it did provide incomes which 
compared favourably with those paid by the senate to its own higher officials and 
to the professors of the Gymnasium." 

JOACHIM WHALEY 


Staatsarchiv der Freien-und Hansestadt Hamburg Bestand: Senat Cl. VII Lit. Lb No. 16 
Vol. 2 Fasc. 5, translation*! 


[CONTRACT BETWEEN HERMANN HEINRICH HOLLE AND GEORG CHRISTIAN GRUND, 1730] 


Conditions whereunder I, Hermann Holle, in my present weak physical condition, 
promise to give up my printing works and the entire newspaper business and hand it over 
to Herr Georg Christian Grund, the present fiancé of my eldest daughter, Wendelina 
Sophia, in the coming year 1781.*! 


1) Yearly costs of printing the newspaper 
208 issues to be set up in Corpus or Rheinlànder |fount]** at ғо sch. each 260 mk. 


The cost of printing [the same] (since this will now occur by day), 12 
sch. for each thousand [copies] or in terms of the present printing 
order, зо sch. for each edition 260 mk. 


57 Bülck, p. 49 n. 38. 

5! Hamburger Bücher, рр. 100-3 provides a survey of the kind of literature published by both Holle 
and Grund; see also Н. Colshorn, ‘Hamburgs Buchhandel im 18. Jahrhundert. I]. Die mittleren 
Firmen’, Bórsenblatt für den deutschen Buchhandel. Frankfurter Ausgabe (no. 25, 30 March 1978), 106-16 
lesp. pp. 108—9). 

39 See article 3 below. 

4 Professors at the Gymnasium received goo mk. p.a.; the senior Syndicus (the highest 
administrative official) was paid 3,200 mk., his juniors received 2,800 mk. p.a.: figures taken from 
StAH Kammerei I Мо. 22 Bd. 215 (1739) fos. 70, 120. 

*! I am grateful to the Staatsarchiv der Freien- und Hansestadt Hamburg for permission to print 
this document. The translation of the contract has been made as close to the original as possible. 
Proper names have been regularized and modernized throughout. Currency values are expressed in 
terms of Hamburg mark and schilling at the rate of 16 schilling to the mark (abbreviated as sch. and 
mk. respectively). 1 thaler (reichsthaler) = 3 mark. 

41 Holle (21736) had 4 children: Hermann Martin, Sophia Wendelina, Adam Heinrich and Maria 
Amalia. It was Sophia Wendelina who married Georg Christian Grund (1695-1756) in 1731. After 
Grund's death she continued to run the business until c. 1775, but now in conjunction with Barthold 
Heinrich Zinck, the editor, who had married Sophia Maria Grund. There were also я Grund sons 
who are mentioned as heirs in the 17705: see letters in StAH Senat Cl. VII Lit. Lb No. 16 Vol. ғ Fasc. 
10. 

43 Two types of fount in common use in Germany in the 18th century. Lexikon des gesamten 
Buchwesens, ii. 265, iii. 129. 
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Paper [used] is 314 books, is about 3 bales іп all,** each bale [costing] 
17 mk. in Hamburg money 561 mk. 
Total 1081 mk. 


N.B. At present some 30-40 bales of good paper are ordered from G. T. Pfuhl in 
Bremervórde at the price of 16 mk. light money.” 


For ink, heating, lighting etc., for each issue 8 sch. 104 mk. 
For new type, yearly 50 mk. 
The news from Berlin, Vienna, Breslau, Petersburg and Poland cost 
yearly 33 subscriptions 
Halle, yearly si 
Leipzig 9 
Lüneburg у 6 
Franckfurth and Hanau 20 mk. 
Copenhagen 24 mk. 
Stockholm 4 ducats quarterly (*) at 7 mk. 4 sch. 116 mk. 
To H. Cortius for Dutch and other news 52 mk. 


Total 1447 mk. 5 subscriptions 


(*) The news from Stockholm is very expensive since only one letter arrives every three 
weeks, and if in future any more favourable means of obtaining news comes to light, then 
the existing arrangements may be changed. And should any other interesting news 
become available in future then the costs will be carried by each of us [in proportion to the 
income we draw from the business] though all such innovations must meet with previous 
mutual consent. 


Transport 1447 mk. 514subscriptions 
For the insertion of official announcements and proof reading, also 
for the supply of the learned article and [yearly] index 400 mk. 
The Hamburg censorship is paid 1 Portugaleuser yearly which is*® 75mk. 


For the delivery of newspapers, the collection of letters which will in 
future be done by the apprentice, and for all other newspaper business 
a sum will be set aside amounting to 100 mk. 


Newspapers which are distributed gratis,*! 31 subscriptions (making a 
total of 821 at 4 mk. each) 330 mk. 


Total expenditure 2352 mk. 


4 See n. 32 above. 

43 Bremervörde lay in the duchy of Bremen and Verden between Bremen and Stade. ‘Leichtes Geld’ 
was simply another way of reckoning thaler, J. E. Kruse, Allgemeiner und besonders Hamburgischer 
Kontorist (4th edn., 2 vols., Hamburg, 1783), i. 176: I am grateful to Professor Philip Grierson for 
kindly sending me a xerox of this reference. 

46 The Hamburg censorship lay in the hands of one of the Syndici, whose duty it was to read all the 
newspapers published in the city. They were fairly closely controlled for political and above all 
diplomatic reasons. М. A. Westphalen, Hamburgs Verfassung und Verwaltung in ihrer allmdhligen 
Entwickelung bis auf die neueste Zeit (я vols., Hamburg, 1841), ii. 452—3. See also Baasch, p. 6. 

47 Sent to all members of the senate and others according to the decree of 1 Dec. 1730 quoted in n. 
86 above. 
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N.B. To the above expenses must be added the concession fee payable in the city of 
Hamburg, and also the costs relating to the removal of the printing works, but since they 
are not yet known they will be dealt with as laid down in article g [below].** Apart from 
this nothing further will be added to the costs of production, neither Hauer [schilling ]** 
nor other dues, nor the cost of any other services, nor post money (since the main letters 
arrive franked, and all others are to be informed that they must send their letters franked 
too) nor any other incidental expenses whatever their nature; all these must be met by 
Herr Grund alone from the income apportioned to him and from his other earnings. The 
only exception [in this respect] will arise if some change occurs in the number of the 31 
gratis copies which cannot be foreseen at present: these will be paid by all of us, but only 
in so far as the costs of paper and the printers’ wages are concerned. 


з) Yearly income from newspaper printing. 208 issues for each of which some 3 1} books 
lof paper] are generally used, each book costing 1 mk. 6552 mk. 


N.B. It is true that some who pay 1 mk. quarterly for each set of newspapers thus receive 
26 sheets for 1 mk., while others who pay by the book only get 24 sheets for 1 mk.; but if 
one takes into consideration those who pay for each individual newspaper at a rate of } 
reichsthaler quarterly, one can generally reckon that 25 sheets cost an average of 1 mk.” 
And since some newspapers generally remain unsold, the cost of about } book {of paper] 
has been deducted from the above account; for at the moment 33 books are printed for 
the ordinary editions, but only 30$ books for the extraordinary editions. The income from 
advertisements must also be taken into account here. 


8) Distribution of the above 6552 mk. 


The cost of printing the paper amounts yearly, as stated, to 2352 mk. 
For my own income yearly 1400 mk. 
For Hermann Martin, my eldest son, since he has given up all rights to 

the printing works etc., yearly 700 mk. 
For Herr Grund, yearly 2100 mk. 


Total 6552 mk. 


N.B. Since the concession fee payable in Hamburg, which was not known at the time of 
the formulation of this contract, must be added to the above account of expenditure and 
since that fee may vary in future, the same being true of the number of subscriptions to be 
sent out gratis; since these sums cannot be assessed at present, they will be deducted each 
quarter from my own income, from that of my son and from that of Herr Grund in 
proportion. Similarly the costs of the new privilege,*! now under negotiation, and of the 
removal of the printing works, will become known at the end of this first quarter and will 
be distributed in proportionate shares among the beneficiaries of the business. 


4) The above pension of тоо mk., or { of the total profit from the newspaper, for my 
eldest son, Hermann Martin, is a lifelong gift and will be paid until the year of his death; 
afterwards it will thus fall to Herr Grund or his heirs. 


5) My own pension [set out] above of 1400 mk., or $ of the profits from the newspaper, isa 
lifelong grant to me and my wife and will not fall to Herr Grund or his heirs until the year 


4 The annual concession fee for the Correspondent amounted to 100 mk. p.a., ibid. 

Hauer schilling]: a yearly tax of 64% on all rents paid in the city of Hamburg levied in most years 
until 1778, Westphalen, ii. 33. 

*? The newspaper itself contains no indication of its price, presumably due to the fact that the cost 
of sending it outside the city would have to be added to the cost price. Holle himself clearly reckoned 
the average subscription to cost 4 mk. p.a. 

5! The actual cost of the initial privilege does not appear in the file concerning the newspaper. On 
privileges in general see Lindemann, pp. 62-4. 
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in which the last of us dies. Whereby I note that if God should call me out of this world 
before my wife, then the pension of $ of the newspaper profits which is my due will be paid 
to her until the day of her death, and it will be divided equally between her, my son Adam 
Heinrich, my daughter Maria Amalia and any other children whom God might give me. 
And if any of these children should die, that is after the death of any one of them, the 
others will inherit with their mother the share of the dead person. But after the death of 
my wife (if she should be the longer-lived of us both) the whole of this $ share will fall to 
Herr Grund at once. 


6) The yearly pensions will be fully paid out by Herr Grund or his heirs at the end of each 
quarter dated from 1 January 1731, the date of the conveyance, while the share of the 
concession fees etc. will be deducted from each pension. 


N.B. In this 6th article it should be noted that since in the first year it will be necessary to 
lay down considerable capital for the newspaper in advance, for paper and wages and the 
payment of the editor, and since not all the outstanding credits will come in at once, the 
complete payment of the above quarterly pensions may be somewhat difficult. Thus both 
sides have arranged and agreed that in the first year of 1731, Herr Grund should retain 
the weekly income together with the income from monthly payments for his own benefit 
and use—which payments amount to over 650 mk. even without the ordinary income of 
the house. But those payments which arrive quarterly from the Post Houses, both at home 
(with the exception of Post Inspector Heuss whose account is a monthly one) and abroad, 
should be used immediately as they come in from each place to pay the above pensions 
until they are complete, irrespective of whether the money arrives early or late; the 
payment is to be made to me as father-in-law or on my order against a bill of credit. And 
in order that this may proceed smoothly, Herr Grund agrees to present his books [for 
inspection] at any time. But this piecemeal [form of] payment should not last longer than 
the first year 1731; that which Herr Grund is obliged to pay at Easter 1782 will be paid 
fully and at once, and continued in the same way at the end of each subsequent quarter. 


7) The above account and evaluation contained in articles 1 and 2 will be valid for three 
years (in so far as the payment of pensions is concerned) regardless of whether the 
newspaper prospers or declines. At the end of three years, a new assessment shall be made 
of articles 1 and 2 according to whether the paper has flourished or deteriorated; and 
when the costs have been deducted, the rest will again be divided into portions of } for 
Herr Grund, $ for me and } for my eldest son, Hermann Martin. 


8) A similar reassessment and redistribution of income will occur every three years 
subsequently until those conditions laid down in articles 4 and 5 have been fulfilled. In the 
meantime Herr Grund promises to do all in his power to assist the prosperity and 
improvement of the newspaper. If, however, against all expectations, one of the 
newspaper subscribers who pays quarterly defaults on his payments, then each of us will 
bear his share of the cost; but the loss ensuing from those who take individual copies will 
be carried by Herr Grund alone. In general it is to be noted that each quarter must be 
paid promptly or if this is not done, then the delivery of newspapers will be stopped after 
one year at the latest. 


9) In so far as the transfer of the book printing works is concerned, it will be valued 
properly and quantified, in that each press will be assessed at 38 reichsthaler, each 
hundredweight of type weighed on the scales, large or small, new or old type and 
assessed at 17 reichsthaler per hundredweight, and all other implements to be assessed 
individually at a minimum of { of the purchase price, the [whole] to be specified on a 
separate account sheet. The sum of 600 mk., in writing six hundred mark, will be 
reckoned as my daughter Wendelina Sophia's dowry; the rest will be paid in the year 
1731, a rate of interest of 496 p.a. being due on the remaining sum until it is fully paid out. 
That on the other hand which is earned with the printing press (apart from the newspaper) 
will accrue wholly and exclusively to Herr Grund. 
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10) It is also agreed between husband and wife that if the former or the latter should in 
agreement with the will of God die before producing children, then the surviving partner 
will inherit all the goods brought into the marriage by the other, though without claim to 
the inheritance of any other legacies from either side; if, however, children survive or 
indeed if such have existed, then the matter will proceed according to the usual laws." 


Hermann Heinrich Holle 


I, the undersigned, hereby witness and confirm for my part and for that of my heirs, that I 
have earnestly considered all the above conditions and articles presented to me by my 
father-in-law, Hermann Heinrich Holle, on the occasion of the transfer of his at present 
prosperous newspaper publishing business and printing works, and that I have found 
them to be reasonable. Thus I accept each and every demand and its implications, with 
the promise solemnly to live up to the stipulations laid down by my honourable father-in- 
law and to fulfil them in every detail under pain of forfeiting all my present and future 
wealth however much may be necessary for the fulfilment of this undertaking. In view of all 
this, this agreement is set put in duplicate and confirmed by my own signature and 
declaration. At Hamburg 13th December Anno 1730 


Georg Christian Grund 
Bartold Stein as witness? 
Johan Heinrich Löwe, the same? 


Economy, Society and Parliamentary Reform, 
1820—33: Birmingham Evidence and Westminster 
Reaction 


IT HAS BECOME a commonplace for social and economic historians of the early 
period of Britain’s industrial growth to stress the need to go behind the 
aggregate figures and to explain and describe the many regional variations which 
national perspectives conceal.! The work of Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz has 
established the over-all patterns of growth and fluctuation in the British 
economy, and Professor Rostow's 'social tension' chart remains the indispens- 
able starting-point for relating cyclical fluctuations, social unrest and political 
agitation.? At the local level, these themes have been investigated in considerable 
detail for the town of Birmingham. The work of Professor Gill, Lord Briggs, 
Professor Checkland, Dr. Fraser and Mr. Chalklin has revealed much about its 
social structure and economic fluctuations, as well as stressing their importance 
in explaining popular attitudes towards the reform of currency and parliament, 


52 If children of the marriage had themselves married or produced children then such additional 
dependants would obviously have to be taken care of in a new division of the estate. 

83 Stein is mentioned as a cousin of the Holle family and as negotiator in the revision of the 
contract of 26 May 1734: StAH Senat Cl. VII Lit. Lb No. 16 Vol. з Fasc. 5. 

S Lowe was Münzmeisier in Hamburg in 1730: StAH Kammerei I No. 22 Bd. 215 fo. 71. 

ТЕ. A. Wrigley, Population and History (1969), pp. 154-6. 

! A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow and A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 
1790—1850: an Historical, Statistical and Theoretical Study of Втиат” Economic Development (а vols., 
Oxford, 1953); W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the 19th Century (Oxford, 1948), pp. 124—5. 
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the repeal of the Corn Laws and the Chartist programme.* The correspondence 
between Lord Calthorpe and his agent, John Harris, from which extracts are 
printed below, adds some further material. One side of it presents a coherent 
and well-informed account of social, economic and political activity in 
Birmingham between 1820 and 1838. The other reveals the impact of the events 
thus described on a conscientious and liberal member of the house of lords. 

The correspondence down to 1827 (letters 1—15) is dominated by John Harris, 
Lord Calthorpe's agent from 1810 to 1847. He had previously been employed in 
Birmingham in the web manufacturing industry, and continued his 'engage- 
ments in trade' while working for Calthorpe until 1820, when the increasing 
quantity of work for his aristocratic employer obliged him to withdraw.* 
Thereafter, he was described in local directories as a 'surveyor'.5 His partnership 
with Lord Calthorpe—and their high personal regard for one another and close 
collaboration merits such a description—was of momentous significance for the 
family estates and fortunes. The systematic development of Edgbaston as a high- 
class building estate was begun along lines suggested by Harris in a ‘generous 
and well-considered plan’ of 1811. The smaller Gray's Inn Road estate in 
London was leased out to Thomas Cubitt, then at the beginning of his career as a 
master builder, and extensive improvements to the family's agricultural 
holdings in Norfolk, Suffolk and Hampshire were initiated. Nor was Harris's 
contribution limited to accounts and administration. In the aftermath of the 
financial panic of December 1825, when the Birmingham bankers Spooner and 
Attwood called in loans which Calthorpe had run up with them so as to finance 
road-building at Edgbaston, Harris provided money from his own funds to save 
him further embarrassment.? 

In addition to reporting the progress of Edgbaston's development, Harris's 
letters from the estate office in Suffolk Street often describe the state of trade and 
popular feeling in Birmingham, ‘knowing’, as he puts it in one letter, ‘your lord- 
ship anxious to learn the state of public feeling on questions of importance'.!? 
The broad outline of the business cycle in Birmingham is well known: a 
protracted slump after Waterloo (letter 1); rising prosperity from 1821 until the 
early months of 1825 (letters 2—7); the financial panic at the end of the year and 
general depression throughout 1826 (letters 8—18); a subsequent period of slump 
interrupted by occasional bouts of ineffective recovery (letters 14—15); a more 
protracted depression from 1829 to 1882 (letters 16, 18, 29); and then the 
beginnings of another up-swing (letter 30). Harris's letters describe vividly the 


* C. Gill, The History of Birmingham, i: Manor and Borough to 1865 (Oxford, 1952), chs. vi-x; A. Briggs, 
"Thomas Attwood and the economic background of the Birmingham Political Union’, Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., ix (1948), 190-216; idem, Press and Public т Early 19th-century Birmingham (Dugdale Soc. 
Occasional Papers, no. 8, Oxford, 1949); idem, Victorian Cities (revd. edn., Harmondsworth, 1968), ch. 
v; S. C. Checkland, ‘The Birmingham economists. 1815-50’, Есон. His. Rev , and ser., i (1948-50), 1— 
19; D. Fraser, ‘Birmingham and the Corn Laws’, Trans. Birmingham Archaeol. Soc., lxxxii (1965), 1—0; 
С. W. Chalklin, The Provincial Toums of Georgian England, 1740-1820: а Study of the Building Process 
(1974), pp. 258, 263, 268, 271, 287, 292, 301. See also D.E.C. Eversley, ‘Industry and trade, 1500~ 
1800' and К. B. Rose, ‘Political history to 1833’, in Victora History of Warwickshire, vii: The Cuy of 
Birmingham (1964). 

* Hampshire County Record Office (hereafter Н.В.О.), Cal. MSS. F/C/223, Harris to Calthorpe, 28 
March 1820. 

* Wrightson’s Triennial Directory of Birmngham (Birmingham, 1825), р. 66. 

* H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 35, John Harris, ‘Observations for Lord Calthorpe's Correction', 1811. 

7 Н. Hobhouse, Thomas Cubitt: Master Builder (1971), рр. 20-35, 477-80. 

! H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 35, Brief Abstract of Business, Apr. 1824. 

? Ibid., Box 36, Lord Calthorpe's Indebtedness to John Harris, 21 July 1828. 

1° Thid., F/C/245, Harris to Calthorpe, 27 Aug. 1820. 
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impact of these fluctuations on prices, employment, business confidence and 
popular unrest. His eye for precise detail and his great local knowledge give his 
observations a particular interest, and his detailed account of the financial panic 
of December 1825 is especially noteworthy. 

In 1830, the shadowy figure of the recipient, George, third Lord Calthorpe, 
emerges, and the correspondence assumes a more than local significance. Just as 
Harris was the most important nineteenth-century agent, so the third lord was 
the most memorable holder of the title, not only because he responded 
enthusiastically to Harris's development schemes, but also because he enjoyed an 
active—if neglected—political career. He had a share in two rotten 
boroughs—Hindon in Wiltshire and Bramber in Sussex. He was an Evangelical, 
a member of the Clapham Sect, who numbered the Gurneys, Zachary Macaulay 
and William Wilberforce among his friends.!! Indeed, Wilberforce was not only 
a distant relative, but also moved to Bramber at Calthorpe's invitation in 1812 
when the effort of representing the county constituency of Yorkshire became too 
much for him.'? In addition, Calthorpe was a man of profoundly liberal 
sentiments, a 'born reformer' (letter 19a), supporting dissenters' rights, freer 
trade, Catholic Emancipation and parliamentary reform throughout the 
eighteen-twenties.!* More particularly, he saw himself as expressing in the Lords 
the opinions of the ‘well-educated and well-informed’ middle classes of Bir- 
mingham, on whose behalf he accepted or presented some thirteen petitions.!* 
As with his contemporary, the future fifth Earl Fitzwilliam, it was the possession 
of land in an industrial area which enabled him to ‘keep his finger on the pulse of 
middle-class оріпіоп’.! And in this activity, Harris's letters were vital, answering 
for Calthorpe 'the enquiries which I rely upon' (letter 19a). 

During the early stages of the Reform Bill crisis, Calthorpe's side of the 
correspondence well illustrates both the dilemma of the moderate, aristocratic 
reformer, forced to choose between accepting or rejecting a measure he viewed 
as too extreme, and also the breakdown of that alliance between a liberal land- 
owner and respectable, industrial middle-class opinion. Initially, the pattern 
of the eighteen-twenties repeated itself, as Calthorpe was entrusted with the 
petition drawn up by the ‘magistrates, clergy, the high and low bailiffs, bankers 
and merchants'—in opposition to that of the Birmingham Political Union, from 
which, in this early period, 'respectable' opinion remained preponderantly 
aloof.'® This was in February 1831, before the terms of the government's bill 
were public knowledge. When Russell unfolded it on 1 March, Calthorpe—like 
many contemporaries—was staggered by the extreme nature of its provisions, 
racked with doubt as to whether this opposition was self-interested or sincere, 
and hopeful that the petitioners would share his misgivings and withdraw their 
petition (letters 19, 19a). But, as Harris’s reply shows, although the bill was 
indeed broader in scope than many of the petitioners had expected, they heartily 
endorsed it (letter 20). In Birmingham as elsewhere, ‘the success of the bill with 


и Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney: with selections from his journal and correspondence, ed. J. B. Braithwaite 
(2 vols.. Norwich, 1854), i. 109, 233. 264. 288. 307: C. J. Shore, Baron Teignmouth, Memar of the Life 
and Correspondence of John, Lord Teignmouth (2 vols., 1843), ii. 871. 

12 В. Coupland, Wilberforce: a narrative (Oxford. 1923). p. 374. 

13 For a list of these petitions, see D. Cannadine, "The Calthorpe family and Birmingham, 1810— 
1910: а “conservative interest" examined’, Historical Jour., xviii (1975). 734. 

!! Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, new ser., vi, cols. 452-3 (1822); xiii, col. 63 (1825); xiv, col. 1146 
(1826). 

вр. Spring, ‘Earl Fizzwilliam and the Corn Laws’, American Hist. Rev., lix (1954), 302. 

16 |. А. Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life, or a chronicle of local events from 1741 to 1841 (а vols., 
Birmingham, 1868), ii. 542-3- 
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middle-class people was complete from the start'.!? Accordingly, Calthorpe was 
obliged to present the petition, while at the same time making it clear that he 
personally was opposed to the bill. And his isolation from his former middle- 
class allies was only increased when, in May 1832, they finally joined with the 
Birmingham Political Union." 

The letters which Harris and Calthorpe exchanged in August 1831—when the 
bill was in Commons committee and exact constituency boundaries and 
franchise qualifications were being hammered out—throw light on another 
problem: the division between urban and rural constituencies. Whether the 
whig government sought to separate town and country voters—as Professor 
Moore argues—still remains unclear:!? What these letters suggest, however, is the 
extent to which those not privy to the government’s intentions—but sure to be 
affected by them—were thinking along different lines. On the one hand, Harris 
and Calthorpe were delighted to see the suburban and rural parishes of 
Edgbaston and Bordesley included in the Birmingham borough constituency, 
since they thought the addition of ‘respectable’ voters might moderate the 
assumed radical tendencies of the urban electorate (letters 28-5). On the other, 
as the examples cited by Harris show, citizens of Birmingham who had hitherto 
voted in the county, and who now became eligible to vote in the borough, were 
anxious to keep their rural vote as well (letters 26-8). 

When the Reform Bill finally reached the Lords, Calthorpe remained true to 
his earlier views and voted against it on its second reading in the early hours of 8 
October 1831. Thereafter, he made no more speeches in the Lords on the subject 
and took no further personal part in voting. But in the interests of completeness, 
it should be added that he was approached by his friend and neighbour Lord 
Harrowby in January 1832, who advocated a policy of ‘qualified support’ for the 
bill.?° Calthorpe agreed, and gave his proxy to Harrowby, which he used to help 
the bill through its second reading in April. The ‘born reformer’ was ultimately 
more afraid of no reform than of extreme reform. Thereafter, he played little 
part in politics, although he did turn up to vote for repeal in 1846, five years 
before his death. 

The correspondence (in the Edgbaston Estate Office and the Hampshire 
Record Office) is clearly the incomplete residue of a much larger series. Many 
letters for the eighteen-twenties, and all after 1833, have been lost. In the 
selection printed here, those simply concerned with family or estate matters have 
been excluded, and those remaining have on occasion been extensively edited. 
The letters of the eighteen-twenties are printed without linking commentary, 
annotation being limited to footnotes. But for those concerned with the Reform 
Bill, some comments have been inserted, to outline both the general course of 
events, and also Lord Calthorpe’s place in them. 


DAVID CANNADINE 


ИМ. Brock, The Great Reform Act (1973), р. 166. 

? V.C.H. Warwicks., vii. 296—7. 

19 For the g most recent contributions to this debate, which also give earlier references, see D. C. 
Moore, The Politics of Deference: a Study of the mid 19th-century English Political System (Hassocks, 1976),. 
pp- 222~g0; J. Cannon, Parliamentary Reform, 1640-1832 (Cambridge, 1978), рр. 246-50; Brock, рр. 
222-30. 

7 Sandon Hall, Staffs., Harrowby М5. XIX/18.9, Calthorpe to Harrowby, 6 Feb. 1833. 
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1. Harris to Calthorpe, 28 March 1820 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/s27) 

Many publicans with whom I have conversed agree that the consumption of malt liquor 
has been very much diminished during the present year, and they assign the rate of 
diminution at about one third part of the usual consumption. The butchers also agree in 
opinion as to the decrease in the quantities of butchers' meat consumed, which is in about 
the same proportion. 

The American trade is certainly very bad, and must so remain until another year, as the 
time is past for receiving orders.?! Those factors whose connections are entirely in the 
bome trade do not complain. Indeed, they are doing well, as they are enabled to purchase 
from the manufacturer at a very reduced price. But the labouring mechanic is suffering 
from low wages and a want of regular employment. Calculating in money and loss of 
time, the mechanic can scarcely earn гер. Ана of what Һе had been accustomed to 
obtain. 

Still, I hope we are past the worst, and most of those with whom I conversed on the 
subject (except such as are pledged to maintain particular opinions under all cir- 
cumstances) think so too ... , 


2. Harris to Calthorpe, 26 October 1821 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/367) 
... I am happy to state I believe the whole town is tolerably well employed ... 


$. Harris to Calthorpe, 6 April 1822 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 


... With regard to trade here, it is certainly considerable and done with very sufficient 


profit. Tradesmen's bills are discounted at the banks in much greater abundance than has 
been the case for several years past. Phipson's pin manufactory is in full work, and they 
have orders in hand sufficient for two months to come. Mr. Phipson might execute very 
large orders to America, which he has declined on account of their magnitude, and this 
leads me to suppose the tradesmen generally are acting with due caution in forming their 
engagements in business.” 

In the business [web manufacturing] in which I was lately engaged, they are full of 
orders, which though of small account separately, yet when taken together form a safe 
and excellent business. And I have received the same account from many others which, 
with the bustle of our streets and the quietness of our population as respects political 
affairs, are certain indicators of general prosperity . . . 


4. Harris to Calthorpe, 1822 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 22) 

Most things here wear a cheerful aspect. Our hands are fully employed; discontent as a 
natural consequence has almost disappeared; and I trust it will not be excited by any 
injudicious revival of Corn Law discussion . ..* 


5. Harris to Calthorpe, 17 May 1823 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/658) 

... During the last quarter the iron trade was very dull. But in the present quarter it is 
considerably mended, and consequently better prices are obtained, though not at any 
considerable advance. The Birmingham trade is chiefly confined to country orders and 
American; but the home trade is the chief dependence, that with America being dull on 


?! These letters are published by kind permission. Unless otherwise stated, Calthorpe’s letters are 
from London, Harris's from Birmingham. All spelling, capitalization and punctuation have been 
modernized. | | 

22The American trade consisted of nails, glass, mirrors, tools and weapons. It had become 
increasingly important after the loss of the French market in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars, but fell off alarmingly after the American non-intercourse legislation and the British Orders in 
Council. See V.C.H. Warwicks., vii. 115-18. 

*! In the mid 18th century, the Ryland family set up a wire-drawing and pin-making works in New 
Street. Subsequently they were joined by Thomas Phipson, Samuel Ryland's son-in-law, and in 1785 
he took over the works under the name of Phipson and Son. See ibid., vii. 103; Gill, p. 
96. 

24 Between 1815 and 1826, the Corn Laws were not a major issue in Birmingham. See Fraser, р. 3. 
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account of the difficulties in providing remittances. With regard to iron piping, which has 
been so considerable a branch of the iron trade, it is almost altogether got up in 
Staffordshire, and the furnaces there are said to be well employed at the present time ... 


6. Harris to Calthorpe, 17 August 1824 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 21) 

Within the last three or four weeks there has been a general turn out of workmen in this 
town for an increase of wages, and they have succeeded in every instance in obtaining an 
increase of about ten per cent upon their former wages.% The manufacturers аге in 
considerable alarm on this account, as they state it will injure the foreign trade, the profits 
of which are calculated at the lowest price. But having had a considerable quantity of 
orders, they are obliged to comply with their workmen's terms. 

The artificers themselves state the increased price of provisions of all kinds renders this 
advance in wages absolutely necessary—which is in fact little more than a third of the 
advance which has latterly taken place in the price of corn and meat. 

The agriculturalists, on the other hand, contend that the state of trade alone, in which 
the demand for labour is beyond the ordinary means of supply, occasions the demand for 
increased wages... 


7. Harris to Calthorpe, 6 December 1824 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/834) 

... Iron has risen amazingly in price, in some instances forty per cent; and the wages of 
the men at the pits and at the foundries have been advanced in a corresponding degree. 
Coals have also risen nearly twenty per cent within a short time, and trade of all kinds is in 
full activity ... 


8. Harris to Calthorpe, 21 December 1825 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 21) London 

Itis amazing to witness the inconvenience and distress the late shock to public credit has 
occasioned. Gentlemen and tradespeople had alike over-speculated in stocks, annuities, 
buildings and all the unsubstantial schemes of the day, and they have in common suffered 
the punishment which gambling deserves. 

The bankers, however, were mainly the cause of bringing on this unfortunate crisis, by 
first sounding an alarm of the scarcity of money, raising the rate of cash accommodation 
to the brokers, and calling in their balances. They raised the hue and cry after money, and 
the frightened people pursued it to their own counters, so that what was merely intended 
to promote their own gain has in very many cases proved their ruin ... 

It is my intention to return to Birmingham on Monday next, when I shall be enabled to 
inform your lordship of the state of the town. By a letter received this morning, I learn 
that everything is quiet, but it also mentioned that the moneyed are withdrawing, with as 
good a grace as they can, their balances out of the hands of the bankers. 


9. Harris to Calthorpe, 28 December 1825 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 21) 

On my return to Birmingham I found no apprehension of alarm remaining. At the 
same time, there seems a general disposition amongst prudent persons to withdraw, as 
soon as they decently can, their balances from the hands of the bankers, and it is doubtful 
if the confidence which existed a few months ago will ever be restored. 

The failure of Messrs. Gibbins and Co. has occasioned great distress amongst all classes 
of persons, and particularly the poor people and small tradesmen, as their issues of one 
pound and other notes were exceedingly great, and their circulation very extended? 
There were also a considerable number of deposits in their hands, notwithstanding that 
the responsibility of the bank had been very long held in doubt. Amongst others in this 
class is the Worcester Canal Co., whose account at the time of failure was about £8,000. 

I fear the business of the town will this winter proceed very heavily, as the bankers (for 
the most part) withhold all accommodation either in advances or in the discount of 
unobjectionable bills, and seem to be cautious quite to an excess. It is a remarkable 
circumstance, in the late confusion, that the two most substantial banks, Taylors and 


* For the general increase in wages in Birmingham in July 1824, see V.C.H. Waruicks., vii. 295. 
18 The affairs of this bank are dealt with in L. S. Pressnell, Country Banking in the Industrial Revolution 
(Oxford, 1956), pp. 233, 492—6; Gill, p. 91. 
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Lloyds, and Galtons, were the only two banks run upon.” The others quite escaped the 
pressure. And in London the case was nearly the same. When 1 called at Spooner and 
Attwoods to pay the money raised by the stock, there was not the least appearance of 
bustle in the bank, neither had there been any since.?* So it may be inferred the terrors of 
the firm induced them to press their customers with such unbecoming harshness. 1 
apprehend they will lose in consequence many respectable and profitable accounts, 
particularly if, as is supposed, a new bank should rise from Gibbins firm under the 
protection of a London house.1? 


10. Harris to Calthorpe, 14 January 1826 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/949) 

I cannot learn that at present there is a greater flatness in trade than is generally 
experienced at this time of the year. But the greatest difficulty prevails amongst the small 
manufacturers in procuring the means of paying their men, as the bankers have with- 
drawn almost every kind of accommodation, and even show a great mistrust of each 
other. Already a system of borrowing among their friends has been acted upon by 
individuals in trade to a considerable extent, by which the difficulties of the time have 
been much lessened ... 


11. Harris to Calthorpe, зз April 1826 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Е/С/9бз) 
... Lam sorry to say the town continues in a gloomy and depressed state ... 


12. Harris to Calthorpe, July 1826 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/976) 

... With respect to the state of trade at Birmingham, the accounts given by different 
persons are exceedingly contradictory. But the foreign trade, I apprehend, is generally 
very bad. Some branches, however, of the home trade, are still in full employment. 
Taking a summary of the information which has been given, it would seem to appear that, 
dividing the trade of the town into four parts: one part is in full work, or nearly so; 
another, two-thirds; a third part, about a half; and the fourth not in one-third of full 
employment. 

The labour of the mechanics has also been put in the same proportion, from six days’ 
labour in the week to two days' or less each man. It is, however, a curious fact that many 
of those persons who have been limited in their day's work labour much harder than they 
did in times of good trade, and get nearly as much money. 

The poor rates do not at pon show much actual increase in amount, but I 
understand that applications for relief are very numerous. The number of persons 
received in the poor house continues much the same as it was in the beginning of the year; 
and those persons who receive relief are employed on the parish account in getting sand, 
which had hitherto been disposed of to advantage, but which now, I understand, the 
accumulation of it (sic) is very great in consequence of the badness of trade. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, I understand the consumption of beer and the 
business of the public houses has not declined in any considerable degree; and as far as 
such things have come under my own observations, I have seen as much appearance lately 
of drunkenness in the streets at night as heretofore. Iron has declined about twenty per cent 
from the price of last year, and all building materials full as much. The inferior hands still 
employed as labourers have also been reduced, but as many of the best workmen were 
articled to their masters during the late high times, there is no choice but still to employ 
them or turn them off altogether—which latter measure the masters think it hardly 
prudent to resort to. I understand a memorial is about to be presented to ministers in 
which а plain statement of the condition of the town is to be set forth, without any 
declaration of opinion, however, as to the cause of the existing distress, or as to any 


1 The response of these з banks to the crisis is dealt with briefly in H. Lloyd, The Quaker Lloyds in the 
Industrial Revolution (1975), pp. 247-8; S. Lloyd, The Lloyds of Birmangham, with some account of the 
founding of Lloyds Bank (grd edn., Birmingham, 190g), рр. 66-7; B.M.D. Smith, "The Galtons of 
Birmingham: Quaker gun merchants and bankers, 1702—1881', Business History, ix (1967), 148. 

28 Altogether, Calthorpe owed Spooners £6,498: E.E.O., MSS. Box 1, Spooner to Calthorpe, Dec. 
1825. 

3 The successor to Gibbins Bank, which in 1829 became the Birmingham Banking Company, 
formed the nucleus of the Midland Bank, See Smith, p. 148n 3; V. С.Н Warwicks., vii. 108. 
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particular mode of relief. But I know that application was made to several respectable 
persons, who declined signing such memorial on the grounds that individually they were 
not suffering with the trade in general. 

It is supposed by many intelligent persons that a change must soon take place for the 
better, as the wants of the country, which have been supplied now for nearly nine months 
out of the stock in hand, must necessarily create a turn in favour of trade. All through the 
country, persons in trade and individually (except electioneering candidates) have long 
been practising every possible reduction which, following the shocks to public credit and 
enormous losses in capital from speculation, have greatly aggravated the general distress. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the bankers still retain an angry feeling towards the 
public, which is as unjust as it is ungenerous. For they were the first to promote wild and 
ruinous enterprise, and to supply deluded individuals with the means of pursuing it. And 
it is equally true that, but for the turn of affairs at the beginning of this year, they as a 
body would have been enormous gainers. And so long as this schism between the bankers 
and the country continues, nothing like general confidence can be restored; no man now 
will trust his neighbour. 

I learn from the commissioners that, although the number of bankruptcies is not 
diminished, the unfortunate subjects are of the lowest class of tradesmen, and such as 
possessed little or no capital of their own. A fact worth mentioning, as it shows the state of 
feeling among the middling orders, is that the small dealers who stand in the market, if 
they receive one pound notes in the course of their dealings, immediately carry them to 
the bank to receive sovereigns in exchange, which they lay by. This has naturally tended to 
restrain the issues of local one pound notes by the private bankers. 


18. Harris to Calthorpe, 31 July 1826 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 21) 
... I cannot ... add that any apparent improvement has taken place in Birmingham, for 
I think the depression is rather greater than otherwise ... 


14. Harris to Calthorpe, 4 January 1827 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/1044) 

... The bankers generally have greatly lessened their issues of paper, and many of them 
even discount in cash, so that a want of money is very generally experienced. I do not see 
in what other way the decline of prices in agricultural produce can be accounted for. The 
stock of wheat, though good, is certainly not large; barley is generally allowed to have 
been a failing crop. And yet the prices of both have been declining a month or more, until 
they have sunk beneath what the farmer considers in average seasons a remuneration for 
his expenses and rent... 

With respect to the trade of the town, I believe a favourable report may be made. There 
are also plenty of orders on hand in almost every branch. But there is still much difficulty 
in procuring money to pay wages with. 


15. Harris to Calthorpe, 18 April 1827 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/1071) 

... I am sorry I cannot report any improvement in the state of the town, but rather 
otherwise, as I understand many manufactureres are still further reducing their numbers 
of working hours. The travellers in London and in the country all concur in representing 
a great falling-off in the home trade. There are, however, a few houses in the hardware line 
doing well; also the houses which trade with Germany. The price of wheat has rather 
declined the last week or two, but meat has advanced to an average of eight pence in a 
pound ... The number of void houses in Birmingham has lately much increased ... 

I think the fate of the new corn bill does not seem to interest the trading part of the 
community so much as it seemed to do at the commencement of the discussion of the 
measure, and I doubt now whether the rejection of it by the Upper House would excite 
any great sensation here.*? 


83 A corn bill had been introduced into the Commons by Canning on 1 March 1827, proposing to 
substitute a new sliding scale for that of 1822, which had never come into operation. Although the 
bill passed the Commons, the departure of Liverpool and the reconstruction of the ministry forced 
Canning to abandon the measure. 
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On 14 December 1829, Attwood and fifteen associates formed the Bir- 
mingham Political Union, 'for the protection of Public Rights', and between 
12,000 and 15,000 people attended the opening meeting on 25 January 1830, a 
meeting at which the more 'opulent and influential public characters of the town' 
were conspicuous by their absence.*! 


16. Harris to Calthorpe, 16 January 1880 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 5) 

Very few of the influential persons have signed the notice for a town meeting to 
promote the scheme of the Political Union. But I observe several names to it of parties 
who I believe are indebted to Attwood's Bank. 

I think on the whole as much business is doing as when I last addressed your lordship. 


In July 1880, shortly before the dissolution of parliament for the general 
election, Calthorpe advocated the transference of the two M.P.s for East Retford 
to Birmingham. 


17. Harris to Calthorpe, 9 September 1830 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. F/C/1264) 

-.. The town is in an unquiet state, both as to political opinions and matters of local 
interest and business, and I think I never recollect a more complete separation of the 
inhabitants into parties. The meeting at the church respecting the churchwardens' rates 
was conducted with a great deal of bitterness which the reports do not give.?! But I was 
glad to perceive the respectable dissenters were desirous to support the grant of a 
sufficient rate for defraying all fair and sufficient expenses. The chief opposition, however, 
arose from several leading members of the Political Union, who were supported by a large 
body of their friends. 

The duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel are coming to dine with the high bailiff in about a 
fortnight, and there is much speculation as to the manner in which they would be 
received. The high bailiff has done many acts displeasing to the popular feeling and their 
leaders, and it is feared he will not have sufficient influence to keep the motley group, 
which will necessarily meet at his table, in perfect order. 

Only four thousand members of the Union can dine together at Beardsworth's 
Repository, to commemorate the late revolution in Paris. Each member is required to 
bring a knife and fork. It was intended to invite a few of the National Guard to be present, 
but I understand the idea is abandoned. 


On 2 November, Wellington made his famous declaration against reform in 
the Lords: ‘I am not only not prepared to bring forward any measure of this 
nature, but I will at once declare that ... I shall always feel it my duty to resist 
such measures when proposed by others’.** 


18. Harris to Calthorpe, 10 November 1830 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 

... The town and neighbourhood have been exceedingly agitated the last few days by 
the duke of Wellington's declarations against reform, and many persons think the lord 
mayor’s business is a contrivance of his and Mr. Peel's to obtain a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.™ There is, however, ] am sorry to say, a deeper cause of discontent 
prevailing at present in the increasing price of provisions. 


Wellington resigned on 16 November and Grey formed a government Mer 
to introduce some measure of parliamentary reform. Оп 25 January 1831, the 
Birmingham Political Union drew up its petition in favour of parliamentary 

?! Brock, p. 60. 

5? The abolition of church rate became a particularly controversial issue in Birmingham during the 
18305. See D. Fraser, Urban Politics in Victorian England: the Structure of Politics in Victorian Cities (Leicester, 
1976), рр. 48-4. 

3 The formation of the provisional government in Paris was announced in English newspapers on 
8 Aug. 

** E. Longford, Wellington: Pillar of State (new edn., St. Albans, 1975), p. 284. 

83 On g Nov. each year, the king and queen customarily dined in the Guildhall with the new lord 
mayor of London. But on 8 Nov., Wellington, fearing riots, cancelled the drive. 
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reform, which was presented in the Lords by Lord Radnor on 15 February. 
Calthorpe took the opportunity to assert that ‘any reform would be very 
imperfect, which did not embrace the town of Birmingham’.*® In the same 
month, he himself was entrusted with a petition гот those of the inhabitants 
who did not generally co-operate with the Union' in favour of 'some amendment 
in the state of the representation of the country’. On 1 March 1831, Russell 
introduced the government's bill in the Commons. 


19. Calthorpe to Harris, 3 March 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 

As the petition sent to me was signed by most of the clergy of Birmingham, 1 have been 
writing to Archdeacon Hudson a letter of which I send you a copy, and as I think you will 
concur as to the expediency of making the enquiry I have mentioned, I shall be obliged to 
you to afford me so far as you may be able in ascertaining, the sentiments of the bankers 
and manufacturers who signed the petition ... 


19a. Enclosure 

As I see that you have signed the Birmingham petition for parliamentary reform which 
I am to present, and as the ministerial scheme has now been opened, I am very desirous of 
knowing, and shall be very much obliged to you to endeavour to ascertain for me, how far 
you think I may be justified in describing that petition to be in favour of such a reform as is 
proposed. From its language, as well as what I know of the general opinion of many of 
those who signed it, I should infer the plan proposed would be considered too sweeping 
or at all events precipitate. 

Such is my own impression. And although I should be naturally glad to find myself 
backed in them by such respectable authority, yet 1 should be exceedingly sorry to 
misrepresent their opinion from such a desire on my рагі. j 

For, although I resolved from the time I took my seat in parliament never to suffer my 
own borough patronage to deter me from supporting any measure of reform that might 
seem wise and moderate, and though I cannot accuse myself of having used any influence 
for personal objects, yet I do not know in what degree my possession of that influence may 
warp my judgement, when a scheme of reform involving the abolition of it is proposed.** 

And I am also firmly resolved that the fear of the imputation of personal motives shall 
not prevent me from opposing a measure that I may be satisfied is hasty—attempting too 
much per saltum—-and calling upon parliament to extinguish what has been hitherto 
considered vested rights, with far less opportunity for deliberation than any extensive 
changes of laws or existing inclinations that has been passed for years. 

It seems to me that ministers, in bringing forward such a measure, have formed a wrong 
estimate of what is really public opinion on the subject; that they have mixed themselves 
up with ultra reformers, except as to annual or triennial parliaments and the vote by 
ballot; and that by so doing have departed from the prudent, protecting and practical 
independent character which ought to mark the proceedings of all governments; and are 
thus doing a wrong to the country, and moreover doing a further wrong to moderate 
reformers, who may be as much enemies of abuse and corruption as those who are 
clamouring for sudden and sweeping changes; and identifying them, in case they oppose 
their project or wish for the delay of a year to consider, with the opponents of all reform. 
The ош, moreover, is so composed that in several of them, strong tendencies in 
favour of reform are known not to be six months old.*? 

This may seem to you strange language from one who considers himself a born 
reformer. But the doubt which this bill suggests, as to the propriety of the course I ought 
to pursue, makes me the more desirous of knowing how far they coincide with the feelings 
of those whose petition in favour of reform I am to present and, if I could, to advocate. 


з Hansard, 3, ii, col. 548. 

37 Longford, ii. 542-3. 

28 Both Hindon and Bramber were to lose their M.P.s under the terms of the bill. 

*? Palmerston and Melbourne, for example, were noticeably lukewarm. See D. Cecil, Lord M., or the 
Later Life of Lord Melbourne (1962), pp. 27. 39—40, 52-3; J. Ridlev, Lord Palmerston (new edn., 1973), P. 
205; Cannon, p. 351. 
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I can hardly think the measure will pass even the Commons. I have written to Harris by 
the post, begging him to make amongst another class of person the enquiries which 1 rely 
upon... 


20. Harris to Calthorpe, 4 March 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 

Since the receipt of your lordship's letter of yesterday, 1 have had communications with, 
and generally ascertained the sentiments of, many persons who signed the petition for 
parliamentary reform, and I find among them a very general satisfaction at the sweeping 
measure proposed by the ministers. But it appeared equally certain that when they signed 
the petition, they had no expectation whatever that a change so great and important in its 
effects upon the representation of the country would have been tried. I believe the 
moderate men looked for little more than the right of returning members for the large 
and populous towns, with an alteration in the present manner of taking the votes and 
conducting electioneering business. Still, I am bound to state that from all I can hear the 
great majority of the persons whose petition is committed to your lordship's care are 
entirely satisfied with the measure of reform as proposed by the government. 

The mihisters in their projected reform have gone beyond the expectation and desires 
of the respectable middle class here, who 1 believe in the first instance looked forward to 
reform more as the means of giving members to Birmingham than as tending to change 
so completely the nature of the national representation, and that a measure much less 
comprehensive that the present would have fully contented them. Now, however, so great 
a degree of excitement has been created among them and all the subordinate degrees of 
people, that I should apprehend much and dangerous agitation might prevail if the 
ministerial plan should fail or receive any considerable modification of its tendency to 
popular representation ... 

In the present state of excitement there are many respectable persons who applaud the 
measure, who after mature reflection would shrink from the hazard of so bold an 
experiment. 

21. Calthorpe to Harris, 5 March 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 4) 

I do not wonder under all the circumstances at the view taken of the reform prospect by 
the persons whose sentiments you have afforded me the opportunity of knowing. Nor am 
I myself satisfied that the plan itself is bad, although it is plainly susceptible of 
improvement. But the idea of deciding upon such a plan in a few weeks seems monstrous. 
And the extent of change involved in it assumes a far greater distrust of parliament as now 
constituted than I believe habitually exists. 

It seems certain that it will not pass the Commons, and it is thought a large majority 
will throw it out in its second reading stage. 


Two days later, there was a meeting of the Birmingham Political Union, 
attended by some 15,000 people, which expressed support for the ministers and 
their bill. On 10 March, Calthorpe presented his petition in the Lords, and in so 
doing, declared that ‘the mass of the petitioners were decidedly favourable’ to the 
government’s scheme of reform, although he himself ‘was not prepared to 
accede to so extensive a сһапве’.* In the early hours of 23 March, the bill passed 
its second reading in the Commons by one vote. On 18 April, Calthorpe made 
his second—and last—speech in the Lords against the bill, pleading for more 
time to consider so ‘wild and bewildering’ a scheme.*! Seven days later, the 
government having suffered defeat in the Commons, parliament was dissolved 
and a general election took place. 


22. Calthorpe to Harris, 18 June 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 4) 

.. I am desirous, too, of hearing whether you have been able to perceive amongst the 
middle classes of Birmingham any abatement of favourable feeling towards the Reform 
Bill during the last months. 


^! Hansard, 3, iii, col. $27. 
*! Ibid., cols. 1470-1. 
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The bill was reintroduced in the Commons on 24 June. From 12 July to 7 
September, the Commons were in committee, hammering out the particular 
provisions for constituencies and franchise. 


28. Calthorpe to Harris, 3 August 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 

I shall be obliged to you to let me know whether the feeling of dissatisfaction which you 
mentioned as being entertained by several of the parishioners of Edgbaston at their 
proposed union with Birmingham in the Reform Bill still continues, and whether you 
yourself think it would be disadvantageous to them. 

There is evidently an increased disposition on the part of the managers of the bill to 
lend themselves to suggestions for its improvement which, considering the exposure of its 
imperfections and inconsistencies that it has undergone, is not to be wondered at. 

Lord J. Russell told me today that he understood it to be the general wish of the 
Edgbaston people to have their parish incorporated with Birmingham for the electoral 
franchise, and how the union would be confined to that. They would not be deprived, by 
obtaining this franchise, of any right otherwise possessed by them of voting for the 
county. 

In be there should be no general wish amongst the class of householder of Edgbaston 
who would be privileged by it to have votes in the town, there would be still an 
opportunity left for excluding them before the schedule is disposed of in the Commons 
that confers this right... 


24. Harris to Calthorpe, g August 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 

The subject of the proposed union of Edgbaston with Birmingham for political 
purpose has pipi been very generally discussed among the inhabitants, and I may state to 
your lordship safely that the majority is in favour of such union. ... The great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Edgbaston would be most desirous to possess the right of voting for the 
town members, provided they did not lose their county franchise... 

It will also be a measure of great importance for the town by introducing among the 
mass of £10 voters a responsible, numerous, and certainly intelligent constituency, who by 
their influence will afford some security for the respectability of the new members ... By 
this mixture of the rural districts of Edgbaston and Bordesley, I certainly think some 
portion of the extremely popular tendency of the bill will be abated. 


25. Calthorpe to Harris, 19 August 1831 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 4) 

I was much obliged by the letter I received from you last week on the subject of the 
franchise of Birmingham. You will have seen that Bordesley has been included in that 
district.* 

On 18 August, the marquess of Chandos carried an amendment in the 
Commons against the government giving tenants at will occupying holdings 
worth more than £50 a year the vote. 


26. Harris to Calthorpe, 36 August 1881 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 4) 

The obscurity with which the clause giving county franchise is worded has produced 
much dissatisfaction and confusion. Several of the Edgbaston gentlemen appear to 
entertain an idea that under the clause alluded to they will be deprived of their votes for 
the county, and I am requested by some of them to state a case or two which involve 
points the Reform Bill ought to clear up: 

Mr. Hadden possesses three descriptions of property: 

1. In Edgbaston as your leasehold tenant, for which he will havea vote for Birmingham 

members. 

2. In Birmingham, there being large (I believe freehold) premises for which he 

presumes his tenants will exercise the franchise. 

3. A batch of freehold lands (without buildings) let to various occupiers, and quite 

distinct from his premises, for upwards of £100 a year. 


“The parliamentary borough finally included Birmingham parish, Duddeston with Nechells, 
Deritend with Bordesley, and Edgbaston. 
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He has hitherto voted in right of this property at county elections, and he is anxious 
to know whether he will be deprived of his accustomed freehold vote from the 
county, as in such case he would prefer infinitely the giving up of his rights of voting 
in the town and retaining his county vote. 

Mr. Guest another leaseholder at Edgbaston, has a freehold property in 
Warwickshire for which he has hitherto voted at county elections. He supposes the 
rights of voting will be taken from him in respect of his freeholds and given to his 
tenants. 

Again, a leaseholder resident at Edgbaston has a small freehold farm and premises in 
a parish a few miles from Birmingham within the county boundary, which he holds 
in his own hands—and it is a question with him whether his new borough vote 
deprives him of his ancient county franchise. 

Your lordship, probably knowing the intentions of the framers of the bill, may be 
enabled to set these doubts at rest. 

The extension of the franchise to tenants at will has given great satisfaction throughout 
the country, as people think it will counteract very materially the democratic tendency of 
the general measure of reform, but the inhabitants of the town are much dissatisfied with 
the plan. 


27. Calthorpe to Harris, 1 September 1881 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 4) 

The cases you have stated with reference to the Reform Bill involve issues of much 
importance. I do not myself know how the questions arising from them should be 
answered, and I have strong doubts from what 1 have heard whether, if I had immediate 
access at the present moment to the framers of the bill, I should receive from them at once 
a satisfactory answer. 

I have, however, written to a parliamen friend to procure for me the information 
wished for, and when I receive his answer, I will forward it to you. 


28. Calthorpe to Harris, 10 September 1881 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 4) 
The answers that I have received to the questions proposed with regard to the rights of 
voting under the Reform Bill are: 
That Mr. Hadden will vote for Birmingham if his rent amounts to £10. His tenants also 
“under the same conditions. He will also have а right to vote for the county in respect of 
his freehold land. 
Mr. Guest and his tenants will each have a vote for the county if his farm is worth £50 
per annum. If less, only he will be entitled to vote. 
In the last case, the owner of the freehold farm occupied by himself (though he mainly 
lives at Edgbaston) will have a vote for the county in addition to his new borough vote. 


This is the last item of correspondence specifically concerned with the Reform 
Bill crisis. The Reform Act finally received royal assent on 7 June 1833. 


39. Harris to Calthorpe, зо July 1832 (H.R.O., Cal. MSS. Box 21) 

... The business of the town is generally exceedingly bad. There is scarcely anything 
doing for the country, and many of the workshops are closed for the first half of the week. 
I am afraid there is no chance of improvement so long as everyone is attending to the 
affairs of the country instead of his own ... 


80. Harris to Calthorpe, 24 June 1833 (E.E.O., MSS. Box 1) 


I think the state of the town as to trade may be considered prosperous, and 
notwithstanding the universal complaints of doing business without gain, everyone seems 
to live as usual... 


Historical News 


THE FIFTIETH ANGLO-AMERICAN Conference of Historians took place at the 
University of London on Thursday and Friday, 5 and 6 July 1979. Two general 
and thirteen sectional meetings were held either in the Beveridge Hall of the 
Senate House or in the Institute of Historical Research. The total enrolment, 
excluding accompanying relatives, was 488, of whom 122 were from overseas. 
The Conference opened on the Thursday morning with a general meeting at 
which Professor J. H. Burns (London) gave a lecture on ‘Happiness and utility: 
Jeremy Bentham's equation' as an introduction to the general theme of the 
Conference which was ‘The pursuit of happiness’. At the closing general meeting, 
over which the Director of the Institute presided, Professor J. F. C. Harrison 
(Sussex) gave a paper on ‘History from below: popular millenarianism, 1780— 
1850’. Further papers were: ‘Respectables and roughs: the leisure culture of the 
Victorian working class’ by Professor P. C. Bailey (Manitoba); ‘Drink and 
welcome: the alehouse as a social centre, 1600—1730’ by Mr. P. A. Clark 
(Leicester); 'Humanitarianism and the struggle against violence in Britain since 
1800' by Dr. B. H. Harrison (Oxford); 'Americanization, social control, and the 
pursuit of happiness in American social reform' by Professor W. H. Issel (San 
Francisco State); ‘A speculative essay on gambling’ by Dr. D. C. Itzkowitz 
(Macalester College); 'In search of a Holy Commonwealth: England in the 
sixteen-fifties’ by Dr. W. M. Lamont (Sussex); ‘What was rational about "rational 
recreation" ?' by Professor T. W. Laqueur (California, Berkeley); ‘The pursuit of 
happiness abroad' by Mr. J. Myerscough (Sussex); 'Sexual freedom and social 
constraint in later medieval England' by Dr. J. B. Post (Public Record Office); 
‘John Stuart Mill: liberty, logic, and the pursuit of happiness’ by Professor B. 
Semmel (State University of New York at Stony Brook); 'The ethnic experience: 
immigrants, misery and happiness' by Professor S. A. Thernstrom (Harvard); 
"The pursuit of happiness at the seaside' by Dr. J. K. Walton (Lancaster); a 
discussion on ‘Modern public records: what should we keep?’ was introduced by 
Professor Margaret M. Gowing (Oxford). An exhibition of historical works 
published in the United Kingdom since June 1978 was displayed in the Institute. 
The Anglo-American Historical Committee decided to hold a Conference next 
summer on Thursday and Friday, 3 and 4 July. The special theme of the 
Conference will be ‘Biography’. 
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The second Anglo-Hungarian Conference of Historians took place in 
Budapest from 1 to 7 May 1979. The following papers were read: ‘England and 
Transylvania in the first half of the seventeenth century: similarities and dis- 
similarities’ by Katalin Péter; "Transylvania and international Protestantism in 
the seventeenth century’ by R. J. W. Evans; “Hungary as a constitutional 
monarchy: the experience of 1848’ by Aladar Urban; ‘Class and nationality as 
factors in the Revolution of 1848 within the Habsburg Empire: the case of 
Lombardy-Venetia’ by Alan Sked; ‘Hungary in the age of capitalism’ by Péter 
Hanák; "The Army Question in Hungarian politics, 1867—1918' by László Péter; 
"Transport and agriculture: the British experience before 1900’ by T. C. Barker 
and F. M. L. Thompson; 'Transport revolution and economic growth in 
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Hungary in the nineteenth century' by L. Katus. Professor Glanmor Williams 
was the sixth member of the British party. A whole-day excursion was made to 
Eger, where the British party was entertained by the Director of the Ho Chi Minh 
Training College and the Eger District Wine Co-operative. The Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences gave a reception and a dinner-party. The British 
Ambassador, H.E. Mr. R. E. Parsons, attended some of the sessions of the 
Conference and gave a reception at the Embassy. It is hoped to hold the third 
Anglo-Hungarian Conference in Britain in 1981. 
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The Royal Historical Society announces that the Whitfield Prize for 1978 has 
been awarded to Marie Axton for her book The Queen's Two Bodies: Drama and the 
Elizabethan Succession. 

The Whitfield Prize is an annual prize of £400 awarded out of the income of 
the A. S. Whitfield bequest to the Royal Historical Society to the author of the 
best work on an historical subject connected with England or Wales published or 
accepted for publication in the Society's Studies in History series. 
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The University of Leicester History Department is publishing this autumn the 
first in a projected series of occasional papers. It is A Register of Parliamentary Lists, 
1660-1761, ed. D. Hayton and C. Jones. The department invites any people who 
are preparing similar lists, and are interested in possibilities of publishing them, 
to contact Dr. Aubrey Newman. 


